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MORALITY, INDIVIDUAL AND 
NATIONAL. 

BY G. F. BARBOUR, U. PHIL. 

/^AN a nation be rightly described as a moral person- 
ality ? If so, do its duties run strictly parallel 
to those of individual men and women? Is the State 
or more narrowly the Government of a nation, to be 
taken as^the full expression of the moral character of the 
.whole people, or may that character express itself through 
otk^^rg^ns or channels? Such are some of the ques¬ 
tions vhich lie at the very basis of international morality 
War began it is probable that many of us have 
realizea'&jr the first time how little prepared we are to 
give a clear and considered answer to these fundamental 
questions; and this intellectual unpreparedness, as well 
as the immense practical perplexities of the« time, is a 
cause of our hesitation in dealing with the grealdr' issues 
y^hether of the immediate or of the more distant future. 

have come to realize mire than ever before how 
widely held, how clear and p\cise, and how desolating 

State is a mor.d ‘abso¬ 
lute, bo^nd by no duties oth^ tRa^ ks-own interest and 
limited*by no obligations outside it^If. *5^\^his view^ of' 
nations and their relation to one another Vijoo^ovtrcome, 
not only on the field of battle but in the mmo^i^f men, 
we must have some other theory to pui in its^Jace • 
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and this must-be as clcar-cut but infinitely broader and 
.more humane. The Machiavellian view of the State 
cannot be countered by denying the unitary character of its 
ethical claims, but only by showing that national morality 
is more deeply rooted in the true corporate nature of 
nations than we have commonly supposed. Further, this 
clearing of our conceptions of national ethics is an essen¬ 
tial preliminary if we are ever to attain to a state of 
society in which the profession of Christianity by whole 
peoples shall be more than an empty form. For we cannot 
indicate even in outline how the nations may practise the 
most exacting of all moralities unless we see that they 
can perform the more elementary duties and have the 
organs necessary for the formation and expression of 


moral purpose. 

These questions are discussed in more than one of the 
lectures given last winter at -Bedford College, London, by 
six distinguished English thinkers; ^ and an admirable 
starting-point for their discussion is provided by Mr. A. C. 
Bradley’s stimulating paper on “International Morality.” 

Mr. Bradley first discusses the moral nature ^the 
State or the nation, and answers the question whether it 
has a moral character, and consequently has duties krttself 
and to other nations, unhesitatingly in the affirmative. 
This part of his argument, which follows the lines familiaf 
to students of T. H. Green, ends with a persuasive and 
beautiful delineation of the ideal of international morality 
as “an all-embracing community of members—if not States, 
still corporate bodies of some kind—united in pursuit 
of a common end, the best life of man. This life would 
be different in each bodyVa harmony, not a monotone; 
and the difference in each£vould be its special contribution 
to the whole.” 

^From thi^^. *B^Ciley goes on, not to deduce that the 
moral diittey^ States are identical with those of individuals, 


- * SubjMuently published in the volume entitled The Internatitmal Crisit in its 
Hthieal nn^Pi^eholo^al Aspects. (Oxford.) 
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but rather to point out their essential differences. He 
is conscious, indeed, that this argument may disappoint 
or antagonize some who have followed him eagerly in his 
proof of the moral nature of the State ; for he says that 
many minds openly or unconsciously seem to demand 
that States should behave to one another like good 
men, or even like friends, or even like brothers. 
And the flagrant contradiction between such demands and 
the. actual behaviour of States causes not only painful 
disappoin^ent but an injurious dismay.” “Yet,” he 
adds, “ what is in fault here is not only, or even mainly, 
the behaviour of States, but something unreasonable in the 
demand.” (P. 60.) ^ 

Now this may seem to many a hard, and even a 
dangerous saying. For, they argue, there is but one 
Moral End, for which nations as well as men are made 
by. which they must be judged, and whose claim upon 
them is at all times and in every circumstance the ground 
of obligation and duty. From this point of view the 
4i^hole cause of international morality seems td be bound 
up with th<? affirmation that bodies of men have the same 
duties as individuals, and that what 'would be wrong in 
an" individual cannot be right in a nation or its govern¬ 
ment. ' 

' '^^On such an issue one can only expi^ess an individual 
conviction ; but to me it seems that Mr. Bradley’s posi¬ 
tion is here unassailable, and that his caveat is needed. 
F'or if we set out from the assumption that duties are 
identical for nations and individuals, and the assumption 
afterwards proves unfounded, we may do a definite disser¬ 
vice to the very cause whjch we wish to promote. And it 
is not unnatural to make quite the opposite assumption. 
Convinced that nations have duties not’lps&*^han individyal 
men, we may yet expect to find that there ai;^ differences 
in the two cases. The duties may prove in the end to 
be similar and analogous, without being identical ; and 
to say at the outset that they are identical because we 
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only know of one order of duties, seems to indicate a 
precipitancy of mind which does not always lead to true 
progress. At least the question deserves full examina¬ 
tion-far fuller than can be given here, where only a 
brief outline of certain lines of inquiry can be attempted; 
and if we are led to conclude that there is indeed a 
large measure of identity between nations and men in 
their respective duties, this c onclusion will have all the 
more force because it has been reached, not per saltum^ 
but step by step. 

To put the point somewhat differently, we may agree 
with Plato that the Good is One, and yet hold that there 
are various ways of reaching it, as there are most 
certainly many dift’erent stages on the journey. Its 
appeal cannot come in precisely the same form to great 
bodies of men as to individuals, nor can the nature of 
the response be identical. Complex £ts is the nature of 
every personality, the great compound personality which 
we call a nation is infinitely more complex still ; and 
moral duties and problems when they occur on the 
national scale must share this increased complexity. As 
Mr. Bradley says, “ All moralities, of course, are the same 
in the sense that they are morality, or a doing of duty : 
but what acts in particular are the duties of a moral agent 
must depend on the nature of the agent and the position 
he occupies.” (P. 60.) 

So he goes on to point out some of the difterences 
between a State and individual, and lays stress on two 
in particular. Perhaps some who agree fully with jiis 
main position may feel that, even in view of what has just 
been said, he tends to overstress the element of diversity. 

The first difference is that, for the individual, duty is 
in the main botk determined and enforced by the custom, 
the laws, and the administrative or penal machinery of the 
State in which he lives. But when nations differ as to 
their rights or interests, there is no similar superior power 
to which they can appeal or before which they can be 
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summoned. Arbitration has, indeed, begun to supply the 
need ; but its field is still narrow, and it is hardly possible 
in the case of the graver and more difficult disputes to 
find an arbiter of sufficient impartiality and moral authority 
to give a finally binding decision. And even if he were 
found his decision has no force behind it save that of 
public opinion. From which Mr. Bradley concludes, 
not that the duty of the aggrieved nation must be war, 
but that “ you cannot find its duty by examining the duties 
of an individual.” (Pp. 61f.) 

This last statement is certainly true ; and yet is not 
the identity here even more fundamental than the 
difference ? In face of the imperfect and partial character 
of international law, and of the lack of any external 
power to secure its observance, we still believe that nations 
have duties, however hard they may sometimes be to 
define. The indeterminateness of the Law of Nations on 
many points, and the absence of an efiectivc material 
sanction, only throw into stronger relief the conviction, 
which is as old as the Stoics and the Jewish prophets, 
that the nations are “ under Law.” The difficulties of 
determining that law and securing that it be obeyed are, 
aS'we sadly feel to-day, almost immeasurable; but they 
seem to* be mainly practical. In principle, the very re¬ 
cognition that all nations have duties to one another 
implies the existence of the “ impartial spectator ” postu¬ 
lated in another connection by Adam Smith, or of the 
Divine Law acknowledged by moralists older and greater 
t)ian he. 

The other difference brings us nearer to our immediate 
subject. Mr. Bradley points out that the individual is 
often called on to injure his special interests, tjo* leave 
certain of his capacities undeveloped,^ to shorten his^ life 
for some worthy object, or even to throw it away for the 
life of another. “ Asked to justify your conduct, you 
might answer perhaps that your life is but one of forty 
million English lives, that what you lose others‘^ain, and 
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that there are plenty to take your place. But England, 
your State, is forty million lives. For it to surrender its 
interest, to make itself poor, weak, or maimed, is to do 
that to forty millions, many of them children. How then 
can it have the same duty that you have; and how can its 
normal primary duty help being its duty to itself?” Fur¬ 
ther, the State is a trustee, and that not merely for the 
welfare of its present inhabitants. “ Its honour is the 
honour of its countless dead, and both its honour and its 
welfare are those of its innumerable sons and daughters 
yet to be.” Finally, it is a trustee for the world interests 
committed to its keeping, and for the work-in the case of 
a great State no negligible element—which it is doing or 
may do for the world at large. (Pp. 62f.) 

It is this question of trusteeship which lies at the very 
root of our problem and constitutes its gravest difficulty. 
The State, through its organ the Government, is responsible 
for the well-being of its inhabitants. We cannot accept 
the extreme Prussian theory that the individual has no 
rights against the State, but is a mere instrument for the 
fulfilment of its purposes ; but in rejecting this, do we 
not commit every government which regards the welfare 
of its individual citizens as the object of its constant and 
especial care to set that welfare above every claim of 
other peoples on its forbearance or its help? Nay, may 
not the function of a trustee be said to begin and end with 
his service to the beneficiaries of the trust ? 

Even if we answer the last question in the negative, 
we must admit that trustees are strictly bound by the 
terms and objects of the trust, and that in accepting office 
they necessarily relinquish the perfect freedom of moral 
action* \vhich, ideally at least, belongs to the individual. 
,Thqy do not escape from the universal rules of veracity 
and justice, but tha higher law of generosity and self- 
sacrifice has no application to them; for it is always held 
that to be generous with the property of others, which 
one is'charged to administer temporarily and on their 
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behalf, is the very reverse of a virtue. So, if the State 
is a trustee on an immense scale for all its citizens, then 
the moral freedom of its Government will be thus limited. 
Freedom is indeed thus limited, and duties are modi¬ 
fied, whenever men are bound together in families, or 
associations of any kind, and have to act, one on behalf 
of many. But the difficulty and the possible conflict of 
duties, which run through all social morality, are especially 
great for those on whom is laid the vast responsibility of 
acting for a whole people. 

We may test the "real nature of this difficulty by 
considering how far three of the chief types of Duty— 
Truthfulness, Generosity, Self-sacrifice—are modified in 
the case of nations. 

(1) Truthfulness and Fidelity to Obligations.—To the 
ordinary conscience this appears the most definite of 
duties, and that in which the standard of action for 
nations and for individuals should most closely and con¬ 
stantly correspond. But history is strewn with the 
wreckage of broken engagements, and they have often 
been broken by statesmen who in other ways claim our 
gratitude and respect. Of late we have become familiar 
with a reasoned and deliberate defence of this disregard 
of international promises. “ If States,” says Treitschke, 
“conclude treaties with one another, their completeness 
as powers is to some extent restricted. But that does not 
invalidate the rule, for every treaty is a voluntary limita¬ 
tion of individual power, and all international treaties are 
written with the stipulation : rebus sic stantibus. A State 
cannot possibly bind its will for the future in respect to 
another State. The State has no higher judge above it, 
and will therefore conclude all its treaties with tha.t silent 
reservation.” * • ^ , 

Now we have already rejected the* argument that the 
State has no higher judge to consider ; but is there any force 
in the other argument that the State—or the Government 

* Selections from TreitseMe‘s Lectures on Politics (tr. Gowfinc), p. 15. 
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as trustee for the people, future as well as present— 
eannot bind its will for the future ? It is indeed true that 
the complexity of the issues involved in an important 
treaty, the fact that it is meant to continue in force for 
decades or even centuries, and the probability of great 
changes during its currency, all make it desirable that 
great deliberation should be exercised in entering into such 
engagements, and great care taken to promise nothing 
which, within the scope of ordinary human foresight, is 
likely to be incapable of fulfilment. This duty of fore¬ 
thought in undertaking engagements is not confined to 
statesmen alone : we blame the individual who lightly 
promises that which he might have recognized to be beyond 
his power to perform. Moralists have emphasized the 
duty of fulfilling promises more than the duty of promising 
only that which we may reasonably hope to accomplish ; 
yet when a rash promise is broken, a portion of the fault 
may well lie with the thoughtlessness which gave it. So, 
in the case of nations as of individuals, the Government 
which gives an undertaking as an easy way out of a light 
corner deserves its share of censure if the promise is 
finally broken. 

An instance in point is the repeated assurance giVbn 
by Great Britain that her occupation of Egypt was only 
a temporary expedient. At first the undertaking to depart 
when order had been established was doubtless sincerely 
given ; yet it was a convenient and politic declaration at 
the time, and it was renewed after it must have been 
quite apparent that both our imperial interest and our 
moral responsibility for the go6d government of Egypt 
itself^ made an early evacuation well-nigh impossible. 
Finally, in 1904, the British and French Governments in 
th^first “public articles” of their Convention stated that 
.th^y had “no intention ol'.altering Ihe political status” 
of Egypt and Morocco respectively; but in the first 
.“secret article” of the same treaty they proceeded to 
wfiat terms changes should be made “in the 
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event of either Government finding itself constrained, 
by the force of circumstance, to modify the policy in 
respect to Egypt or Morocco.”* Thus an undertaking, 
which originally was only at the worst somewhat rashly 
entered into, led in the course of twenty years to some¬ 
thing not unlike deliberate evasion. 

Nations are no more exempt than individuals from 
the conflict of duties which sometimes arises between the 
claim of a promise given and that of some other task or 
good which can only be achieved through the cancelling 
of the engagement. And there are times when it is right 
that the promise should be broken. But, as has already 
appeared, in these cases the fault may often lie as much in 
the inception of the undertaking as in its final breach. 
Nor can we well deny that this conflict may be more fre¬ 
quent in the case of promises between nations because of 
the complexities of the issues of international policy ; yet, 
if the complementary duty of wisdom in concluding en¬ 
gagements is kept in mind, there remains a very definite 
obligation to observe them. Nor can the appeal to the 
fact that the State is trustee for its citizens be upheld as 
a valid reason for the disregard of treaties in the interest 
of'military or commercial gain. Why, we may well ask, 
should a citizen condone or applaud in his country a degree 
of equivocation which he would scorn to practise himself? 
He has an interest in her honour as well as her prosperity. 
If his love of country is that which calls out the best in 
his nature and awakens his greatest devotion and power 

of sacrifice, can he wish the Government through which 

« 

she speaks to the world to be content with a lower 
standard of honour than his own ? 

But even on lower and utilitarian grounds the theory 
that any national pledge or treaty may be broken *on the 
plea of ** reasons of' State ” or public, interest is open* to * 
serious criticism. If the idea of obligation in such cases 
is removed, and only that of convenience or expediency 

* See Hobeon s Twardi Internatkmal Gev^nnuMt, pp. 68f. " • ’ *, 
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left behind, the dealings of nations are reduced to a game 
in which all the chances are in favour of the most unscru¬ 
pulous competitor, and consequently all are enveloped in 
the same fog of suspense and insecurity. It is indeed a 
“ war of all against all, ” in which promises are weapons of 
offence and destruction not less than shells or torpedoes. 
To vary Hobbes’ famous phrase, Gens genti lupus; though, 
on this view, the successful nation must show not less of 
the fox than the wolf in its dealings. And so, as always 
happens in the long run, mere momentary expediency, 
when taken as the supreme rule of action, becomes 
supremely inexpedient; and the device of making promises 
with the intention of keeping them only so far as the inter¬ 
est of the moment is served, involves all nations alike in 
a common burden of suspicion and suspense, of huge 
permanent armaments and, at the worst, in such a war 
as we now witness. ^' 

(2) Generosity,—ThQ question whether generosity is 
a virtue capable of a national application is perhaps more 
difficult; for here the argument from trusteeship comes 
in more directly. How can a statesman rightly give away 
any advantage to which the people whom he represents 
have a reasonable claim ? How can he be sure thaf "he 
will be supported in so doing? For after all, the 
nation as a whole has the right to dispose of its common 
possessions. 

Tf we use the term “generosity” in its narrower sense, 
there is probably no great scope for its exercise in inter¬ 
national relations. Or, rather, the expression of sympathy 
between nation and nation in time of misfortune is not 
as a rule the direct function of governments; and the 
willing help which passes from land to land in the case of 
a devastating famine or earthquake usually passes through 
private or semi-private channels. It is perhaps inevitable 

* Of course, if it be held that war is the supreme and natural function of a virile 
nation, and consequently no real evil but rather a good, then the Machiavellian theory of 
diplomatic faith cannot be touched by such criticisms. If war is the end aimed at, the 
giving of. promises not meant to be binding is a fruitful provider of occasions for war. 
In this way the ultra-Prussian theory is at least consistent. 
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though it is also a matter for regret, that, in general. 
States, as such should be debarred from showing the 
virtue of mutual helpfulness. But, if the nation which 
brings help makes its sympathy known in other ways, the 
chief end is attained. There are indeed instances of 
generosity on the part of governments, one of the most 
familiar being the cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece 
by Mr. Gladstone; but this might almost be regarded as 
an act of justice in view of the character of the islanders 
and the fact that their kinsmen in Greece were a sufficient¬ 
ly well organized nation to offer them good government. 

But if we extend the term “generosity” to include 
that which is perhaps better known as magnanimity—th& 
willingness to go to the help of the oppressed, or to refrain 
from exacting the last fraction of tribute from a conquered 
or subject people—there are many instances to be found. 
Yet even here it may be objected that a government has 
no right to pledge the resources or endanger the welfare 
of its people in the interest of other nations. And, if 
there were no living contact between government and 
people this might indeed be so. If the whole initiative 
and the whole power of decision lay with the small group 
of ‘statesmen on whom the immediate responsibility for 
action rests, they might judge that, in a choice between 
magnanimity and a strict regard to the safety and interests 
of their own people, they were bound to choose the 
latter. But just here is one of chief gains of democratic 
government—that a natural link is forged between the 
statesman and the people whom he represents and that he 
may win their free consent to whatever action he deems 
best and most honourable for the nation as a whole. Nor 
is there any nobler r6le possible in our modern world 
than that of the leader of a free people, who sets before^ 
them two paths and persuades them to tread the higher 
even if it leads to the sacrifice of some material gain. 
Thus, it is no mean argument in favour of democracy that 
it provides a way of escape—even if it be seldom used to 
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the full—from the dilemma between generous action on 
the national scale and the hampering conception of trustee¬ 
ship narrowly interpreted. When a nation can decide 
for itself, and even when it is in close contact with its 
representatives who must decide, it possesses at least the 
means and the opportunity for generous action. 

(3) Self-sacrifice.—‘G^naro^iiy, in all its higher reaches, 
involves sacrifice. But national self-sacrifice is the last virtue 
which we could look for on the theory that the primary 
and dominant object of government is the well-being of 
the governed. Yet there is a sense in w hich sacrifice is 
the soul of all virtue. If fidelity to one’s word, or 
justice, or generosity, do not involve some element of 
self-abnegation or personal loss, we say in ordinary speech 
that there is “no virtue” in them. Even duty would 
lose its characteristic meaning if it could always, or 
generally, be performed without loss or pain. So those 
who seek to rule out sacrifice from the roll of national 
virtues cut deep into the very conception of national 
morality. If veracity and justice are duties, and if there 
is merit in fulhlling them, that merit must be won at some 
cost of sacrifice. 

For us all it has become easier in the last year to* See 
that this conception does indeed apply in the life*of nations 
because of the example of Belgium. It is true that an 
example so shining and so terrible comes but seldom in 
the whole course of history; but when it comes, who 
can fail to recognize its meaning? Not the least remark¬ 
able thing in the action of Belgium in August 1914 was 
the swiftness—nay, the immediacy—of the resolve to 
resist at all costs. Kant has a far-reaching distinction 
between the “hypothetical imperative” of prudence, 
wl^ich depends on' some deliberately chosen object of 
pursuit of maxim of-interest, and the “ categorical impera¬ 
tive” of duty, which suffers no deliberation and can be 
evaded only by the betrayal of that which is highest 
in our 'nature. That there is a “ categorical imperative ” 
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in the life of nations, and that it overrides all the ordinary 
maxims of a prudent statesmanship, was never mure 
clearly shown than by King Albert and his advisers in 
these fateful hours. They knew that they were trustees 
for their country ; but, faced with two conceptions of 
trusteeship—that of material interest and that of freedom 
and honour—they unhesitatingly chose the latter. 

These characteristics of their decision are clearly 
brought out in an address given some months later in Paris 
by M. Vandervelde“ The terrible menace or the in¬ 
famous offers of Germany were enough to cause unanimity 
among us on a question of honour. And on 4th August, 
1914, at the moment when the German armies were begin¬ 
ning to invade our territory and we knew from the first 
burnings and butcheries what was before us, at the moment 
when we knew what the performance of our duty was to 
cost us, there were no longer in the Belgian Parliament 
either Republicans or Monarchists, either Liberals t)r Catho¬ 
lics, either Flemings or Walloons—there was only a unani¬ 
mous nation when, speaking in its name, King Albert con¬ 
cluded with these words : ‘ We may be conquered, but we 
shall hever be subdued.’ ” No small part of this unanimity 
was due to the fact that the Belgians regarded the neutra 
lity of their country, not only as a safeguard to themselves 
but as a trust for other nations. So its preservation 
was doubly a duty. “ This was what the Government 
realized. There was no discussion on this point. In 
the Council of Ministers there was unanimity. Know¬ 
ing what awaited Belgium, no man hesitated—do what 
thou oughtest, come what may.” So in the twentieth 
century the nation again drew inspiration from the 
watchword of William of Orange in the sixteenth “ It is 

i 

possible to undertake without hope, and to persevere 
without succeeding.” * 

Could there be a more unanswerable proof that the 
highest spirit of individual self-sacrifice may be equalled 

* Report in Ivi et Vie of let July t915, Supplement. 
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or surpassed by a whole people ? And if, happily, the 
opportunity for such a proof to be given conies seldom, 
when given, it remains as a beacon for succeeding ages. 

# # * * 

There are, then, two conditions which must be ful¬ 
filled if we are to do justice at once to the trusteeship of 
rulers for their peoples and to the capacity for high 
moral action inherent in the nations themselves. The 
thought of trusteeship must be interpreted in a high 
sense, as extending to spiritual possessions not less than to 
material goods ; and the great body of the people must 
support their leaders in this interpretation. The latter 
condition is most naturally and normally fulfilled in a 
democratically governed country, yet the form of demo¬ 
cracy is not essential. There may be a true moral unity 
where representative government has not yet been attained 
or has been broken into fragments by misfortune. The 
part of the women of Europe in contributing to the ethos 
and influencing the general will of their respective lands 
cannot be denied, even though they have as yet in the 
principal States no constitutional means of making their 
ideals operative. And in time of extreme stress, such as 
that which has befallen Belgium, national sentiment and 
the conviction of national unity tend to centre round 
a man, or a small group of men, rather than round any 
institution, however essential in normal times.* 

It is when such a sense of unity—such an exercise of 
the common will—comes into play, whatever its particular 
organ of expression, that the attribution of a moral per¬ 
sonality to a nation is seen to be no mere metaphor, 
and the capacity for sacrifice on a national scale to be 


* In the address just quoted M. Vandervelde used these words : “La resistance beige, 
too I’atinoarn^e—car on 6praiive toujours le besoin d'incarner I’dme d’un peuple dans 
quelques individualites —dans t^is figures symboliques: le Roi, le Cardinal archevfique 
de Malines, M. Max, bourgmestre de Bruxelles. Bt tous les trois incarnent rfiellement 
quelque chose de I'dme de la Belgique." At the close M. Charles Gide, who presided, 
said, truly as well as gracefully, that a fourth nameehould be added—that of the speaker 
himsdif. We may well regard that nation as fortunate in _ misfortune which can find 
Siuoh a fourfold leadership and expression of its highest ethical character ; and can add 
to the unit^ of Choroh and State the strength of Labour^nd of Civic patriotism. 
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no delusion. It was the greatest and most unflinch¬ 
ing of English individualists who, in his great defence 
of the liberty of the individual conscience, spoke also of 
the awakening of the national soul: —“ Methinks I see 
in my mind a noble and puissant nation, rousing herself 
as a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks.” In the life of nations the intervals of sleep, when 
the unity of the national spirit is broken and its moral 
forces are dispersed, are long, and the times of awakening 
are few and soon over. But these rare times of awaken¬ 
ed life and conscious and resolute will, show that nations 
are moral beings, because each can feel its freedom in 
choice and its unity in action ; and that they may become 
truly Christian in learning the lesson “ Die to live.” If 
the peoples could but remember the inspiration of their 
passing moments during the common days and rediscover 
in the face of ordinary needs and duties the unity of spirit 
and the readiness to face pain and loss which they show in 
face of an outward enemy, they would become Christian 
indeed. But no single act, however heroic, can achieve 
this end. It cannot be attained by even an honest and 
repeated profession of faith, whether by monarch or legis¬ 
lature ; though the ethical and religious conviction of a 
nation, if it be living and dominant, will find its own means 
of expression through laws and institutions. But it can 
be attained through the steady exercise of the national 
will in the endeavour to realize the Good, as it is seen in 
moments of vision, in all the relations, internal not less 
thpn external, of the country’s life. 


G. F. BARBOUR. 



A GERMAN ON INDIA. 

BY STANLEY RICE. 

"Y^E are all now awake to the fact that for a long time 
past Germany, under a thin guise of superficial 
friendship, has been nursing a deep-seated hatred against 
England and all her works. We know now that that hatred 
has been sedulously fostered by her political writers and 
carefully inculcated in her schools. “ Gott strafe England ” 
has long been her motto even though it may only recently 
have taken definite shape. England is the robber state 
which it is not only permissible to rob but which ought to 
be robbed in the name of righteousness and justice : she is 
a tyrant under whose yoke millions are groaning all over 
the world, and it is the glorious mission of the German 
Siegfried to deliver the world from the English Fafner. 
In India especially she has brought nothing but vulgarity, 
coming to it with the Bible in one hand and the opium 
pipe in the other. The mysterious glamour of thfe East 
has melted away under the cold breath of her utfli- 
tarianism. That religious neutrality is the very bedrock 
and foundation of our Indian Empire, that the people are 
for the most part free to follow not only their own reli¬ 
gion but also their own customs and to live their life as 
they have been accustomed to live it; that the people as a 
whole have the most implicit faith in British justice, tljat 
in the consciousness of it they are tolerant of mistakes 
—these are things which such writers find it convenient to 
ignore, because their object is not honest: their purpose 
is not to present a faithful picture but a plausible caricature. 

“ Historical truth is nqthing ; political capital is everything. 

I suppose it may be taken as axiomatic that a man 
will generally tell the truth unless he has some special 
purpose'in lying. It may therefore be not uninteresting 
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to consider for a little while what a German has said 
of India at a time ilnd in circumstances which make it 
difficult to believe that he meant to imply anything but 
what he said. The lecture, which is the subject of this 
paper, was delivered before a scientific society in Berlin, 
it was published in the journal of the Society and was 
probably therefore never intended either to be translated 
into English or to get into the hands of the people at 
large. The lecturer was Professor Wegener who toured 
round India with the Grown Prince and whose opinions 
may be taken to be genuine except in so far as they may 
have been coloured by pleasant memories of hospitalities 
received. That is the only conceivable reason for discount¬ 
ing what is otherwise a fair and judicious eulogy. The 
lecture was delivered in 1911 and some of it—notably the 
part which deals with the Partition of Bengal—is now 
out of date, but it is still of interest as showing what 
a fair-minded German really thought before the War. 

The whole tone of the discourse is contained in the 
last few words in which he wishes England success “in 
defending for a long time to come her remarkable empire 
in India.” He does not conceal that relations were strained 
even then or that his pious wish was by no means 
unanimously endorsed in Germany ; indeed, he hints that 
the prevailing opinion was that it would be a distinct 
advantage for Germany, “ wenn die englische Herrschaft 
in Indien zusammenbraeche.” 

The special interest which this Professor found in the 
cojintry—and this is all the more remarkable, in view of 
the fact that Germany claims to be the salt of the earth, and 
to govern the nations by right of her transcendent superio¬ 
rity in civilization, as well as in the “ wille zur Macht ” 
and by right of her imperial mission—was that Efngland 
was ruling it. “Say what you willpf*the English,”*he ' 
says, “ nobody can deny that they are the most experienced 
and successful colonists in the world . . . . We too have 
colonies and must learn as beginners,” and India .is the 
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best school to learn in. And again further on in the 
lecture he pays another tribute to Imperial England 
at the expense of the German claims. He speaks 
of “ the quite extraordinary genius for administration 
which is peculiar to the English, as it formerly was 
to the Romans. Their greatest gift is not their business 
capacity : in that they have rivals ; but they are unrivalled 
in their instinctive ability for organization and government.” 

We need not read these flattering remarks in any 
spirit of self-conceit: the point for our attention is rather 
the light which they throw on the professedly political 
writings. Bernhardi, with a political axe to grind, 
announces to the world at large that Germany “not less than 
England is dowered with a genius for empire.” Wegener, 
with a firsthand knowledge of English empire and all 
that it really means, whispers to a confidential circle of 
friends, that England is the expert authority and Germany 
only the beginner, and that there may be no mistake about 
it, whereby the critic may say that this is to confound 
a capacity with a fact, an aspiration with an experience, 
he adds that this special gift is peculiar to the English. 
The point may be only of academic importance,* or the 
future may prove Bernhardi to be right. But there* are 
probably many thinking men in Germany who recognize 
that, whether the genius be there or not, they are “only 
beginners,” and for them tropical colonies are still an experi¬ 
ment, a leap in the dark, iwhich might conceivably end in 
disaster. 

Germany at the outset of the War looked upon Englpd 
as decadent, a flabby and emasculated nation whose 
Empire would fall to pieces at the first hint of difficulty. 
The* self-governing colonies would cast oflf the Mother 
Country. The suzerainty over Egypt would vanish. South 
Africa would rise iq revolt and would make common cause 
with the German “Sud-West.” India woiild prove to be 
a source of embarrassment and entanglement, if nothing 
worse,' • We know now to what extent these political 
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prophecies have been fulfilled. They seem to have been 
born of the dreams and the desires of theorists, for of all 
nations the Germans seem least capable of understanding 
the attitude of other nations towards one another and of 
realizing the causes of their own unpopularity. Wegener is 
under no such delusions as regards India. He recognizes 
fully that there are many and serious problems in India 
and he discusses in some detail the causes which led to the 
unrest of that period ; but he ends with his conviction that 
“take it all in all 1 see no acute danger for England’s 
position in India.” 

The Professor is no subscriber to the dogma of the 
opium pipe and the Bible, if by that dogma it is meant 
that the English are seeking to eliminate the native 
religions and the native morality in favour of the European 
brands. On the contrary, he considers that the English 
carry a “ careful circumspection ” (peinlichc Vorsicht) in 
religious matters almost too far. Not only does such 
scrupulosity, according to certain missionaries whom he 
consulted, sometimes lead to a bias in favour of the 
“ heathen ” as against the Christian but obviously important 
measures have had to be dropped in deference to the 
religious attitude of the people, notably the campaign 
against the plague, which he admits was attacked with 
workmanlike energy and unbounded enthusiasm and 
devotion. Towards the end of his lecture, however, he 
commits himself to the opinion that the most threatening 
of Indian problems is what he calls the “ Reaction of the 
H^dus against Western culture and its followers.” In this 
respect he seems to be wrong, and it is perhaps just these 
transient ebullitions which the Germans have mistaken for 
permanent tendencies and which have led them into‘false 
conclusions. There can be no doubt in the minds of 
observers in India, that religion was freefy used as so much * 
political capital, and that any reaction against Western 
culture was chiefly, if not entirely, an invitation to the 
people upon the lines of least resistance to join the ranks 
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of the discontented. In order to generate heat there must 
be friction and it is difficult to see where the friction was to 
come from when there was no opposing force. Hindus 
are free to return to the worship of the ancient gods, if 
indeed they have ever abandoned it, * because there is ''ho 
one to say them nay, so long at least as the rites do not 
involve a flagrant violation of the accepted code of 
humanity. And if the question be viewed from the 
other, the social standpoint, it is equally difficult to see 
how an organized attack on Western culture can succeed. 
Things have gone too far and the strictly orthodox party 
are in the position of Julian. The advantages of contact 
with the Western world are too apparent, the inconveni¬ 
ence of adhering strictly to antiquated regulations is too 
obvious, to give any serious reaction the slightest chance 
of victory. India cannot now sleep the sleep of Brunnhilde, 
encircled by the magic fire of her ancient Articles of 
Religion, and even if she could, some Siegfried would arise 
from among her own people to deliver her from such a 
position of national stagnation. The educated classes must 
for their own sakes and for the sake of India’s position in 
the world, prevent the success of any reactionary^ move¬ 
ment and it would surely be the height of imprudence fof the 
Brahmin to imperil the great advantages he now possesses, 
by forcing the rulers of the country to take sides against 
him. Western culture in India has not been forced upon 
the Indian : it has grown with the growth of the country 
and be India never so independent she cannot now relin¬ 
quish it without sacrificing her place in the world qnd 
becoming negligible without her borders and impoverished 
within them. 

This part of the Professor’s argument, then, seems to 
me exaggerated if not wholly false, but it is just that line of 
* argument which wopld be seized upon with aiyidity by those 
who wish to find signs of weakness in the British Empire 
in India and who interpret the facts in the light of their 
own desires. It is only fair to repeat that there is no sign 
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throughout the lecture of any intention to twist the facts so 
as io support some preconceived idea, however palatable 
to GermaijK audiences. 

The justification of British rule in India lies, we are 
tofd, first and foremost in the increase of population which 
is regarded as a sure indication of peace and prosperity and 
orderly government. The extension of the railway and 
irrigation systems which have led to an extraordinary 
development of trade, the establishment of the post and 
telegraph services, of a uniform system of justice, of 
schools and universities, the care of the public health and 
the provision against famine, lastly the creation of a purer 
and more unselfish public spirit,—all these things are among 
the blessings which England has conferred upon India. 

But some of these are not unmixed blessings. The 
very increase of the population brings with it an ever- 
increasing pressure on the land which the reclamation of 
new soil can only retard but not cure, and which the inevit¬ 
able decline of native industries through the operation of 
economic laws tends to accelerate. Even the law courts 
have their disadvantages for the Judges are bound to assist 
the usurious creditor whom, as the Professor quaintly 
says, “the debtor would in former times have simply 
struck dead ” (einfach tot), and this knowledge made the 
creditor careful (darum sah dieser sich etwas vor). 

His most pregnant criticism however is reserved for 
the educational system. Valentine Chirol has described the 
educational experiment as “ more arduous even than that 
of governing the 300 millions of India with a handful of 
Englishmen. Many nations have conquered remote 
dependencies inhabited by alien races, imposed their laws 
upon them, and held them in peaceful subjection. . . •. We 
alone have attempted to educate them in our own literature 
and science and to make them by education the intellectual * 
partners of our civilization.” Dr. Wegener quotes this 
with full approbation and he attributes the unexpected 
degradation of the schools into mere machinery, foy “ the 
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superficial passing of examinations ” to the great influx of 
the less intelligent classes and the consequent decline in 
the standard owing to the want of qualified teachers. 
Such criticism comes not unnaturally from a German, in 
whose own country qualified teachers jostle one another 
in the competition to teach and where, as Price Collier 
says, the only way to prevent a flood of candidates for the 
civil service was to make the examinations severe. But 
there is a curious similarity between the Professor’s next 
criticism and a further passage in Price Collier’s book. 
We are told—and not without truth—that these super¬ 
ficial passings of examinations lead to the creation of 
a half-educated class who are “practically useless” and 
thereby to a flood of unemployed aspirants for Government 
posts who are doomed to “economic misery.” This is 
what Price Collier says:—“ Not to reach a certain standard 
means that a man’s way is barred from the army and navy, 
civil service, diplomatic or consular service, from social 
life in short. . . . The man of twenty-five who has not 
won an education and a degree faces a blank wall barring 
his entrance anywhere : and even when, weaponed with 
the necessary academic passport, he is permitted to* enter, 
he meets with an appalling competition which has peoj^^led 
Germany with educated inefficients who must* work for 
next to nothing, and who keep down the level of the earn¬ 
ings of the rest.” It is not contended that the cases are 
exactly parallel: such cases seldom are. Germany is so 
well stocked with the fit that the unfit are bound to go 
under. The conditions in India are rather that, whjle 
there is plenty of scope for the fit, there is desperate com¬ 
petition among the half-educated for the broken meats of 
the loaves and fishes. There is no need to labour this 
because it is rather • the attitude which is relevant to my 
* purpose. The Geripan lecturer apparently thinks that we 
began well enough if we had only been able to keep up the 
/ttandard. To him the essential is efficiency, and the touch¬ 
stone xjf .efficiency is book-learning. The Anglo-Saxon 
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critic of our educational system feels rather that we may 
after all have made a psychological mistake at the begin¬ 
ning, in that we did not sufficiently recognize the inherent 
differences between the English and the Indian boy. Every 
year we turn out from our public schools hundreds of young 
men whose equipment for life consists of a modest acquain¬ 
tance with Latin and Greek, a smattering of mathematics 
and perhaps some elements of modern languages and his¬ 
tory, That, for instance, in a higher scale of degree is the 
equipment of the Indian Civil Service, for which as a body 
the Professor has unqualified praise. We imported the 
same idea into India and hoped that the same results would 
follow. But in India the unexpected always happens. The 
Indian boy with unlimited patience, nimble wits and a habit 
of taking himself seriously, is at the same time lacking in ver¬ 
satility and the power of observation. He is not usually ath¬ 
letic either by nature or by tradition. Again, the landless 
youth without capital, in a country where agriculture is the 
staple industry, where the learned professions are limited 
and the prizes are few, was forced to make a living somehow 
and the most obvious means to this was either by the surer 
road of Government service or by the more precarious but 
probably more lucrative one of the law. And so it came 
about that, that education which was primarily intended for 
the formation of character, became a system of cramming 
for the mere passing of examination—a kind of inferior 
German Gymnasium. The German sees chiefly the 
inefficiency : the Anglo-Saxon would probably deplore the 
failure to influence the character. This is perhaps the 
extreme view. I am not concerned with the truth of the 
criticism, but only with the difference in the angle of vision 
between the German and the English critic. * • 
Professor Usher of Washington Upi\4rsity, in'putting 
what he conceives to be the German A^ew, says that*the 
English have succeeded to a shadowy authority which gave 
them “the right of direction, of suggestion not of con¬ 
trol, , . , They have helped the rulers by a business-like 
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administratiun and they have improved the condition of the 
peasants. But could not the Germans also do as much ? 
Do the English give the Hindu anything which the German 
could not give as well?"" As an argument for substituting 
German for English authority such questions are puerile, 
for if the two things are equal, there is no need for a 
change. But let that pass. Germany might perhaps have 
given to India her material benefits, railways, canals, the 
postal system and so on, always supposing that she would 
have had the will and provided that she could have done 
in forty years what it has taken England a century and a 
half to achieve. In some respects she might have done 
better. She might have introduced her system of land 
banks sooner, have learnt the languages more thoroughly, 
have studied the religion and the religious books more 
deeply. But the one thing—and that the most important 
of all—which she could not have given, is the English ideal 
and the English system of government. They may be 
better or they may be worse, but in that ideal and in that 
system the Indians have been educated for a century, and 
Germany could not give them because they are not hers 
to give. We believe in the spirit of liberty and'in that 
spirit we have sought to govern India, with those adapt¬ 
ations which seem necessary to the conditions: if there be 
some who think that the Government of India is at once 
too autocratic and too paternal, at least we have not attain¬ 
ed to the rigidity of Prussia. We have not stretched the 
nations on the Prussian bed of Procrustes. The Germans 
are only beginners, and from all accounts their attempts 
to rule* alien nations in Alsace-Lorraine, in Poland and in 
Africa have not been signally successful. The Germans 
are only beginners, and when they ask what England has 
given fo India wViich Germany could not equally have given, 
thd answer is thkt England has given that experience and 
that genius which have made her admittedly supreme among 
the nations in the art of government. 


STANLEY RICE. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

From the Despatch of 18U to the Administration of Lord 

William Bentinck. 

TT is not apparent at what date the East India Company ^ 
first turned its attention to the education of the 
peoples of India. It is true that it established the Calcutta 
Madrassah in 1782 and the Benares Sanskrit College in 
1791. But the object in founding them was self-interest, 
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for they were to furnish maul vis and pandits who should 
be competent to cite Muhammadan and Hindu Law 
in causes that had to be tried by British Magistrates. 

Sir John Shore on the Education of the Masses. 

However, so far back as the administration of Sir John 
Shore (1793-1798) the subject of the education of the 
masses had claimed consideration. In his Notes on Indian 
Affairs he asked “ Is a rational attempt to educate the 
people of this great country to be made ? Or are they to 
be allowed to remain in their present state of ignorance ?— 
that is, as far as relates to the assistance of their English 
masters. . . . What has been, and what ought to have been, 
the course pursued by the British Rulers? Certainly 
it was their duty first to have ordained that the language 
and character of the country should be that of the Courts 
of Justice; secondlyy to have established schools, or at 
least to have encouraged those that already existed, for 
the education of the people in their own language and 
character; thirdly^ to have promoted the translation of 
books of knowledge into the vernacular tongue; and, 
fourthlyy to have afforded all who had leisure or inclination 
the means of acquiring that knowledge in which the most 
general information is concentrated, the English.” 

iMrd Moira on Indigenous Education as it existed. » 

About twenty years later, Lord Moira, in his Minute 
of the 2nd October, 1815, wrote thus;—“The general, 
the sad defect of this education (indigenous) is that the 
inculcation of moral principles forms no part of it. This 
radical want is not imputable to us. The necessity of self- 
defence (for all our extensions of our territory have been 
achieved in repelling efforts made for the subversion of 
our ppwer) aiul our occupation in securing the new 
possessions have ^allowed us, till lately, but little leisure 
to examine deliberately the state of the population which 
we had been gradually bringing beneath our sway. 
It was already vitiated. The unceasing wars which 
had harassed all parts of India, left everywhere their 
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invariable effects—a disorganization of that frame-work 
of habit and opinion which enforces moral conduct and 
an emancipation of all those irregular impulses which 
revolt at its restraint. The village schoolmasters could 
not teach that in which they themselves had never been 
instructed ; and universal debasement of mind, the constant 
concomitant of subjugation to despotic rule, left no chance 
that an innate sense of equity should in those confined 
circles suggest the recommendation of the principles not 
thought worthy of cultivation by the Government. 

His Proposals in the Matter of Moral Instruction. 

“ The remedy for this is to furnish the village school¬ 
master with little manuals of religious sentiment and ethic 
maxims conveyed in such a shape as may be attractive to 
the scholars, taking care that, while awe and adoration of 
the Supreme Being are earnestly instilled, no jealousy be 
excited by pointing out any particular creed. The absence 
of such an objection and small pecuniary rewards for zeal, 
occasionally administered by the Magistrates, would induce 
the masters to use those compilations readily.” In another 
part of the same minute Lord Moira continuedThe 
moral 'and intellectual improvement of the natives will 
necessarily form a prominent feature of any plan which 
may arise; from the above suggestions; and I have, there¬ 
fore, not failed to turn my most solicitous attention to 
the important object of public education. The humble but 
valuable class of village schoolmasters claims the first place 
in this discussion. These men teach the first rudiments 
of reading, writing and arithmetic for a trifling stipend 
which is within reach of any man’s means, and the ins¬ 
truction which they are capable of imparting suffices for 
the village zemindar, the village accountant, and the 
village shopkeeper. As the public mojey would be ill- 
appropriated in merely providing gratuifous access to that ‘ 
quantum of education which is already attainable, any 
intervention of Government^ either by superintendence or by 
contribution^ should be directed to the improvement ,of existing 
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tuition, and to the diffusion of it to places and persons now 
out of its reach, improvement and diffusion may go hand 
in hand; yet the latter is to be considered a matter of calcula¬ 
tion, while the former should be deemed positively incumbent.** 

Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Statesmaa4ike Views- 

Sentiments such as those expressed by Lord Moira 
towards the education of the Company’s Indian subjects 
were entertained by others besides him. Within a month 
of Lord Moira’s minute Sir Charles Metcalfe thus pleaded 
for the education of “ our native subjects ” “ The world is 

governed by an irresistible power which giveth and taketh 
away dominion, and vain would be the impotent pru¬ 
dence of man against the operations of its almighty influence. 
All that rulers can do is to merit dominion by promoting 
the happiness of those under them. If we perform our 
duty in this respect, the gratitude of India, and the ad¬ 
miration of the world, will accompany our name through 
all ages whatever may be the revolutions of futurity; 
but if we withhold our blessings from our subjects from 
a selfish apprehension of possible danger at a remote 
period, we shall not deserve to keep our dominion; we 
shall merit that reverse which time has possibly in store 
for us; and shall fall with the mingled hatred and con¬ 
tempt, hisses and execrations of mankind. . . . .The more 
blessings we confer on them (our native subjects) the 
’’^better hold shall we have on their aflcctions, and in con¬ 
sequence the greater strength and duration to our empire.” 

The East India Company in /<?/.? allots One Lakh of Rupees 
for the Encouragement of Oriental Classical languages. 

The Court of Directors at Home were in accord with 
these far-seeing and statesman-like views. Indeed, Act 
LIII of King George III. (1813), communicated to the 
Goverdor-Gene^l jn 1814, enacted:—“It shall be lawful 
•for‘the Governoi*-General in Council to direct that out 

as " t 

of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues 
and profits after defraying all civil and military charges, 
Ok sum of not less than one lakh of rupees (£10,000) 
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in each year shall be set apart and applied to the 
revival and improvement of literature and the en¬ 
couragement of the learned natives of India, and for 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories 
of India.” ^ 

This may be regarded as the First Education Des¬ 
patch. But the Court of Directors do not appear to have 
had in mind any well-defined scheme of education. Such 
instructions as they gave, had direct reference to Oriental 
Classical Languages. 

Vernacular lulucution to he fostered. 

Their Despatch, however, did not definitely exclude 
the vernacular instruction imparted in the indigenous 
rural schools i — We refer with particular satisfaction 
upon this occasion to that distinguished feature of internal 
polity which prevails in some parts of India, and by 
which the instruction of the people is provided for by a 
certain charge upon the produce of the soil, and by other 
endowments in favour of the village teachers, who are 

thereby rendered public servants of the community. 

This venerable and benevolent institution of the Hindoos 
is represented to have withstood the shock of revolutions, 
and to its operation is ascribed the general intelligence of 
the natives as scribes and accountants. We are so strong¬ 
ly persuaded of its great utility, that we are desirous you 
should take early measures to inform yourselves of its 
present state, t and that you will report to us the result 
of your enquiries, affording in the meantime the protection 
of Government to the village teachers in all their just rights 
and immunities, and marking, by some favourable dis¬ 
tinction, any individual amongst them who may be re¬ 
commended by superior merit or acquiremj/hts ; for Rumble 
as their station may appear, if judged by acomparison with 
any corresponding character in this country, we understand 

* Section 43, Gap. 155 of LIII George III., 1813. 

t No action was taken till 1835, when Lord William Bentinck deputed Mr. W. Adam 
to make a survey of indigenous education in Bengal. Sec Chapter II. . . 
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those village teachers are held in great veneration through¬ 
out India.” 


Tke Despatch of IS14 explains the object upon which 
the One Lakh (Irani was to be expended. 

Act LIII of 1813 was clear upon one point at least, viz., 
that part of the one lakh of rupees was to be spent upon 
the “introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences.” The Governor-General and his Council did not 
quite understand whether the sciences under reference 
were those of the West or of the East. To dispel all doubt 
the Court of Directors, in their Despatch of 1814, explain¬ 
ed that by “sciences” was meant the Oriental Sciences— 
the systems of ethics written in the Sanskrit language which 
embodied “ codes of laws and compendiums of the duties 
relating to every class of people,” and which treated 
of “all the virtues of plants and drugs”—and “many 
other things the study of which might do much to form 
links of communication between Indians and European 
officials.” 

Immediate effect could not he givcu to the 
Educational Scheme of tke East India Company. 

The way was now cleared for action. But the hour was 
unpropitious.. Lord Minto had just quitted office and a 
new Governor-General had arrived—the Marc^uis of Hast¬ 
ings. The Pindaris were harrying Central India. The 
Gurkha War claimed the years 1814 to 1816. The Pindari 
War occupied 1817. The Fourth Maratha War followed 
in 1817-1819. Obviously, it was not possible to develop 
schemes of education when all available time and thought 

* The local authorities do not appear to have fostered the indigenous system of 
education. Mr. Howell (i86A-67) makes the following reflectionsIt is much to be 
regretted that, as each Province fell under our rule, the Government did not take advantage 
of the time when the Prestige of conquest, or gratitude for delivery from war and oppres* 
aion, were strong in tm popular mind, to make the village school an important feature in 
the village system that Xiis almost everywhere transmitted to us. Had this been done, and 
had tbffi numerous village allowances been diverted to this object, and had the Govern* 
meat devoted itself to the ifnprovement of school-books and schoolmasters, instead of 
establishing a few new schools (N.B,, Between 1821 and 1823) of its own, and thereby 
encouraging the belief that it was for the State, and not for the community, to look after 
education, the work of general improvement would have been substituted for the work 
of partial construction and wc should have had in every Province a really adequate 
sysiem>of national education.” 
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had to be devoted to the subjection of the turbulent forces 
that Girled around a not yet firmly established foreign 
Government. 

Private Individuals and Missionaries interest 

themselves in the F.ducation of the People. 

But vi^hat the Company could not do had already been 
essayed by planters and missionaries. For example, in 
1803, Mr. Ellerton, an indigo planter at Malda, had es¬ 
tablished several vernacular schools on his “ concern ” and 
had written certain text-books in Bengali for use in them. 
In 1814 the Rev. Robert May, a Christian Missionary, 
set up 16 schools in and around Chinsurah. So successful 
were these schools that Mr. Gordon Forbes, the British 
Commissioner at Chinsurah, brought them to the favour¬ 
able notice of the Government, who made a monthly 
allowance (afterwards increased to Rs. 1,800) of Rs. 600 
to Mr. May to support and extend the school system he 
had introduced. The result was that by the time Mr. May 
died in 1818, he left 36 schools attended by 3,000 pupils 
including Hindus and Muhammadans. It had been his 
practice to attach a pandit of capacity to a small group of 
schools,'and in his schools he improved upon the indigenous 
system of oral instruction by introducing printed books 
both entertaining and instructive. On Mr. May’s death 
the Government availed itself of two other missionaries, 
Messrs. Pearson and Harley, who opened a considerable 
number of schools between Khulna and Shamnagar, and 
later on at Bankipore. They too wrote several text-books 
in Bengali. Meanwhile, the Serampore Missionaries, 
Carey, Marshman and Ward, were not inactive. They 
established 20 schools in the vicinity of Calcutta, and their 
printing press issued a series of vernacular school-books. 

Stewart’s Schools at Burdwan. • ^ 

Concurrently with these activities in the direction of 
elementary education for the masses, in 1816 the Church 
Missionary Society, through the agency of Captain Stewart, 
began to open vernacular schools in and around Burdwan. 
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In 1818 they were ten in number; cost about Rs. 16 each 
a month; and afforded instruction to 1,000 children. * 

How his Schools were conducted. 

In the schools instruction was given from dictation. 
The monitor, with the text-book in his hand, had to 
pronounce a portion of each sentence audibly and delib¬ 
erately, while each boy in the class wrote it down in 
his copybook. When the lesson for the day was completed, 
the necessary corrections in each pupil’s book were also 
made by the monitor. Every boy in turn had then to read 
aloud what he had written—sentence by sentence. The 
advantages claimed for this scheme of instruction were that 
one printed book served for a dozen children; that the 
pupils made concurrent progress in penmanship and spell¬ 
ing ; and that they acquired a facility in reading and writ¬ 
ing their own language. It was further postulated that a 
spirit of animation and emulation was engendered ; that in¬ 
struction was combined with pleasure ; and that important 
facts and truths written from dictation and read over three 
or four times, could not fail to remain deeply impressed on 
the memory. 

Local Opposition. 

The Rev. J. Long thus gives an account of the diffi¬ 
culties against which Captain Stewart had to ‘contend 
** At the commencement of his labours, he encountered 
' considerable opposition. Reports were industripusly cir¬ 
culated that it was his design to ship all the children 
to England. And it was then sufficient objection to a 
book being read if it contained the name of Jesus. A 
case occurred near Burdwan where a Hindu, rather than^ 
give his child to be educated by the Missionary, left 
it out at night to be devoured by jackals! There were 
fi^e Brahmanic&i Schools in Burdwan, the masters of which 
were afraid that their own institutions would be broken 
up by the missionary schools. They, therefore, fulminated 
curses against any natives who should send their jphildren 
\o Captain Stewart’s schools. But he chose his teachers 
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from among the ablest natives in the villages where his 
schools were to be established, and thus disarmed opposi¬ 
tion by the bait of self-interest, and the five Brahmanical 
schools were soon abandoned. The introduction of 
printed books into the schools at first caused alarm. The 
natives apprehended it was some plan for ensnaring their 
children and destroying their caste!—as all instruction 
was previously conveyed through manuscript, and it was 
remarked of the village masters ‘ if you put a book into 
their hands, they are unable to read it, and are still less 
able to understand its general contents ’. . . . Besides 

the outlines of Astronomy and of the History of England, 
which were introduced into these schools. Captain Stewart 
also caused instruction to be given in some few of the pre¬ 
ambles of the Honourable Company’s Regulations, which 
are particularly calculated to convince the people of India 
that Government anxiously desire to promote their comfort 
and advantage. In reading these, their first and most deep- 
rooted impressions are in favour of their rulers, and submis¬ 
sion will consequently follow from attachment and love.” 

David Hare establishes Schools in Calcutta. 

During the years immediately preceding 1817, David 
Hare, Watch-maker, Educationist and Philanthropist, in 
association with Raja Radha Kanta Deva, a well-known 
Sanskrit scholar of the day, improved the condition of the 
vernacular schools in and around Calcutta. He employed 
instructing pandits to visit the gurus and teach them. 
He also gave gifts of books to the gurus. Later on, he 
established a sort of central vernacular school, which almost 
immediately passed to the control of the Calcutta School 
Society. An English school was soon after established 
near the central vernacular school. The two schools held 
classes at diflferent hours—the vernacular from sunrise 
to 9 o’clock and the English from lflu30 to 2-30, and the 
vernacular again from 3-30 to sunset. By this arrangement 
boys ia^the vernacular schools were enabled to attend the 
Englisn school if they so desired. 
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Demand for Instruction in English. 

And most of them did desire to learn English. The 
Court of Directors had made no move whatever in favour 
of an English education for the natives ; but they were 
not to be denied it. In Calcutta, Eurasian teachers— 
chief among whom was Henry Louis Vivian Derozio— 
and natives who had learnt a little of English, set up 
private English schools, or gave instruction in English 
in the homes of the more well-to-do. The Missionaries 
too taught English in their schools, and their schools 
flourished in spite of caste and religious prejudices. 
Indian enterprise established Vernacular Schools with 
English Departments. One such school was at Tuntunia 
(Thanthania) in Cornwallis Street, nearly opposite the 
Temple of Kali. Another school with only an English 
Department was held in the house afterwards occupied 
by Babu Bhuban Mohan Mitra’s school. (A.fi.—These 
two schools were amalgamated in 1834 and formed into 
the David Hare High School.) 

Calcutta School Book Society established- 

Of indigenous elementary schools there was an abund¬ 
ance. In them the beginnings of reading, writfng and 
arithmetic were taught, but not from books, for * the 
art of printing in Bengali was unknown, except to the 
Serampore Missionaries. To make cheap printed books 
available to schools of all classes, the Calcutta School 
Book Society was established in 1817. Four years 
later on it received from Government a donation of 
Rs. 7,000 and a monthly grant of Rs. 500. 

Calcutta School Society established. Its Scope. 

The year 1818 saw the founding of the Calcutta 
School^ Society through the influence and interest of 
the^ Marquis o4 Hastings. The objects for which it 
was established were as follows 

“ That its design be to assist and improve existing 
schools, and to establish and support any further ^chools 
and seminaries which may be requisite-with a view to 
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the more general diffusion of useful knowledge amongst 
the inhabitants of India of every description, especially 
those Provinces subject to the Presidency of Fort William. 

“ That it be also an object of the Society to select 
pupils of distinguished talents and merit from elementary 
and other schools, and to provide for their instruction in 
seminaries of a higher degree with the view of forming 
a body of qualified teachers and translators who may be 
instrumental in enlightening their countrymen and im¬ 
proving the general system of education. When the 
funds of this institution may admit of it, the maintenance 
and tuition of such pupils in distinct seminaries will be 
an object of importance.” 

Its Operations. 

The new Society began its operations by establish¬ 
ing five vernacular elementary schools which were intend¬ 
ed “rather to improve (by serving as models) than to 
supersede the existing seminaries of the country : de¬ 
signed rather to educate the children of the poor than 
the numerous youth of this country whose parents are 
able and willing to pay for their instruction.” It at¬ 
tempted to raise the indigenous school to some level 
of efficiency by organizing a staff of agents, who from 
time to time visited them, examined the progress made 
by their pupils, and rewarded meritorious scholars with 
books. By 1821 the supervision of the Society extended 
to 115 schools in and near Calcutta and containing 
3,828 pupils. In these schools the Bengali language was 
the only medium of instruction, and Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan children indifferently were received into them. 
For at the time Muhammadans had no indigenous element¬ 
ary schools peculiar to themselves, nor had they apy re¬ 
gular system of private tuition. Every father, it is trpe, 
“did what he could for the instruction of his children, either 
personally or by hiring a tutor ; but few fathers, however 
qualified for the task, could spare from their avocations 
the time necessary for the performance of such duties; 
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and hired domestic instructors, though unquestionably 
held in more honour than among the Hindus, and 
treated with great respect by their pupils and employers, 
were always ill paid and often superannuated—men, in 
short, who betake themselves to that occupation only 
when they have ceased from age to be fit for any other. 
There were, moreover, few who were qualified to 
instruct their children, and fewer who were able to 
employ a tutor.” 

Us Services. 

Mr. Adam in his Report on Vernacular' Education 
(1836) thus reviews the services rendered by the Calcutta 
School Society to the cause of popular education 
“ The improvements introduced by the School Society 
into the schools in immediate connexion with it are 
various. Printed, instead of manuscript, school-books 
are now in common use. The branches formerly taught 
are now taught more thoroughly; and instruction is 
extended to subjects formerly neglected, namely, the 
orthography of the Bengali language, geography, and 
moral truth and obligations. The mode of instruction 
has been improved. Formerly the pupils were arranged 
in different divisions according as they were learning to 
write on the ground with chalk, on the palm Idaf, on the 
plantain leaf, or on paper, respectively ; and each boy 
was taught separately by the schoolmaster in a distinct 
lesson. The system of teaching with the assistance of 
monitors, and of arranging the boys in classes formed 
with reference to similarity of ability or proficiency has 
been adopted; and as in some instances it has enabled 
the teachers to increase the number of their pupils very 
considerably, and thereby their own emoluments, it is 
. hoped that it will ultimately have the effect of encourag¬ 
ing men of superior acquirements to undertake the duties 
of instructors of youth. The system of superintendence 

been organized by the appointment of a pandit and 
fn sircar to each of the four divisions into which the schools 
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are distributed. They separately attend two dift'erent 
schools in the morning and two in the evening, staying 
at least one hour at each school, during which time they 
explain to the teachers any parts of the lesson they do 
not fully comprehend, and examine such of the boys as 
they think proper in their different acquirements. The 
destinations of the pandits and sircars are frequently 
changed, and each of them keeps a register containing the 
day of the month ; the time of going to, and leaving, each 
school; the names of the boys examined; the page and 
place of the book in which they were examined ; and the 
names of the schoolmasters in their own handwriting— 
which registers are submitted to the Secretaries of the 
Society every week through the Head Pandit. Further 
examinations, both public'and private, yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly, as necessity or convenience dictated, have 
been held in the presence of respectable European and 
Native gentlemen, when gratuities were given to deserving 
teachers, and prize^ooks to the best scholars, as well as 
books bestowed for the current year at schools.” 

Its Work officially recognized- 

In i823 the Government expressed its appreciation of 
the work being done by the Calcutta School Society by 
giving it a hionthly grant of Rs. 500 towards its expenditure 
upon the schools under its influence. In 1825 the Court of 
Directors confirmed the grant, and in doing so, wrote as 
followsThe Calcutta School Society appears to com¬ 
bine with its arrangements for giving elementary instruc¬ 
tion, an arrangement of still greater importance for educat¬ 
ing teachers for the indigenous schools. The last object 
we deem worthy of great encouragement, since it is upon 
the character of the indigenous schools that the education 
of the great mass of the . population must ultimately 
depend. By training up, therefore, a class of teachers you 
provide for the eventual extension of improved educa¬ 
tion to a portion of the Natives of India far exceeding 
that^ which any elementary instruction that could be 
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immediately bestowed, would have had any chance of 
reaching.”* 

More Schools opened by Missionary Societies. 

As has been said, the Calcutta School Society was 
inaugurated in 1818. In giving a connected account of its 
activities it has been necessary to bring the narrative of 
events up to the year 1825. Let us resume the thread of 
events as in the year 1819. In that year the London 
Missionary Society established some vernacular schools in 
the neighbourhood of Tollygunge and Kidderpore—the 
well-known suburbs of modern Calcutta. Again, in 1821 
Miss Cook (better known as Mrs. Wilson) opened, in con¬ 
nection with the Church Missionary Society, girls* schools, 
which in 1822 numbered 22 with a roll of 400 pupils. 

“ The Circle System, ” 

In the year 1822 the Christian Knowledge Society ini¬ 
tiated the system, familiar in later years as the “Circle 
System.” It had three Circles—one at Tollygunge, another 
at Cossipore, and a third at Howrah. Each Circle con¬ 
tained five ancillary schools attached, so to speak, to one 
central school. There was a guru to each school, while 
the Circle Pandit and the Superintending Missionary 
visited the schools in rotation. Each school cost Rs. 15 
a month, and the guru was paid according to the number 
of his pupils and their proficiency in the first four classes. 
In addition to the usual subjects, Scripture, Grammar, 
Geography and Natural Philosophy were taught. 

Non-indigenous Schools. 

It should perhaps be noted in passing that in the litera¬ 
ture of the day Mission Schools and schools established 
by tl^e Calcutta School Society are commonly designated 
“ elementary schools non-indigenous.*’ The reason for the 
di£brentiation probably was that, though they were element¬ 
ary schools, the coUrse of instruction in them marked 

" *Iti 1833 the income of the Society fell, and from that year it discontinued the 
iljitxaitiinations which it had hitherto held in the elementary schools under its superin* 
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an advance upon the true indigenous schools—the 
characteristic feature in them being that in them were 
used printed books. 

General Committee of Public Instruction appointed. 

It will be remembered that the terms in which the 
Charter of the East India Company had been renewed 
in 1813 rendered it impossible for vernacular elementary 
education to receive direct encouragement. Still, in the 
following ten years something had been done, both by 
Government and by benevolent societies, to advance 
the interests of mass education. In assigning an annual 
sum of one lakh of rupees for the promotion of the 
study of Oriental Classical Languages, the Charter of 
1813 had directed the Government of India to take early 
measures to acquaint themselves with the existing state 
of popular education and to report to the Honourable 
Court of Directors the results of their enquiries. The 
stress of wars had hitherto compelled the Governor- 
General to neglect this mandate. But with the return 
of peace at the conclusion of the Fourth Maratha War 
in 1823 it was not forgotten, and the acting Governor- 
General,' Mr. Adam, appointed a General Committee of 
Public Instruction “for the purpose of ascertaining the 
state of public education, and of the public institutions 
designed for its promotion, and of considering and from 
time to time submitting to Government the suggestion of 
such measures as it may appear .expedient to adopt with 
a view to the better instruction of the people ; to the 
introduction of useful knowledge including the sciences 
and arts of Europe; and to improve their moral charac¬ 
ter.” The Committee consisted of about half-a-dozen 
members, most of whom were Europeans connected, with 
the Public Services. The General Committee were 
assisted by Local Committees disposed* at various mofussil 
centres, and they in some instances were composed of 
a few respectable and educated native gentlemen and the 
principal officers of the local Government, These Local 
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Committees superintended the provincial institutions, but 
were subject to the control of the General Committee. 

Scope of the General Committee’s Labours. 

The principles which guided the proceedings of the 
General Committee throughout the period of their respon¬ 
sibility are set forth in the following extract from their 
annual report of December 1831 

“ The introduction of useful knowledge is the great 
object which they have proposed as the end of the 
measures adopted or recommended by them, keeping in 
view the necessity of consulting the feelings and concil¬ 
iating the confidence of those for whose advantage their 
measures are designed. 

** The Committee has, therefore, continued to en¬ 
courage the acquirement of the native literature of both 
the Muhammadans and the Hindus in the institutions 
which they found established for these purposes, the 
Madrassah of Calcutta and the Sanskrit College of Benares. 
They have also endeavoured to promote the activity of 
similar establishments, of which local considerations dictat¬ 
ed the formation, as the Sanskrit College of Calcutta and 
the Colleges of Agra and Delhi, as it is to such alone, even 
in the present day, that the influential and learned classes, 
■—those who are by birthright professional teachers and 
expounders of literature, law, and religion, Maulvis and 
^Pandits—willingly resort. 

In the absence of their natural patrons, the rich and 
powerful of their own creeds, the Committee have felt it 
incumbent on them to contribute to the support of the 
learned classes of India by literary endowments, which 
provide not only directly for a certain number, but in¬ 
directly for many more, who derive from collegiate ac¬ 
quirements consideration and subsistence amongst their 
countrymen. As •far also as Muhammadan and Hindu 
law are concerned, an avenue is thus opened for them to 
public employment, and the State is provided with a supply 
of able* servants and valuable subjects; for there is 410 
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doubt that, imperfect as oriental learning may be in many 
respects, yet the higher degree of attainments even in it 
possessed by any native, the more intelligent and liberal 
will he prove, and better able to appreciate the acts and 
designs of the Government. 

** But whilst every reasonable encouragement is given 
to indigenous native education, no opportunity has been 
omitted by the Committee of improving its quality and 
adding to its value .... 

“Again, the improvements effected have not been 
limited to a reformation in the course and scope of native 
study, but, whenever opportunity has favoured, new and 
better instruction has been grafted upon the original 
plan .... Whilst giving liberal encouragement to purely 
native education, the principle of connecting it with the 
introduction of real knowledge has never been lost sight 
of, and the foundation has been laid of great and beneficial 
change in the minds of those who by their character and 
profession direct and influence the intellect of Hindustan. 

“ In addition to the measures adopted for the diffusion 
of English education in the Provinces, and which are yet 
only in their infancy, the encouragement of the Vidyalaya 
or Hindu College of Calcutta,"^ has always been one of 
the chief objects of the Committee’s attention. The con¬ 
sequence has surpassed expectation. A command of the 
English language and a familiarity with its literature and 
science have been acquired to an extent rarely equalled by 
any schools in Europe. A taste for English has been 
widely disseminated, and independent schools, conducted 
by young men reared in the Vidyalaya, are springing up in 
every direction.” 

Work accomplished by the General Committee from 1823 to 1842. 

From 1823 toT842 the General Committee was the 
official organ of Government in all matters connected with 
education. It was consulted on, and its views were adopted 

* Established in 1816 (and opened on 20th January 1817) by the voluntary contribu* 
tipns of wealthy Hindus for the ^uoation in English of children of superior castdii. 
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in, all important questions affecting public instruction. 
It was the channel of official correspondence with individ¬ 
ual institutions. It dealt with such subjects as the system 
of education best adapted to meet the actual needs of the 
country ; the preparation of text-books ; the establishment 
of new colleges and advanced schools; the improvement 
and development of existing seminaries; the course of 
studies appropriate to each institution; the foundation of 
scholarships; and the introduction of tuition fees. It 
exercised a close supervision over each college and school,^ 
with a view to ascertaining its state of proficiency, and the 
character and competency of the masters—remedying 
defects, and stimulating the zeal of the several Local 
Committees. Its President and Members assisted in 
conducting the terminal and final examinations of the 
Presidency Institutions, which were under their immediate 
control and management. 

Local Committees. 

Schools in the mofussil were superintended by Local 
Committees composed of the Judge, the Collector, the 
Magistrate, the Civil Surgeon, the Principal Sudder 
Ameen and a few influential and enlightened * natives. 
They were expected to take an active interest in the 
schools committed to them, and in the promotion of educa¬ 
tion in the whole district. The several members were 
required to visit the schools frequently; to assist at the 
public examinations; and to submit to the General Com¬ 
mittee an Annual Report on the year’s operations. Local 
Committees were not competent to address any communi¬ 
cations direct to Government. All their correspondence 
was with the General Committee. 

Local Committees mt a Saceess, 

f 

The usual attitude of the Local Committees to their 
duties was one of apathy. Neither praise nor blame 
succeeded in stimulating them to exertion. Towards the 
V clo^ of 1840 their indifference was so conspicuous that in 
/J^uary 1841 the following order was issued:—“The 
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Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council having 
reason to believe that the members of the Local Com¬ 
mittees of education do not in all instances perform their 
duties of superintendence with the requisite regularity 
and care, deems it proper to call their attention to the 
great importance which is attached by the Government to 
the zealous execution of those duties,* and to require them 
to visit at least once in each month, in due rotation, the 
educational institutions with which they may be connected, 
,|,and to attend and assist at all examinations when they may 
be present at their respective stations.” Kerr n^akes the 
following comment on this mandateThe or«|er was 
formal in every respect and was clear and definite^in its 
aim. It had only one fault—it was not acted upon.” ^JThe 
result of the continued indifference of Local Committees 
was the conviction that it was hopeless to prolong th^ 
struggle with them any longer, and that an Inspector of 
Schools must be appointed by the Government. An 
Inspector of Schools was appointed in 1844, but Local 
Committees were not abolished. 

The Orientalists vs. the Anglicists, 

In giving a connected account of the General Com¬ 
mittee and its subsidiary Local Committees it has been 
necessary fo disregard other concurrent events which were 
fraught with momentous results. As has been narrated, 
the General Committee of Public Instruction was consti¬ 
tuted in 1823, among other things, to attend to ** the intro¬ 
duction of useful knowledge including the sciences and arts 
of Europe.” From the very outset many members of the 
Committee had grave doubts that this instruction to them 
could be reconciled with the Despatch of 1814 in which 
the Court of Directors had explicitly stated th^t the 
sciences to be taught were the oriental sciences -(he 
systems of ethics contained in the Sanskrit language.” 
Divergence of opinion led to acrimony of debate. Soon 
there were two parties attempting to co-operate while 
estranged by irreconcilable convictions as to the principles 
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on which Government support to education should 
be extended. Half the Committee, called the Orient¬ 
alists, were for the continuation of the old system of 
stipends tenable for 12 or 15 years to students of Sanskrit 
or Arabic, and of a liberal expenditure of money on the 
publication of b^ks in those languages. The other half, 
known as the Anglicists, desired to waste no more money 
on lazy and itupid “schoolboys” of 30 and 35 years of 
age, or onAhe printing of Sanskrit and Arabic books 
which no ^ne wanted or bought. 

The Court of Directors support the Anglicists. 

In their letter to the Governor-General, dated the 
29th September 1830, the Court of Directors wrote 
“ There is no point of view in which we look with greater 
interest at the exertions you are now making for the 
instruction of the natives, than as being calculated to 
raise up a class of persons qualified, by their intelligence 
and morality, for high employment in the civil administra¬ 
tion of India. As the means of bringing about this 
most desirable object, we rely chiefly on their becoming, 
through a familiarity with European Literature and 
Science, imbued with the ideas and feelings of civilized 
Europe, on the general cultivation of their understandings, 
and specifically on their instruction in the p^inciples of 
morals and general jurisprudence. We wish you to con¬ 
sider this as our deliberate view of the scope and end to 
which all your endeavours with respect to the education 
of the natives should refer.” 

Ijtrd Metcaulay's Minute in favour of the Anglicists. 

This authoritative declaration in favour of an English 
education for the natives might have been expected to re;- 
concilp the Orientalists to the expenditure of money upon 
English schools. But no; the contentions in the General 
Committee waxed hotter, till in 1834, its operations were 
brought to a standstill. So evenly were the two parties 
]bi4auced that nothing could be carried by vote. At the 
ji^ofe'of*1834 arrived Lord Macaulay, who had been the 
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ablest supporter of the India Bill while it was being de¬ 
bated in the House of Commons. In the following year 
he was appointed to be President of the General Com¬ 
mittee, and he forthwith became the leader of the Angli¬ 
cists—Messrs. Bird, Saunders, Bushby, Trevelyan and 
J. R. Colvin. Opposed to them were the Orientalists—the 
Hon’ble H. Shakespear, Messrs. H. Thoby Princep, 
James Princep, W. H. Macnaghten and T. C. C. Suther¬ 
land (Secretary to the Committee). Lord Macaulay de¬ 
clined to take an active part in the proceedings of the 
Committee until the decision of the Supreme Government 
had been given on the main question at issue. Both parties 
addressed the Government, and argued their points with 
all the force of conviction. Their letters came before 
Lord Macaulay in his capacity of Legal Member of the 
Supreme Council, and then it was that he penned his 
masterful and brilliant Minute of the 2nd February 1835. 

Lord William BeHtincb's Resolution of 1835 
completes the triumph of the Anglicists. 

Lord William Bentinck was confirmed in his own 
views, and in his Resolution of the 7th March 1835, he 
gave his verdict in favour of the Anglicists :— 

RESOLUTION.—** The Governor-General of India 
in Council *has attentively considered the two letters from 
the Secretary to the General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, dated 21st and 22nd January last, and the papers 
referred to in them. 

** His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promo¬ 
tion of European Literature and Science amongst the 
natives of India, and that all the funds appropriated for 
the purposes ‘of education would be best employ.ed on 
English education alone. • 

** It is not the intention of His Lordship in Council to 
abolish any college or school of native learning, while the 
native population shall appear to be inclined to avail them¬ 
selves of the advantages which it affords; and his Lordship 
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in Council directs that all the existing professors and 
students at all the institutions under the superintendence of 
the Committee shall continue to receive their stipends. But 
His Lordship in Council decidedly objects to the practice 
which has hitherto prevailed, of supporting students during 
the period of their education. He conceives that the only 
effect of such a system can be to give artificial encourage¬ 
ment to branches of learning which, in the natural course 
of things, would be superseded by more useful studies; and 
he directs that no stipend shall be given to any student who 
may hereafter enter at any of these institutions, and that 
when any professor of oriental learning shall vacate his 
situation, the Committee shall report to the Government 
the number and state of the class, in order that the Gov¬ 
ernment may be able to decide upon the expediency of 
appointing a successor. 

“ It has come to the knowledge of the Governor- 
General in Council that a large sum has been expended by 
the Committee in the printing of oriental works. His 
Lordship in Council directs that no portion of the funds 
shall hereafter be so employed. 

His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds 
which these reforms will leave at the disposal of the Com¬ 
mittee be henceforth employed in imparting to the native 
population a knowledge of English Literature and Science, 
through the medium of the English language; and His 
Lordship in Council requests the Committee to submit to 
Government with all expedition a plan for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this purpose.” 

Zilla Schools established- 

In giving e'ffect to the instructions conveyed in the 
abov^ Resolution, Zilla Schools, in which English and the 
lo^al vernacular were taught, were established at the head¬ 
quarters of half the* districts in Bengal, with the intention 
of opening others in the remaining half. The average cost 
of each school was Rs. 250 a month. The scheme was that 
i,the$& zilla schools should form the basis of whatever system 
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of popular education might eventually be introduced. The 
next step in contemplation was to extend these schools 
from the town to the country—from the influential few to 
the masses of the people. 

The Doctrine of Filtration. 

The whole outlook is briefly described by Trevelyan 
in his “Education in India” (1838)Materials of a 
national system must be prepared in the zilla seminaries 
before they can be employed in the organization of the 
pargana and village schools. The youth of the upper and 
middle classes, both in the town and country, will, receive 
such an education at the head station of the zilla as will 
make them willing and intelligent auxiliaries to us here¬ 
after, in extending the same advantages to the rest of their 
countrymen.* 

The Place of the Zilla School in the Scheme for General Education. 

“ The zilla seminaries will be the normal schools, in 
which new sets of village schoolmasters may be trained, 
and to which many of the existing schoolmasters will be 
induced to resort to obtain new lights in their profession. 
The books and plans of instruction which have been tried 
and found to answer in the zilla seminaries, will be intro¬ 
duced into the pargana and village schools. In short, the 
means of dvery description for establishing a system of 
national instruction, will be accumulated at the central 
points ; and our future operations are likely to be unembar¬ 
rassed and efficacious in proportion as this foundation is well 
and securely laid. We have at present only to do with 
outlines, but they should be drawn with strict reference to 
the details which will hereafter have to be filled in.” 

The Forces behind the Educational Reforms in India. 

The creed of the Anglicists, the Minute of Macaulay 
and the Resolution of Bentinck came not by accident. Jn 
Great Britain, Gowper, Crabbe, Blake and Burns had 
invested the lives of the poor with nobility and interest. 

* This “ Doctrine of Piltretion ’* was destined to disappoint those who put their 
rust in it. . ' • 
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Words^vorth had preached the fuller gospel of God and 
Nature and Man. The public schools of England had 
come under the quickening influence of Arnold of Rugby. 
Home legislation had been ameliorating the condition of 
the lower and middle classes of society. The Reform Bill 
of 1832 had placed political power in the hands of the 
enlightened middle classes. In 1833, during the administra¬ 
tion Earl Grey, slavery had been abolished in the 
colonijes at a cost to the nation of twenty millions. In 1834 
a sy<i^em of national education had been initiated by a 
Parlian^tary grant towards the erection of schools, and the 
growing evil of pauperism had been checked by the enact¬ 
ment of the New Poor Law. In 1835 the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations Act had restored to the inhabitants of towns 
those rights of self-government of which they had been 
deprived since the fourteenth century. Lord Bentinck and 
his colleagues were under the spell of the hour. What more 
natural tha%that they should find in the progressive move¬ 
ments in the homeland the impulses of their dealings with 
the peoples of India ? In India itself the times were propi¬ 
tious to administrative and domestic reforms. Wars had 
ceased. With the return of peace it was po'ssible tb 
give attention to internal affairs. Accordingly sati, in¬ 
fanticide and human sacrifice were proscribed. • The thugs 
were exterminated. The people’s vernacular supplanted 
Persian as the court language. Slavery was abolished. 
Freedom of the press was advocated; Indians of capacity 
and education were admitted to the higher appointments 
in the Executive and Judicial Services. It was there¬ 
fore necessary that what funds were available should 
be expended upon the education of the many in English, 
and npt upon the education of the few in Sanskrit and 
Arabic. But Bentinck did not stop here. He was anxious 
to improve the lot of the masses. He recollected that 
the Committee of Public Instruction had been charged to 
advise the Government what measures should be adopted 
for education among the people. This had 
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not yet been done. It was, therefore, still requisite that a 
survey should be made of the condition of indigenous 
education ; and the Rev. W. Adam was deputed to make 
the survey. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mr, Adam*s Survey of Indigenous Elementary 
Education^ 1835 to 1838. 

The Rev. W. Adam came to India as a Missionary in 
1818. After a while his religious convictions underwent 
a change. He became an Unitarian, and in cons,squence 
severed connection with the Missionary Society in'whose 
service he had come out, and began to conduct the India 
Cassette, a popular Calcutta Journal. A man of quick 
sympathies, he early got into touch with native sentiments 
and aspirations. He was convinced that the expenditure 
of public money on Sanskrit and Arabic literature and 
schools was a mistake so long as the great masses were 
eager for education in the vernaculars. In 1829 he made 
bold to address to Lord William Bentinck a memoran- 
dum on ^ the subject of popular education, and in it he 
submitted that “ an educational survey of the country was 
an indispensabje preliminary to every educational or 
other measdre.” 

Mr. Adam appointed Special Commissioner to survey the .State 
of Education in Bengal. 

The Governor-General, already deeply interested in 
, the education of the lower classes of Indian society, deter¬ 
mined upon employing Mr. Adam himself to make the survey 
he had advocated. Accordingly, in 1835, Mr. Adam was 
appointed Special Commissioner for the Survey of the 
State of Education in Bengal, he being, as Lord Bentinck 
said, “an individual peculiarly qualified for this under¬ 
taking. . . .With considerable ability, he possesses 

great industry and a high character for integrity. His 
knowledge of the languages, and his habits of intercourse 
with the natives give him peculiar advantages for*such 
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an enquiry.” He was granted a consolidated allowance 
of Rs. 1,000 a month for all his expenses, excluding the cost 
of travelling, for which he was to submit bills for the 
actual charges incurred under that head. His instructions 
were to present his reports to the General Committee of 
Public Instruction, who advised him that “ the informa¬ 
tion obtained should be complete as far as it goes, clear and 
specific in its details, and depending upon actual observation 
or undoubted authority, rather than that you should hurry 
over a large space in a short time to be able to give only 
a crude and imperfect account of the state of education 
within that space. With a view to ultimate measures, 
it is just as necessary to know the extent of the ignorance 
that prevails where education is wholly or almost wholly 
neglected, as to know the extent of the acquirements made 
where some attention is paid to it.” 

Mr. Adam’s Plan of Operation in Towns. 

Mr. Adam thus outlined his plan of operation ac¬ 
cording as he was surveying the state of education in 
towns or in villages Taking up my residence in one 
of the towns or seats of learning, I would, with the aid of 
my Pandit and Maulvi and by friendly communication 
with the responsible inhabitants and learned men of the 
place, make an enumeration or list of the various institu¬ 
tions for the promotion of education ; classify them accord¬ 
ing to the denominations of which they may consist, 
whether Hindus, Muhammadans, or Christians: public, 
private, and charitable; examine each institution of each 
class with the consent of the parties concerned, and make 
a memorandum on the spot of the number of pupils; the 
nature and the extent of the course of instruction in 
science and learning; the resources of the institution, 
ivhether public or private ; if public, whether they appear 
to be efficiently and legitimately applied ; the estimation in 
.which the institution is held by the community to which it 
belongs, and the possibility or means of raising the character 
£|tidv enlarging the usefulness of any single institution 
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or of a whole class. Having exhausted the institutions 
of one class, I would proceed to another, and from 
that to a third, repeating the same process in each, until 
I^ad obtained a complete knowledge of the state of educa¬ 
tion in the whole town and neighbourhood. The memo¬ 
randa thus taken down on the spot and at the instant, the 
fruits of my personal knowledge and direct observation, 
would supply the materials from which a full and method¬ 
ical report would be furnished to Government. 

Mr. Adam's Plan of Operation in Villages. 

“ A somewhat different mode must be employed in 
investigating the state of education in a district where 
common schools and schools of learning arc indiscrimin¬ 
ately scattered over a large surface. In that case, fixing 
my principal residence at the head station of the zilla, 1 
would diverge from it in all directions to the extreme 
bounds of the district, passing one, two, three or more 
days at one place, according as objects of investigation 
of the kind connected with the immediate duty presented 
themselves, and entering freely into communication with 
parents, teachers and pandits on that subject, examining 
schools Both common and learned, and, as in the former 
case, making my memoranda at the time for future 
guidance in'preparing the report. After having completed 
the range of one district I would proceed to another, until 
I had in this manner gone over the whole country assigned 
to my investigation.” During the years 1835, 1836, 1837 
and part of 1838, Mr. Adam made an educational survey 
of Midnapore, Orissa, Hooghly, Burdwan, Jessore, Nadia, 
Dacca, Bakarganj, Chittagong, Tippera, Mymensingh, 
Sylhet, Murshidabad, Birbhum, the 24-Parganas, 
Rajshahi, Rungpur, Dinajpur, Purnia, Tirhoot, jSouth 
Bihar and of the towns of Calcutta, Chinsurah, Dacca, 
Burdwan and Murshidabad. 

Points of Enquiry. 

Mr. Adam focussed his enquiry into the state of edu¬ 
cation upon the following points (1) The state of sbhool 
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instruction ; (2) the state of domestic instruction ; (3) the 
state of adult education, i.e., of persons above the age of 
14 years. 

Classes of Schools Surveyed. 

He recognized («) elementary indigenous schools; 
(^) 'elementary schools not indigenous, and (c) indigenous 
schools of learning. By “ elementary indigenous schools” 
he meant “those schools in which instruction in the ele¬ 
ments of knowledge is communicated, and which have 
been originated and are supported by the natives them¬ 
selves.” yVmong “ elementary schools not indigenous” he 
included those schools which had been established, and 
were being supported by planters or religious and philan¬ 
thropic societies, and in which indigenous methods of 
teaching had been improved upon by the adaptation in 
them of European methods and means. The “ indigenous 
schools of learning ” were of course Sanskrit Tols, Persian 
Schools and Arabic Madrassahs. He subdivided indi¬ 
genous schools into “communal schools,” i.e., schools in 
the accepted sense of the word, and “ domestic schools,” 
i.e., schools conducted by a private tutor for the benefit of 
the children of an individual family. 

" Forms ” used to tabulate Information collected. 

Mr. Adam devised certain “ forms ” f6r the con¬ 
venient tabulation of the information he gathered regard¬ 
ing the several types of schools—one “ form ” for Bengali 
or Hindi schools, another for Sanskrit schools, a third for 
Persian or Arabic schools, and so on, each taking note 
(with appropriate modifications) of the following details 
“(1) Name of the town or village in which the school is 
situated ; (2) description of the place employed as a 
schooj-house; (3) name, religion, caste and age of the 
tegcher ; (4) the sources of his receipts; (5) the extent of 
his instruction ; (6) the number of scholars present and 
absent, their religion and caste; (7) the age at which each 
, entered school, his present age, the probable age at which 
he would leave school; (8) the progress he had made in 
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the course of instruction; (9) the books, if any, read 
in the school, and the works, if any, written by the 


teacher.” 

To ascertain the condition ot domestic instruction 
another “form” was prepared providing for the tollowing 
details:—(1) The number of families in each town or vil¬ 
lage ; (2) the name, religion, caste and principal occupation 
and the habit of each family ; (3) the number of persons in 
each family, male and female, above 14 years of age; 
(4) the number, male and female, between 14 and 5, and the 
number, male and female, below 5 ; (5) the number of 
families in each town or village giving domestic instruction 
to their children, and the number of children in each 
family receiving domestic instruction ; (6) the number of 
persons of adult age in each family who had received a 
learned education; and knew something more than mere 
reading and writing-whether Bengali, Hindi, Persian or 
English, or any two or more of these ; (7) the number who 
could merely read and write, and the number who could 
barely decipher or write their own names. 

Mr. Adam experiences Difficuities. 


The'best laid out plans may go awry. Mr. Adam tells 
us of his difficulties. “ Having prepared the necessary 
‘forms’ my first purpose was to visit every village in per¬ 
son, and ascertain its exact condition by actual inspection 
and enquiry in direct communication with the inhabitants. 
This course I found liable to several objections. The sud¬ 
den appearance of a European in a village ever inspires 
terror, which it is always difficult, and sometimes impos¬ 
sible, to subdue. The most influential, or the best inform¬ 
ed, inhabitant was sometimes absent, and it required much 
labour to enable others to comprehend the object of my 
visit. Under the most favourable circumstances the time 
consumed in explanations for the satisfaction of the vil¬ 
lagers, caused such delays as would have ultimately consti- 
tuted a serious otetacle to the efficiency and economy ot 
the investigation.” 
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Mr. Adam usis Waqifltars. 


In these circumstances Mr. Adam employed Waqifkars, 
or agents of intelligence, " whom I send beforehand into 
the surrounding villages to explain to the inhabitants the 
nature and objects of my enquiry, and thus to prepare 
them for my arrival. These agents were furnished with 
written * forms ’ which were fully explained to them, and 
which they were required in like manner to explain to 
those to whom they were sent. The effect of this arrange¬ 
ment was good, for 1 often found the inhabitants fully 
prepared to understand my object, and to give me the 
information I sought.” After his Pandit and Maulvi had 
been under his supervision for several months, they 
became still more helpful, for Mr. Adam, with a view 
to expediting the conclusion of his investigations, let them 
collect the information needed by him. 


Courses of Studies in Indigenous Elementary Schools, 


In his Report of 1835 Mr. Adam gives the following 
account of the courses of studies in the indigenous element¬ 
ary schools of Rajshahi—schools which in no way differed 
from their fellows in other parts of Bengal :—** Not only 
are printed books not used in these schools, but even 
manuscript books are unknown. All that the scholars 
learn is from the oral dictation of the master ; and although 
what is so communicated must have a firm seat in the 
memory of the teacher, and will probably find an equally 
firm seat in the memory of the scholar, yet instruction 
conveyed solely by such means must have very limited 
scope. The principal writing composition which they 
learn in this way is the Saraswati Bandana^* or Salutation to 
the Goddess of Learning, which is committed to memory 
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by frequent repetitions, and is daily recited by the scholars 
in a body before they leave school—all kneeling with their 
heads bent to the ground, and following a leader or monitor 
in the pronunciation of the successive lines or couplets.... 
The only other written composition used in these schools, 
and that only in the way of oral dictation by the master, 
consists of a few of the rhyming Arithmetical Rules of 
Subhankar, a writer whose name is as familiar in Bengal as 
that of Cocker in England, without any one knowing who 
or what he was, or when he lived. 

Stages of Instruction. 

“There are four different stages in the course of 
Bengali instruction. The first period seldom exceeds ten 
days, which are employed in teaching the young scholars 
to form the letters of the alphabet on the ground with a 
small stick or slip of bamboo. The sand-board is not used 
in this district (Rajshahi), probably to save expense. The 
second period, extending from two-and-a-half to four years, 
is distinguished by the use of the palm leaf as a material on 
which writing is performed. Hitherto the mere form and 
sound of the letters have been taught without regard to 
their size and relative proportion ; but the master with an 
iron style now writes on the palm leaf letters of a de¬ 
terminate size and in due proportion to one another, and 
the scholar is required to trace them on the same leaf with 
a reed pen and with charcoal-ink which easily rubs out. 
This process is repeated over and over again on the same 
leaf until the scholar no longer requires the use of the copy 
to guide him in the formation of the letters of a fit size and 
proportion, and he is consequently next made to write 
them on another leaf which has no copy to direct him. 
He is*afterwards exercised in writing and pronouncing 
compound consonants, the syllables formed by the con¬ 
junction of vowels with consonants, and the most common 
names of persons. In other parts of the country, the 
names of castes, rivers, mountains, etc., are written as 
well as the names of persons; but here (Rajshahi) the 
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names of persons only are employed as a school exercise. 
The scholar is then taught to read and write, and by 
frequent repetition he commits to memory the Cowrie 
Table, the Numeration Table as far as 100, the Katha 
Table (a Land Measure Table), the Ser Table (a Dry 
Measure). There are other tables in use elsewhere which 
are not taught in the schools of this district (Rajshahi). 
The third stage of instruction extends from two to three 
years, which are employed in writing on the plantain leaf. 
In some districts the tables just mentioned are postponed to 
this stage, but in this district (Rajshahi) they are included 
in the exercises of the second stage. The first exercise 
taught on the plantain leaf is to initiate the scholar in the 
simplest forms of letter-writing, to instruct him to connect 
words in composition with one another, and to distinguish the 
written from the spoken forms of Bengali vocables. The 
written forms are often abbreviated in speech by the omis¬ 
sion of a vowel or a consonant, or by the running of two 
syllables into one; and the scholar is taught to use in 
writing the full and not the abbreviated forms .... About 
the same time, the scholar is taught the rules of arith- 
metic, beginning with addition and subtraction, but multi¬ 
plication and division are not taught as separate rules—all 
the arithmetical processes hereafter mentioned Tseing effect¬ 
ed by addition and subtraction with the aid of a multi¬ 
plication table which extends to the number 20, and which 
is repeated aloud by the whole school once every morning, 
and is thus acquired, not as a separate task by each boy, 
but by the force of joint repetition and mutual imitation. 
After addition and subtraction the arithmetical rules 
divide themselves into two classes, agricultural and com- 
mercial, in one or both of which instruction is given more 
or. less fully according to the capacity of the teacher and 
the wishes of the parents. The rules applied to agricul- 
j;;ural accounts explain the forms of keeping debit and credit 
^ccotiiflts; the calculation of the value of daily or monthly 
labo^ at a given monthly or annual rate; the calculation 
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of the area of land whose sides measure a given number of 
kathas or bighas ; the description of the boundaries of land 
and the determination of its length, breadth and contents; 
the form of revenue accounts for a given quantity of land. 
There are numerous other forms of agricultural accounts, 
but no others appear to be taught in the schools of this dis¬ 
trict (Rajshahi). The rules of commercial accounts ex¬ 
plain the mode of calculating the value of a given number 
of seers at a given price per maund; the price of a given 
number of quarters and chitaks at a given price per seer; 
the price of a tola at a given rate per chitak ; the number 
of cowries in a given number of annas at a given number of 
cowries per rupee ; the interest of money ; and the discount 
chargeable on the exchange of the inferior sort of rupees. 
There are other forms of commercial accounts, but they 
are not taught in the schools. “The fourth and last 
stage of instruction genei*ally includes a period of two 
years—often less, seldom more. The accounts briefly 
and superficially taught in the preceding stage are now 
taught more thoroughly and at greater length, and this is 
accompanied by the composition of business letters, peti- 
’^ions, grants, leases, notes of hand, etc., together with 
the forms of address belonging to the different grades 
of rank and station. When the scholars have written 
upon paper for about one year, they are considered 
qualified to engage in the unassisted perusal of Bengali 
works, and they often read at home such productions as 
the translations of the Ramayana Manasa Mongol, etc.” 

“ This sketch of a course of Bengali instruction,” 
Mr. Adam continues, “ must be regarded rather as what is 
intended to be than what is, for most of the schoolmasters 
whom I have seen, as far as I could judge from necessarily 
brief and limited opportunities of observation, were un¬ 
qualified to give all the instruction here flescribed, although 
I have thus placed on record the amount of their preten¬ 
sions. All, however, do not pretend to teach the whole 
of what is enumerated here, some professing to limit 
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themselves to agricultural, and others to include, com¬ 
mercial accounts. Most of them appear to have a very 
superficial acquaintance with both.” 

“ With the exception of the multiplication table, the 
rhyming arithmetical rules of Subhankar, and the form of 
address to Saraswati, all which the younger scholars learn 
by the mere imitation of sounds incessantly repeated by 
the elder boys without for a long time understanding what 
those sounds convey—with these exceptions the native 
schoolboys learn everything that they do learn, not mere¬ 
ly by reading it, but by writing it. They read to the 
master or to one of the elder scholars what they have 
previously written, and thus the hand, the eye, and the 
ear are equally called into requisition .... It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the use of monitors or elders has 
long prevailed in the common :>chools of India, and is well 
known in those of Bengal.” 

Teachers of Indigenous Elementary Schools. 

In respect of teachers this is what Mr. Adam relates : — 
“The teachers consist bot^' of young and middle-aged men— 
for the most part simple-minded but poor and ignorant, and 
therefore, having recourse to an orsupation which *is suitable 
both to their expectations and attainments, 'nd on which 
they reflect as little honour as they derive emolument from 
it; they do not understand the importance of the task they 
have undertaken ; they do not appear to have made it even 
a subject of thought; they co not appreciate the great 
influence which they might exert over the minds of their 
pupils; and they consequently neglect the highest duties 
which their situation would impose, if they were better 
acquainted with their powers and obligations. At present 
they produce chiefly a mechanical effect upon the intellect 
of their pupils which is worked upon and chiselled out, and 
tliat in a very rqugh style, but which remains nearly 
passive in their hands, and is seldom taught or encouraged 
to put forward its self-acting and self-judging capacities. 
As to any moral influence of teachers over pupils—any 
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attempt to form the sentiments and habits, and to control 
and guide the passions and emotions—such a notion never 
enters their conceptions, and the formation of the moral 
character of the yiung is consequently wholly left to the 
influence of the casual associations amidst, which they are 
placed, without any endeavour to modify or direct them.” 

The Remuneration of Elementary School Teachers. Scaling of Fees. 

“ The remuneration of teachers,” Mr. Adam goes on 
to say, “ is derived from various sources. Two teachers 
have their salaries wh'u , and anoi er receives his in part, 
from the ber^volen* in Viduals who appear to be influenc¬ 
ed only by philanthropic r”olives ; a fourth is remunerated 
solely in the form of fees , and the remaining six are paid 
partly by fees and partly by perquisites. There are in 
general four stages in the cour e of inst uction indicated by 
the nature of the materials employei* for writing on, name¬ 
ly, the ground, the palm leaf, the plantain leaf and paper ; 
and at the commencement of each •stage after the first a 
higher fee is char'^ed. In one instance the first and second 
stages are merged into one in another distance the same 
fee is charged for the third and fourth ; and in a third, the 
drst, second and third stages are equally charged. But the 
rule I have stated is observed in a majority of cases, and 
partially even in those exceptions. Another mode, adopted 
in two instances, of regulating the fees is according to 
the means of the parents whose children are instructed ; 
a half or a third, or a fourth less being charged to the 
children of poor than to the children of rich parents 
in the successive stages of instruction. The perquisites 
of teachers vary from 4 annas to 5 rupees a month— 
in the former case consisting of a piece of cloth, or 
other occasional voluntary gift from the parents; and in 
the latter, or in similar cases, of food alone, or of‘food, 
washing and all personal expenses, tpgether with occa¬ 
sional presents. Those who receive food as a perquisite 
either live in the house of one of the principal supporters 
of the school, or visit the houses of different parents by 
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turns at meal-time. The total income of the teachers from 
fixed salaries and fluctuating fees and perquisites varies 
from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 7-8-0 per month, the average being 
rather more than Rs. 5 a month.” * 

How t^oor Communities combined to support a School. 

“ The school at Dharail affords a good specimen of the 
mode in which a small native community unite to support 
the school. At that place there are four families of 
Chaudhuries, the principal persons in the village ; but they 
are not so wealthy as to be able to support a teacher for 
their children without the co-operation of others. They 
give the teacher an apartment of their house in which his 
scholars may meet, one of the outer apartments of their 
house in which business is sometimes transacted, and at 
other times worship performed or strangers entertained. 
One of those families further pays four annas a month, the 
second an equal sum, the third eight annas, and the fourth 
twelve annas, which include the whole of their disburse¬ 
ments on this account,—no presents or perquisites of any 
kind being received from them,—and for the sums men¬ 
tioned their five children receive Bengali education. The 
amount thus obtained, however, is not sufficient for the 
support of the teacher, and he, therefore, receives other 
scholars belonging to other families—of whom one gives 
one anna, another gives three annas, and five give four 
annas a month, to which they add voluntary presents 
amounting per month to about four annas, and consist¬ 
ing of vegetables, rice, fish, and occasionally a piece 
of cloth, such as a handkerchief, or an upper or a 
lower garment. Five boys of Kagbariya, the children 
of two families, attend the Dharail school, the distance 
being about^ a mile, which in the rainy season can be 
traversed only by water. Of the five, two belonging 
to one family, give Jtogether two annas, and three others, 

* Mr. Adam concludes with the comment: Any measures that may be adopted 

to improve education in this country will be greatly inadequate if they are not directed 
to increase the attainments of the teachers and to elevate and extend their views of 
theit dtttieB.”* 
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belonging to the other family, give , together four annas 
a month, and thus the whole income of the master is 
made up. This case shows by what pinched and stinted 
contributions the class just below the wealthy and the 
class just above the indigent unite to support a school; 
and it constitutes a proof of the very limited means of 
those who are anxious to give a Bengali education to 
their children, and of the sacrifices which they make 
to accomplish that object.” 

Remuneration of Teachers, compared with that of 

their Social Equals in other walks of Life. 

In view of the exceedingly small incomes upon which 
he found teachers obliged to exist, Mr. Adam instituted 
a comparison between the salaries earned by teachers 
and their social equals in other vocations. To quote 
him; —“I have spoken of the emoluments of teachers 
as low, not in comparison with their qualifications, or 
with the general rates of similar labour in the district, 
but with those emoluments to which competent men 
might be justly considered entitled. The humble charac¬ 
ter of the men, and the humble character of the service 
they render may be judged from the fact already stated, 
that some of them go about from house to house to 
receive their daily food. All, however, should not be 
estimated by this standard; and perhaps a generally 
correct opinion of their relative position in society may be 
formed by comparing them with those persons who have 
nearly similar duties to perform in other occupations in 
life, or whose duties the teachers of the common schools 
could probably in most instances perform if they were 
called upon to do so. Such, for example, are the Patwari, 
the Amein, the Shumarnavis, the Khamarnavis employed on 
native states. The Patwari^ who goes from house to house 
collecting the Zemindar’s rents, gets from his employer 
a salary of Rs. 2-8 or Rs. 3 a month, to which may be 
added numerous presents from the ryots on the first 
production of the season, amounting to probably • 8 annas 
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a month. The Ameiny who on behalf of the Zemindar 
decides the disputes that take place among the villagers 
and measures their lands, gets from Rs. 3>8»0 to Rs. 4 a 
month. The ShumarnaviSy who keeps the accounts of the 
collection of rents by the different PatwariSy receives about 
Rs. 5 a month. And the KhamarnaviSy who is employed 
to acertain the state and value of the crops on which the 
Zemindar has claims in kind, receives the same allowance. 
Persons bearing these designations, and discharging these 
duties, sometimes receive higher salaries; but the cases 1 
have supposed are those with which that of the common 
native schoolmaster must be considered as on a level, he 
being supposed capable of undertaking their duties, and 
they of undertaking his. The holders of these offices on a 
native estate have opportunities of making unauthorized 
gains, and they enjoy a responsibility and influence which 
the native schoolmaster does not possess; but in other 
respects they are nearly on an equality ; and to com¬ 
pensate for those disadvantages, the salary of the common 
sichoolmaster is in general rather higher—none of those 
whom I have met in Nattore receiving in all less than 
Rs. 3-8-0* and some receiving as high as Rs.‘ 7-8-0 a 
month.” 

School-housesf • 

Mr. Adam tells us “ there are no school-houses built 
for, and exclusively appropriated to, these schools. The 
apartments or buildings in which the scholars assemble 
would have been erected, and would continue to be applied 
to other purposes, if there were no schools. Some meet 
in the Chandi Mandapy which is of the nature of a chapel 
belonging to some one of the principal families of the 
village, and in which, besides the performances of religious 
worship on occasion of the great annual festivals, strangers 
also are sometimes; lodged and entertained, and business 
transacted. Others meet in the Baitakhanay an open hut 
principally intended as a place of recreation and of con- 
eotirse for the consideration of matters Relating to the 
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general interests of the village. Others meet in the 
private dwelling of the chief supporter of the school; and 
others have no special place of meeting, unless it be 
the most vacant and protected spot in the neighbourhood 
of the master’s abode.” In the District of Murshidabad 
Mr. Adam found school-houses built at the expense of the 
teacher, or at the expense of a comparatively wealthy 
person whose son attended the school, or by subscriptions 
raised amongst the villagers, some of whom contributed 
in money, others in materials and others in personal labour. 
In the great majority of cases he found that there was no 
school-house, and that the children assembled in the house 
of the teacher, or in a family or village temple, or in an out¬ 
house of one of the parents, or in the hut assigned for the 
entertainment of travellers, or in the corner of a shop, or in 
the portico of a mosque, or under a shady tree. In Birbhum 
there was a school-house that had been built by the teacher 
at a cost in money of Rs. 1-4-0 with the aid of his pupils, 
who brought materials from the jungles. The house was 
thatched, and its walls consisted of branches and leaves of 
palm and sal trees interlaced. 

F.lemeutary Domestic instruction. 

In another part of his Report Mr. Adam narrates :— 
“ In addition to the elementary instruction given in regular 
schools, there is a sort of traditionary knowledge of 
written language and accounts preserved in families from 
father to son and from generation to generation. This 
domestic elementary instruction is much more in use 
than scholastic elementary instruction, and yet it is 
not so highly valued as the latter. The reasons why the 
less esteemed form of elementary instruction is more com¬ 
mon cannot in«all cases be accurately ascertained. The in¬ 
aptitude for combination for purposes of common interest, 
sometimes alleged against the natives, plight be suggested ; 
but the truth is that they do often club together, sometimes 
to establish and support schools, and sometimes to defray 
the expenses of religious celebrations, dances and plays. 
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In those cases in which scholastic instruction would be pre¬ 
ferred by parents, and 1 believe such cases to be numerous, ' 
poverty is the only reason that can be assigned; and in 
other instances, as those of the Zemindar and the Brahmin 
Pandit, the pride of rank and station in the one case, and 
of birth and learning in the other, acting also upon circum¬ 
scribed means may prevent the respective parties from 
looking beyond their own thresholds for the instruction 
which their children need. Inability to pay for school 
instruction I believe to be by far the most prevalent reason, 
and this is confirmed by the fact that in at least six villages 
which I visited, I was told that there had been recently 
Bengali schools which had been discontinued because the 
masters could not gain a livelihood, or because they found 

something more profitable to do elsewhere.From 

ail I could learn and observe, I am led to infer that in this 
District (Nattore) elementary instruction is on the decline, 
and has been for some time past decaying. The domestic 
instruction which many give to their children in elementary 
knowledge would seem to be an indication of the struggle 
which the ancient habits and the practical sense of the 
people are making against their present depressed circum¬ 
stances. ” 

The Classes of People who favour Domestic Elementary EdutaHon. 

“The classes of society amongst which domestic ele¬ 
mentary instruction is most prevalent deserve attention. 
Of the 1,588 families 1,277 are Hindus and 311 are 
Muhammadans ; and assuming the average of each class to 
be the same, namely children in each family (as already 
estimated), then the number of Hindu children will be 
1,915)^ and Muhammadan children 466^, or in the propor¬ 
tion of 1,000 to 243. . . . The proportion* of Musalman 
children receiving domestic instruction is rather less than 1 
to 4. This disproportion is explained by the fact that a very 
large majority of the humblest grades of native society in 
fi^fits district (Nattore) are composed of Musalmans—suchas 
cultivators, daily labourers, fishermen, etc., who are 
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regarded by themselves as well as by others both in respect 
of condition and capacity as quite beyond the reach of the 
simplest forms of literary instruction. You may as well 
talk to them of scaling the heavens as of instructing their 
children. In their present circumstances and with their 
present views, both would appear equally difficult and 
equally presumptuous. Those who give their children 
domestic instruction are zemindars, talukdars, and persons 
of some little substance; shopkeepers and traders possessing 
some enterprise and forecast in their callings; zemindar’s 
agents or factors {Gomashtas\ and heads of villages 
(Mandals) who know practically the advantage of writing 
and accounts; and sometimes persons of straitened resources 
but respectable character, who had been in better circum¬ 
stances, wished to give their children the means of making 
their way in the world ; Pandits, too, who intend that their 
children should pursue the study of Sanskrit, begin by in¬ 
troducing them at home to the rudiments of their mother 
tongue ; and Brahmins who have themselves gone through 
only a partial course of Sanskrit reading seek to qualify 
their children by such instruction as they can give 
for the office and duties of a family priest or spiritual 
guide.”- 

Teachers of Domestic Schools. 

“ It is not always the father who gives domestic instruc¬ 
tion, but quite as often an uncle or an elder brother. In 
one village 1 found that the children of three families 
received instruction from a Pujari Brahmin under the 
following arrangementAs the Pujari or family chaplain 
he receives one rupee per month with lodgings, food, 
clothing, etc., from one of the three families, the head of 
which stipulates that he shall employ his leisure time in 
instructing the children of that and the other two families. 
In some villages in which not a singte individual could 
be found able either to read or write, I was notwith¬ 
standing assured that the children were not wholly without 
instruction; and when I asked who taught them, 
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the answer was that the Gomashta^ in his periodical 
^visits for the collection of his master’s rents, gives a 
few lessons to one or more of the children of the 
yillage.” 

Quality of the Instruction given in Domestic Schools. 

“ The instruction given in families is still more limited 
and imperfect than that which is given in the common 
schools. In some cases/’ continues Mr. Adam, “ I found 
that it did not extend beyond the reading of the letters 
of the alphabet; in others the reading of words. Pandits 
and priests, unless when there is some landed property in 
the family, confine the Bengali instruction that they give 
their children, to writing and reading, addition and sub¬ 
traction, with scarcely any of the applications of numbers 
to agricultural and commercial affairs. I^'anners and 
traders naturally limit their instructions to what they 
- know best, and what is to them and their children of 
• greatest direct utility—the calculations and measurements 
peculiar to their immediate occupations. The parents 
with whom 1 have conversed on the subject do not attach 
the same value to the domestic instruction which their 
children receive, as they ascribe to the instruction of a 
professional schoolmaster, both because in their opinion 
such instruction would be more regular and systematic, 
and because the teacher would be better qualified.” In 
summing up the condition of domestic instruction in all 
the districts of Bengal, Mr. Adam observes “ there can 
be no doubt that the instruction given at home is in 
general more crude and imperfect, more interrupted and ^ 
, desultory than that which is obtained in the common 
schools.” 

, Mr. Adam’s Account of Female Education. 

In respect to female education Mr. Adam found the 
conditions most deplorable. Speaking of the girls of the 
kipper and lower social orders, he says;—“The state of 
P' kutmction amongst this unfortunate class cannot be said 
: to be low, for with a very few individual exceptions 
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there is no instruction at all.^ Absolute and hopeless 
ignorance is in general their lot. The notion of providing 
means of instruction for female children never enters 
into the minds of their parents; and girls are equally 
deprived of that imperfect domestic instruction which is 
sometimes given to boys. A superstitious feeling is alleged 
to exist in the majority of Hindu families, principally 
cherished by the women and not discouraged by the men, 
that a girl taught to read and write will soon after mar¬ 
riage become a widow, an event which is regarded as 
nearly the worst misfortune that can befall the sex; and 
the belief is also generally entertained in native society 
that intrigue is facilitated by a knowledge of letters on 
the part of females. Under the influence of these fears 
there is not only nothing done in a native family to 
promote female instruction, but an anxiety is often evinced 
to discourage any inclination to acquire the most ele¬ 
mentary knowledge, so that when a sister, in the playful 
innocence of childhood, is observed imitating her brother’s 
attempts at penmanship she is strictly forbidden to do so, 
and her attention is drawn to something else. These 
superstitious and distrustful feelings prevail extensively, 
though not universally, both amongst Hindus who are 
devoted to'the pursuit of religion and those who are 
engaged in the business of the world. Zemindars are 
for the most part exempt from them, and they in general 
instruct their daughters in the elements of knowledge, 
although it-is difficult to obtain from them an admission 
of the fact. They hope to marry their daughters into 
families of wealth and property, and they apprehend 
that without the knowledge of writing accounts their 


^ * It is believed that the first attempt in Kengal possibly in all India to instruct 
native girls in organised schools, was made by the Uev. Mr. May in 1818 in the nfigh* 
bourhood of Chinsurah. His girls’ schools, however, ^offered so little prospect of 
success, that they were within a short lime discontinued by order of (Jovernment. 
ln_ 1821 Miss Cook, better known as Mrs. Wilson, in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society, established female schools in ('alcutta, which in^l822 numbered 22 
and contained over 400 pupils. In 1823 the Serampore Missionaries started several 
girls’ schools, and the movement gradually spread to the towns of Kurdwan, itaiikura, 
Kutwa and Khulna.' 
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daughters, in the event of widowhood, will be incom¬ 
petent to manage their deceased husband’s estate, and 
will inevitably become prey to the interested and 
unprincipled. The Muhammadans participate in all the 
prejudices of the Hindus against the instruction of their 
female offspring, besides that a very large majority of them 
are in the very lowest grades of poverty, and are thus 
unable, even if they are willing, to give education to their/ 
children. It may, therefore, be affirmed that the juvenile;; 
female population of this district (Nattore)—that is, the 
female population of the teachable age, or of the age 
between 14 and 5 years, without any known exceptions, 
and with so few probable exceptions that they can scarcely 
be taken into account, is growing up wholly destitute of the 
knowledge of reading and writing .... Exceptions to the 
general ignorance are found amongst the- mendicant 
' Vaishnavas ’ or followers of Chaitaniya, amounting in 
Nattore probably to 1,400 or 1,500 individuals, who are 
generally able to read and write, and who are also alleged 
to instruct their daughters in these accomplishments. They 
are the only religious body of whom, as a sect, the practice 
is characteristic. Yet it is a fact that, as a sect, they rank 
precisely the lowest in point of general morality, and espe¬ 
cially in respect of the virtue of their women. ‘It would be 
erroneous, however, to attribute the low state of their ' 
morality to the degree of instruction prevailing amongst 
them. It is obviously and solely attributable to the fact 
that the sect is a colluvies from all other sects—a collection ^ 
of individuals who throw off the restraints of the stricter 
forms of Hinduism in the profession of doctrines which 
allow greater license.” 

* Mr. Adam’s StaHsHcal Conclusions. 

hir. Adam estimated that in Bengal there were about 
100,000 schools for. the education of the people. . By a 
process of fair and legitimate induction he showed that 
“in the most highly cultured Districts visited by the 
Government : Commissioner, only 16 per cent, of the 
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teachable or school-going population do actually receive 
any kind or degree of instruction at all: and in the least 
cultured Districts visited only per cent.—while the 
aggregating average for all the Districts is no more than 
7% per cent.—leaving 92^4! of every 100 children of the 
teachable age wholly destitute of all kinds and degrees of 
instruction whatever* 

Mr. Adam's Criticism of indigenous Elementary Education. 

Mr. Adam thus reflects on the condition of elementary 
education as revealed by his survey:—“ The chief evils in 
the system of common Bengali schools consist less in the 
nature of that which is taught, or in the manner of teaching 
it, than in the absence of that which is not taught at all. 
The system is bad because it is greatly imperfect. What is 
taught should, on the whole, continue to be taught; but 
something else should be added in order to constitute it a 
system of salutary popular instruction. No one will deny 
that a knowledge of Bengali writing, and of native accounts 
is requisite to natives of Bengal; but when these are 
made the substance and sum of popular instruction 
and knowledge, the popular mind is necessarily 
cabined, * cribbed and confined within the smallest 
possible range of ideas, and those of the most limited 
local, temporary interests, and it fails even to acquire 
those habits of accuracy and precision which the 
exclusive devotion to forms of calculation might seem 
fitted to produce. What is wanted is ■ some thing to 
awaken and expand the mind, to unshackle it from the 
trammels of mere usage, and to teach it to employ its own 
powers; and, for such purposes, the introduction into the 
system of some branch of knowledge in itself perfectly 
useless (even if such an one could be found) would at least 
arouse and interest by its novelty, and in this way be 
of some benefit. Of course, the benefit would be much 
greater if the new branch of knowledge were of a useful 
tendency, stimulating the mind to the increased obser¬ 
vation and comparison of external objects, and throwing 
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it back upon itself with a large stock of materials for 
thought. A higher intellectual cultivation, however, is 
not all that is required. That to be beneficial to the 
individual and to society must be accompanied by the 
cultivation of the moral sentiments and habits. Here 
the native system presents a perfect blank. The hand, 
the eye, and the ear are employed; the memory is a 
good deal exercised; the judgment is not wholly neg¬ 
lected ; and the religious sentiment is early and perse- 
veringly cherished.. . .But the passions and affections are 
allowed to grow up wild without any thought of pruning 
their luxuriances or directing their exercise to good pur¬ 
poses. Hence, I am inclined to believe, the infrequency 
in native society of enlarged views of moral and social 
obligations, and hence the corresponding radical defect 
of the native character which appears to be that of a 
narrow and contracted selfishness, naturally arising from 
the fact that the young mind is seldom, if ever, taught 
to look for the means of its own happiness and improve¬ 
ment in the indulgence of benevolent feelings and the 
performances of benevolent acts to those who are beyond 
a certain pale.* The radical defect of the system of ele¬ 
mentary instruction seems to explain the radical defect 
of the native character; and if I have rightly estimated 
cause and effect, it follows that no material improve¬ 
ment of the native character can be expected, and no 
improvement whatever of the system of elementary 
instruction will be sufficient, without a large infusion 
into it of moral instruction that shall always connect in 
the mind of the person with the knowledge which he 
acquires, some useful purpose to which it may be and 
ought to be applied, not necessarily productive of per- 
sonal gain or advantage to himself.” 


* Whatever may have been the relationship between the various castes in the time 
of Mr. Adam, there is now a distinctly widespread sympathy-witness the relief work done 
by schoolboys and their parents in the recent floods in Bengal, and the establishment and 
endowment of Charity Hospitals, or Orphanages, or Homes for the Destitute in many 
Oistrieto. ' 
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Mr. Adam's Recommendations. 

Only a bare outline can be given of the measures by 
which Mr. Adam proposed to improve the condition of 
elementary schools. Having premised that it would prob¬ 
ably be admitted that any scheme which is intended for 
the promotion of public instruction should be simple in its 
details and thereby easy of execution ; cheap and thereby 
capable of extensive or general application ; not alarming 
to the prejudices of the people, but calculated on the 
contrary to create good feelings towards their rulers ; not 
tending to supersede or repress self-exertion, but rather 
to stimulate and encourage it, and at the same time give 
Government the lead in the adoption and direction of 
measures for the future moulding and development of 
native character, native society, and native institutions 
having premised all this, Mr. Adam centred his recom¬ 
mendations on the improvement of vernacular elementary 
instruction by improving the existing schools and school¬ 
masters, through affording them encouragement. He 
urged that to improve indigenous schools, the first step to 
be taken was to put the schoolmasters under the super¬ 
vision of an Inspector co-operating with the Local Com¬ 
mittee. The gurus should be publicly and periodically 
examined, ahd encouraged by rewards corresponding in 
value to the progress made by the pupils. He advised 
that there should be in each district one Anglo-Vernacular 
School into which promising boys might be received from 
the elementary schools around, and which should serve as a 
Normal School for the training of teachers. For the support 
of these improved teachers small jagirs of land should be 
assigned in each village. Government should undertake the 
preparation and distribution of a series of vernacular school 
books. Such were Mr. Adam’s main proposals, and ^ye 
desired to see them given a trial in one or more selected 
districts, which latter should first be surveyed in respect of 
population, the existing means of education, the condition 
of existing schools, and the attendance in them of scholars. 
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DiseipUtte in Indigenoui Blementary Schools, 

In the course of his Report Mr. Adam incidentally 
states that the teachers being little respected and poorly re¬ 
warded there was but small encouragement for persons of 
character, talent and learning to engage in school-mastering. 
Even pupils seem at times to have shared in setting their 
teacher at naught. A writer in the Calcutta Review * 
supplies the human touch to school life in a patshala. He 
relates “In preparing the gurumahashay’s hukka, it is a 
common trick for the boys to mix the tobacco with chillies 
and other pungent ingredients ; so that when he smokes, he 
is made to cough violently, while the whole school is con¬ 
vulsed with laughter. Or, beneath the mat on which he 
sits, may be strewn thorns or sharp prickles, which soon 
display their effects in the contortions of the crest-fallen 
and discomforted master. Or, at night he is waylaid by 
his pupils, who from their concealed position in a tree, or 
thicket, or behind a wall, pelt him with pebbles, bricks or 
stones. Or, once more, they rehearse doggerel songs in 
which they implore the gods, and more particularly Kali, to 
remove him by death—vowing in the event of the prayer 
being heard, to offer her presents of sugar and cocoanuts.” 

Truancy. 

The same writer informs us “ the boys have cunning 
plans for escaping from school. To throw boiled rice on 
domestic vessels ceremonially defiles them. Hence, when 
a boy is bent on a day’s release from school, he peremp¬ 
torily disobeys his admonishing mother, saying, ‘ No ; if 
you insist on my going to school, I shall throw about the 
boiled rice *—a threat which usually gives him the victory. 
If a person of different caste, or unbathed, or with his shoes 
on his feet, touch the boiled rice or pot of another, it. is 
p< 2 lluted. Hence, when a boy effects his escape from 
school, he often hastens to some kitchen, touches the boiled 
i^^ce or the pots in which it has been , boiled, and thus 
becomes himself polluted ; and, until he bathes, no one can 

~ * 1844, Vol. II., No. IV., p. 33$. 
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touch or seize him without being polluted too. A temporary 
impunity is thus secured. At other times the boy finds his 
way to filthy and unclean places, where he remains for 
hours or a whole day, defying the master and his emissaries 
to touch him—knowing full well that they cannot do so with¬ 
out partaking of his own contracted pollution. So determined 
are boys to evade the tortuous system of discipline, that 
in making good their escape, they often wade or swim 
through tanks, or along the current of running drains, with 
a large earthen pot inverted over their heads, so that the 
suspicion of passers-by, or of those in pursuit, is not even 
excited—seeing that nothing appears on the surface but a 
floating pot. Or, they run oft' and climb into the loftiest 
neighbouring tree, where they laugh to scorn the efforts of 
their assailants to dislodge them.” 

Common Forms of Punishment. 

Reprehensible as was such behaviour on the part of 
scholars, perhaps it was in retaliation for the punishments 
they commonly received from the guru. Lai Behari Day, 
in his interesting book, Bengal Peasant Life, gives us 
a peep inj;o village school life, and mentions some of the 
punishments generally recognized and expected. To these 
may be added the following which were within the daily 
experience oT every boy 

“ A boy is made to bend forward with his face toward 
the ground. A heavy brick is then placed on his back and 
another on his neck. And should he let either of them 
fall within the prescribed period of half an hour or so, he 
is punished with the cane. 

“ A boy is condemned to stand for half an hour or an 
hour on one foot; and should he shake or quiver, or^ let 
down the. uplifted leg before the time, he is severely 
punished. * 

“A boy is made to sit on the floof in an exceedingly 
constrained position with one leg turned up behind his 
neck. He is made to sit with his feet resting on two bricks 
and with his head bent down between his legs, with his 
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hands twisfid round each leg so as painfully to catch his 

* 

ears. 

** A boy is made to hang for a few minutes, with his 
head downwards, from the branch of a neighbouring tree. 

" His hands and feet are bound with cords; to these 
members,so bound, a rope is fastened, and the boy is then 
hoisted up by means of a pulley attached to the beams or 
rafters of the school. 

“ Nettles, dipped in water, are applied to the body, 
which becomes irritated and swollen. The pain is excru¬ 
ciating, and often lasts for a whole day. But however 
great the itching and the pain, the sufferer is not allowed 
to rub or touch the skin for relief, under the dread of 
flagellation in addition. 

” The boy is put into a sack along with some nettles, 
or a cat, or some other noisome creature, and then rolled 
along the ground. 

“ The fingers of both hands are interlaced across each 
other with a stick between them, and two sticks from 
without are drawn close together and tied. 

“ The boy is made to measure so many cubits along 
the ground, by marking off each with the tip of his nose. 

“ Four boys are made to seize another, two holding the 
arms and two the feet. They then alternately swing him 
and throw him violently on the ground. 

“ The boy is constrained to pull his own ears ; and if he 
fail to extend them sufficiently, he is visited with sorer 
chastisement. 

“Two boys are made to seize another by the ears, 
and, with these organs well out-stretched, he is made to 
run along for the amusement of the bystanders. 

*“Two boys, when both have given offence,^are made 
knock their heads several times against each other. 

* ‘^The boy whe comes first to school in the morning 
V^i^yes oneshroke of the cane on the palm of his hand; 
I® ^xt receives two strokes; and so each in succession, as 
.■('receives a number of strokes equal to ,,th'e';. • 
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, ' , '•if' '’ 

number of boys that preceded him—the first to arrive being 
the privileged administrator of them all.” 

Dr. Duff on the Moral Influence of Patskala Life on the Pupil. 

Reflecting upon* these punishments, Dr. Alexander 
Duif observes as follows in the Calcutta Review of 1844 
“ No wonder that the patshala should be viewed, as it 
uniformly is, as an object of terror by the young .... 
When a child misbehaves the most severe and awe-inspiring 
threat of the mother is ‘ Gall the Gurumahashaya to take 
him to school! ’ Apart from its general influence in 
paralysing the intellectual and moral powers, this system 
of terror leads to many specific practices of a baneful 
tendency. It superinduces the habit of crouching servility 
towards the master in his presence, and the rendering of 
many menial and even dishonest services. To propitiate 
the dreaded tyrant* the boys are glad to prepare his 
hukka, to bring fire for smoking, to gather flowers for his 
pujah, to sweep his lodgings, to wash his brazen pots, 
to cleave thick pieces of wood for fuel, etc. They are 
induced to go to the bazar with their written plantain 
leaves, apd to give them to the shopkeepers as packing 
material, in exchange for cowries, fish, tobacco, fruit, 
betel-nut, pawn, etc., which they present as offerings 
to their master. Or they are positively encouraged, for 
his sake, to bring, that is in reality, to purloin or steal, 
wood, rice, salt, oil, dhal, etc., from home, or from any¬ 
where else ; seeing that those who succeed, by fair means 
or foul, in presenting such gifts most frequently have the 
best chance of escaping the rod—the best chance of being 
praised for cleverness though the greatest dunces; for 
diligence though the greatest sluggards ; and for knowledge 
though the greatest ignoramuses.’" 

HERBERT A, STARK. 

(To be continued,) 


* ThU to the pupil; the parents evidently held the |uru in esteem, Vide paje 21, 



POST.IMPRESSIONISM--A SIGN OF 
THE TIMES. 

BY H. E. BATES. 

TF any art has in the course of its history been fair 
game for the attacks of critics, professional and 
amateur, and has constantly been compelled to struggle 
against the hostility of the ignorant and the dullness of 
the unperceptive, it is especially the art of painting. An 
attitude of liberal-minded reserve towards it is the rarest 
thing in nature. Particularly at the present day do we 
see a revival of all the old bitter enmity of the Conser¬ 
vative schools of artistic thought to the introduction of 
new ideals and methods. Post-Impressionism, Futurism, 
Cubism and the rest of the modern cults are being 
thoughtlessly subjected to the most virulent abuse, though 
it is also fair to say they have their own undiscri¬ 
minating thick-and-thin champions who will hear^ no word 
against the new prophets. But whatever the merits of the 
youngest art-groups, there is this fundamental truth to be 
observed in any discussion of general question's of art, that 
no movement of widespread extent was ever meaningless. 
The wise observer examines the omens and portents and 
tries to hnd out their significance. Art in its smallest and 
its largest evidences is a sign of its own time ; a crystalliza¬ 
tion of the outlook on life here and hereafter of the people 
of a particular age. Post-Impressionism and the allied 
movements may be a symptom of madness, but they are a 
symptom of something, and not a thing to be passed over 
in, negligent contempt. For what reason then, we may 
inquirip, has so profound a change come over the art thought 
of Europe in the last fifteen or twenty years ? 

. Tt is clear that artists have been growing in the con- 
yifi^on that the older methods of expression through the 
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medium of paint on canvas are inadequate to modern 
requirements. Technical achievement in representation 
could scarcely be carried further than it has been carried 
by many an artist of renown. The discoveries of the 
French impressionists of the later school in colour and 
light were the last word in this direction. Their canvases 
glowed with a dazzling effulgence. The possibilities of 
drawing and tone as elements of representational painting 
have also been fully exploited, until modern painting came 
to be as much a science as an art. But it was patent 
to sensitive minds that something was lacking in all this. 
Further progress along the line of technical accomplish¬ 
ment was impossible: all the best things had been said in 
this manner as well as it was possible to say them. More¬ 
over, it was seen that strict drawing, colour and tone, so 
far from helping the artist, actually cramped his expression. 
One simple case in point will illustrate this. The darkest 
dark the artist can use is black, and the whitest white is 
flake white. But the range of tone between these two 
extremes is very much smaller than the range of tone actu¬ 
ally to be^found in nature. Consequently strict representa? 
tion of the facts of nature is impossible. All that can be 
achieved is an approximation. The problem then arose, 
how could the aesthetic significance of nature be paraphrased 
in paint so as to convey the effect not by imitation but by 
a new and forcible art-language ? 

Beyond these considerations, which chiefly concerned 
the artist, there is in these days a new social spirit at work, 
born of the conditions of modern European life. The old, 
slow easy-going days have gone for ever, and existence is 
something rapid, eager, nervous, thrilling. None could 
live in the days of express trains, motor-cars, aeroplanes 
and daily newspapers without having his spiritual outlogk 
affected. Least of all could the sensitive soul of the artist 
escape the contagion. The new state of affairs found an 
early expression in art in France and Italy, where artistic 
sensibility is' keen, and the new movements began to be 
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born. As might be expected, there was great diversity 
in the expression. Something new, however, had to be 
said in paint and it had to be said in a new and pungent 
way in order to express adequately the strange novelty of 
existence in the twentieth century; and it had to pe ex¬ 
pressed in the terms of a flash of lightning. No longueurs, no 
quiet contemplation, but an instant penetration to the 
root of the matter. That is the ruling factor in the ad¬ 
vanced art of the day : escape from the old and the ardent 
pursuit of the new. The twentieth century with its 
thousand inconceivable potentialities had been born, and 
men felt and feel constrained to herald the fact in 
paint, in marble, in verse and in music, in a way which 
shall befit the new times. This artistic movement, so far 
as painting and sculpture are concerned, is conveniently 
classed under the term Post-Impressionism, invented, for 
want of a better name, by Mr. Roger Fry. It includes, 
as most striking art departures have included, the 
wildest exaggerations and incongruities. Charlatans and 
impostors exploit it; failures at respectable painting take 
it up as a last hope; incompetents are led away by it, and 
madmen find it a convenient medium for the expression 
of insanity. But in spite of all this, the vitality of the 
new movement is indubitable. Many thought’ it was mere¬ 
ly a bid for popularity by artists who were at their last 
gasp; but after some years it is stronger than ever. It has 
not languished under the cloud of war. If anything, it has 
gone forward to fiercer and intenser expression, finding in 
war that transfiguring passion and tumultuous ardour which 
is at the very soul of the new art. 

Whatever aspect of this remarkable phenomenon we 
takie, the old aesthetic standards clearly apply no longer. 
IJowever true it may have been formerly that art was 
concerned with the presentation of the Beautiful, it is true 
no more, or rather conceptions of beauty are changing 
and the new art movement is a further proof of the 
impermanenee of human ideals. By no chance could 
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the term “beautiful” be applied in the sense of Titian*s 
'“Bacchus and Ariadne” or Botticelirs “Magnificat” 
to the products of Cubism or Post-Impressionism. Ac¬ 
cording to such standards they are simply ugly. Yet 
there is a novel kind of beauty present, the beauty of the 
leviathati ship, of the mile-long bridge of steel, of the 
steam-hammer, of hurrying city crowds, of the nervous 
cramful existence of to-day. We may dislike it, as 
reflecting too intimately those conditions which sometimes 
distract and weary us beyond endurance, but that the 
artists are with unfailing fidelity pictorializing the spirit of 
their own limes, there is no gainsaying. 

The modern art movement falls into difierent schools 
of thought and method, so diverse that apparently their 
only common quality is a desire for escape from the domi¬ 
nation of tradition. Thus we have on the one hand 
that singular Italian product known as Futurism, on the 
other the aesthetic excesses of Cubism, and somewhere 
midway the saner and milder Post-Impressionism proper, 
and there are other little cliques and coteries with novel¬ 
ties of their own. It is difficult, however, to classify 
or co-ordinate the products of these groups or to define 
accurately the objects aimed at by each. They are 
working more or less blindly and instinctively, though none 
the less rightly for that. Post-Impressionism of the mid¬ 
way position includes products so diverse that the extremes 
scarcely resemble each other in method. At one end we 
find the school whose animating principle is a violent re¬ 
action from the excess of sophistication of which it con¬ 
sidered nineteenth'century art to be guilty, finding salva¬ 
tion in imitating the elementary methods of the artist 
who has not yet reached his teens. At the other end 
are those who (conceding the excessive and unworthy 
“ cleverness ” of recent art) simplify by paying a merefy 
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nominal attention to accuracy of drawing, tone and colour, 
but try tp endow the element of their work with a new 
and deeper significance, especially in the direction of 
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“form” in the higher aesthetic sense of the word. Some 
of the results have been remarkable for power and intensity 
of expression. Ideas were never before conveyed in paint 
so forcibly. If graciousness, dignity and reserve are lack¬ 
ing, there is every reason to admit the vigour and energy 
of the work. 

Futurism, the special cult of Signor Marinetti and 
his circle, has produced some eccentric and some note¬ 
worthy things, but on the whole there seems no reason 
to suppose that it contains the germ of any really-great 
development. It is apt to be more piquant and amusing 
than aesthetically stimulating. Cubism, however, appears 
to be a serious contribution to modern art, wild though 
some of its products are. It is an attempt to render on 
canvas the significance of pure form without more than a 
limited reference to external shapes. Some of its disciples 
have gone so far as to paint pictures in which the design 
bears no perceptible relation whatever to the visual appear¬ 
ance of the subject. For a few advanced minds there may 
be aesthetic exaltation in this kind of thing, but it is as yet 
a long way ahead of the apprehension of the average 
picture lover. Cubism of this extreme kind is analogous 
to a poetry in which aesthetic effect is produced by the 
ingenious juxtaposition of syllables which have no meaning. 
There is, however, a real and vital principle at the root of 
the movement—the search for a more subtle and piercing 
aesthetic. 

Among all this crowd of art movements which arc 
jostling each other for recognition and pushing back the 
older style, in what direction may we expect art to develop ? 
Probably, in the main, along the line of the steadier kind 
of J^ost-Impressionism. A definition is difficult, but the 
work of Cezanne may be taken as representative of the 
i^ighest possibilities of this school. Cezanne does not 
||gnore external form or tone and colour, but he uses these 
lelements in a new and infinitely more telling way. Mr. 
Clive 3^1) has defined the essence of this new school as 
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** significant form,” a principle which he discovers in all the 
very great work of past times. Plunging deep down into 
the mysteries of form, Cezanne has apparently dis¬ 
covered—or re-discovered—a method of expression by 
which the aesthetic qualities of the subject are rendered in 
a strangely penetrating and moving way. Simple subjects 
are endowed with an altogether new meaning. A picture of 
a cottage or a tree, though photographically quite inaccurate, 
is given a vitality and realness far beyond the possibilities 
of piu?e representation. It is as though the artist had 
traced the soul of the cottage or the tree. Something of 
the quality of Cezanne has penetrated to the art of 
other distinguished workers who are turning out things 
of remarkable vigour. Mr. Bell asks whether, after 
centuries of painting prettiness (“upholstery” he calls it) 
the European art-world is going back to the colossal days 
of the Greeks, the Egyptians and the Byzantines, when 
the curse of “ photographic ” art was unknown and men 
fused their burning thoughts into the lines and masses of 
mighty works such as the world has never since produced. 
It might be hoped so, for there is a sure incentive in the 
undoubted emptiness of merely representational painting, 
but there is also a fatal bar to such a development in its 
highest degree in modern times, and that is the lack of 
a racial art-consciousness. In ancient days artists were 
content, century after century, to brood over the same 
tremendous problems. The Greeks fixed their artistic 
effort on the perfect expression of a few root conceptions, 
such as that of Aphrodite. Other ideas were attacked, 
but none the less a never-ending succession of artists took 
up the problem of expressing a few elemental notions, 
a.nd ultimately the art-consciousness of the whole rdce, 
devoted mainly to this limited field, achieved perfection. 
So in Byzantine times, or in the best-days of Egyptian 
or Hindu art, the artistic, expressional power of the race 
was continually applied to a few leading problems, with 
what result eyery one knows. The leading motive in 
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this racial productivity was religion. But religion in the 
ancient sense, as a power which dominates and animates 
millions of people as though they possessed but one 
single soul, is not now existent in Europe. As each 
individual thinks what he likes and believes what he likes, 
since there is no more heaven and hell, no more rack and 
dungeon, no more human sacrifice, so every artist is a 
freethinker and paints in the narrow circle of ideas which 
are his alone. There is no accumulation, no gradual 
heaping up and garnering of artistic thought. The age-long 
process which wrought the Sphinx or the Venus of 
Milo is an impossibility. 

In this very sense the art of to-day is especially typical 
of its time. People hurry hither and thither, making 
believe to enjoy life—seeking to forget themselves in the 
rush and jostle of modern existence, achieving no rest, 
and at the end finding only the eternal paradox. One 
inquirer demands the meaning of life. A million voices 
reply discordantly. It is an age without conviction, of 
doubt and unrepose, but also of the intensest searching. 
Such are the conditions which are giving birth, to the art 
movements of the twentieth century. We may be sure 
the product of such nervous and spiritual turmoil will be 
new, powerful, vivid and passing strange. ‘But is there 
any heaven in it such as there was in the older art ? It is 
scarcely yet perceptible. 


H. E. BATES. 



SUETONIUS AND THE C^SARS. 

BY K. M. STEPHEN. 


TTISTORY fulfils at least two functions: it records 
men’s deeds and sufferings, and passes some sort 
of judgment upon their characters. The main events of a 
period soon become a settled datum ; it is otherwise with 
our estimate of those who took a prominent part in them. 
A triumph or disaster cannot be long concealed or sub¬ 
stantially falsified. What has once fairly happened leaves 
a trail of consequences: the noise of it has echoes: the 
shock causes displacements : damage done must be repair¬ 
ed if possible, and lost ground recovered, or definitely 
surrendered with a worse grace or a better ; and all 
responsible people acknowledge the vanity of trying to hide 
what only a world gone blind can fail to see. The fiercest 
partisan could not long deny that Augustus defeated 
Antony at Actium, or that Napoleon was overthrown at 
Waterloo ; but for many a day after the w'orld has agreed 
about the material course of a great conflict, it will go on 
debating hows and whys, and distributing praise and blame 
differently between the protagonists. 

The sequence of events in Mary Stuart’s short reign 
in Scotland is clear enough, and universally accepted ; 
doubts and questions come thick when we ask what was 
Mary’s own share in all that happened, and what the 
character and purpose of her friends and foes. The 
turbulence and confusion no one can deny ; but when 
it comes to deciding what they meant, and who, if 
anybody, was to blame, we are not yet agreed after 
three centuries and a half. The head of Charles I. fell 
at Whitehall two hundred and sixty-six years ago, and 
Oliver Cromwell died there nine years later; and we 
have not yet done with controversy as to their 
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character and aims. We are still Cavaliers or Roundheads 
as we read and judge of the Great Rebellion. Hot 
diversity of view over great figures in our own history 
is after all not so surprising ; but it goes far beyond that. 
Montaigne in his defence of Seneca knocks up against 
Dion Cassius, and thinks he need say no more to discredit 
his unfavourable judgment than that ‘*his understanding 
of Roman affairs is so weak and ill-advised as he dareth 
to defend and maintain Julius Caesar’s cause against 
Pompey, and blusheth not to justify Antoni us against 
Cicero.” The case is typical. Whether “ the proper study 
of mankind is man,” or something else, there is certainly 
nothing that interests us like our fellow-creatures ; so that 
we not only take sides with or against men of our own 
time who are in any way prominent, and claim to influence, 
lead, or rule others, but we even take sides for or against 
men that have been dead for centuries. Thus Montaigne 
in the sixteenth century was still so ardent a Pompeian 
that he thought a writer who preferred Caesar’s side ipso 
facto disqualified to pronounce on Seneca’s character; and 
Mitford and Grote coming to Greek History witj? different 
political prepossessions are Athenian or Spartan in their 
sympathies, and differ about Pericles and even about Cleon. 

With the exception of the great Dictatoi', none of the 
Twelve Caesars of Suetonius is quite the sort of man to 
keep a party following through the ages. Though some 
unknown hand laid flowers on Nero’s grave, and simple- 
minded men kept looking for his return long after he was 
dead, no one, even in an age addicted to whitewashing, is 
ever likely to make him a hero. Yet ope would gladly do 
justice even to Nero and Caligula ; and some plea for 
Tiberius, Claudius and Domitian, would hurt nobody, 
might help us to think more truly of the first Christian 
Century in Rome •'than we often do. The view of the ^^ 
Gsssars prevailing among those who have been at some 
pains to arrive at a judgment is based in the main on the 
Annals md Histories of Tacitus ; but the Twelve Cwsarshm 
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probably had more to do in fashioning the rough-and-ready 
notions on the subject which occupy a corner in the imper¬ 
fectly furnished minds of plainer men. It may in any case 
be profitable to look into this work of Suetonius with as 
open an eye and as fair a judgment as we can command. 

Not much is known about Caius Suetonius Tranquil- 
lus. He himself puts us on the track of a date and 
makes one helpful reference to his father. At the end of 
his Nero he mentions that in his young days {adulescente me)f 
twenty years after Nero’s death a pretended Nero appeared 
and found strong support among the Parthians. Nero died 
in 68 A.D. Again in the Domitian (chapter 12), Suetonius 
records that as a lad (adulescentulum) he had seen an unfor¬ 
tunate old man of ninety examined in a crowded court 
to settle a delicate physical question. Domitian reigned 
from 81 to 96. Here again, therefore, we gather that 
Suetonius was in his teens about the year 90; so there 
is good ground for assigning his birth approximately to the 
year 75, midway in the reign of Vespasian. In the Otho 
we are told that his father, Suetonius Lactus (or Lenis) 
served as, tribunus augusticlavius, that is, an officer of 
high rank but not of the highest social standing, in 
the campaign in North Italy when the Emperor Otho 
was overthifown. (69 A.D.) Suetonius was a friend, 
though hardly on equal terms, and a correspondent of 
the younger Pliny, who used his influence in his behalf, 
and took him with him when he went to Bithynia 
in the year 109. After Pliny’s death he found a patron 
in Caius Septicius Glarus, to whose good offices he owed 
a post as secretary at the court of Hadrian. When 
Hadrian was in Britain busy about the famous Wall (121), 
he dismissed both Septicius and Suetonius, apparently *for 
being too friendly with the ill-used Empress Sabina. Sqp- 
onius was verging on fifty when this misadventure befell 
him. He lived to be very old, since we hear of him as 
Sftill alive under Antoninus about 160. There is good 
eviilenee that the Twelve Cmars was published in 120, 
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since a dedication to SeptimiuSt which is apparently a mis¬ 
take for SepticiiiSf describes him as “prefect of the Prae¬ 
torian cohorts,” and Septicius lost that post, as we have 
seen, in 121, after holding it for two years. 

Beginning with Julius Caesar, who was born in 100 
B.C., and closing with Domitian, who w'as assassinated in 
96 A.D., the Twelve Ccesars may be said roughly to cover 
two centuries—the last of the pre-Christian and the first 
of the Christian Era. Suetonius is not responsible for the 
title by which his work is now known. What he called 
it we cannot be certain, since the beginning, though for¬ 
tunately not much of it, is lost. The Twelve Ceesars makes 
a good working title; but there is really no better reason 
for speaking of the Caesars as twelve, than there would be 
for speaking of the Ten Popes, if some one writing under 
the eleventh or twelfth had brought a series of biographical 
notices as far down as was then possible. In strictness 
there were never twelve Caesars, except as there are still 
Caesars, Kaisers, or Czars in Europe, since what was 
originally the name of a great family, or indeed of one 
supremely great man, became the title of a great office. 
As Suetonius himself says, at the opening of his Galba^ the 
line of the Caesars went out with Nero ; so that there 
were not twelve of them but only six—Julius, Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caius, Claudius and Nero. Even for the six the 
line was anything but straight or unbroken. Augustus was 
only the grand-nephew of Julius Caesar, being the son of 
Atia, who was the daughter of Julia, the Dictator’s sister. 
Tiberius had no Julian blood in his veins, being the son of 
Livia, the wife of Augustus, by her former husband. 
Drusus, the brother of Tiberius, married the younger of 
two Antonias, whom Octavia, the sister of Augustus, bore 
tp Mark Antony. One of their sons was Germanicus and 
another was the Emperor Claudius. Germanicus married 
Agrippina, the daughter of Agrippa and Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus. Tvvo of their children were the Emperor 
iQmm and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. Domkius, 
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the father of Nero, was the son of the elder Antonia. 
Thus Tiberius was no Caesar at all; Claudius bore a closer 
relation to Antony than to Augustus ; Cains and Nero 
were in the direct line from both Augustus and Antony. 

To these, more or less true Caesars, Suetonius devoted 
six of his eight books, a book to each. The seventh took 
up the three Emperors of the anarchy or interregnum 
that followed the death of Nero—Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius ; while the last dealt with Vespasian and his 
two sons, Titus and Domitian. 

The weaknesses of Suetonius are obvious enough. 
He is credulous and superstitious. It was perhaps in¬ 
evitable that his work should have some of the qualities of 
a chronique scandaleuse. The times were evil, and any 
true account of the Emperors was bound to say something 
about sexual and unnatural vice ; but much that Suetonius 
tells on that foul subject is the sort of irresponsible calum¬ 
ny common in all ages against public men. He seems to 
have thought it enough evidence for such a charge that 
he had heard it said or seen it written. The ribald songs 
of his soldiers and an epigram of the elder Curio are 
taken as evidence against Caesar, and Antony’s coarse 
banter or insults as evidence against Augustus. One re¬ 
members the*story told by Carlyle in his Frederic of Peter 
the Great and the Duchess of Mecklenburg, which is, as 
he says, “too Samoeidic for human speech, and would 
excel belief, were not the testimony so strong.” It would 
require testimony much stronger than we get, and a 
better witness than Suetonius, to make us believe a similar 
story about Augustus and Li via. Nero is black enough 
without being guilty of half the iniquity Suetonius lays 
to his charge ; that he could treat his mother worse than 
a lecherous coal-heaver would the commonest stree|- 
walker—or that the proud and fell* Agrippina would 
let herself be so treated—is flatly incredible. And surely 
Caius d^jght be fond of his sister, Drusilla, without the 
horrid guilt Suetonius imputes to him. 
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To do Suetonius justice, he seems to take no prurient 
pleasure in these ugly stories. He tells them with cool 
precision, betraying no sign of any emotion. His anomal¬ 
ous attitude to sins of this sort becomes almost ludicrous 
when he writes as if it were but one more example of 
a ** want ” in Claudius that he was marum omnino 
expers.** 

What Suetonius could believe, two cases taken almost 
at random will show. They are typical and might be multi¬ 
plied many times over. In a catalogue of marvels 
connected with the career of Augustus, he includes a wild 
story about his mother Atia, which he found in the Theo- 
logumena of Asclepiades of Mendes. It must have been 
customary in Rome for women to sleep in the temple of 
Apollo on the eve or the night of his yearly festival. 
Atia, this story runs, came at midnight, while the rest of 
the ladies were sleeping; had her litter set down in the 
temple, and duly fell asleep. Whereupon “ suddenly a 
dragon crept up to her, and shortly after made off again. 
When she awoke she purified herself; and straightway 
a mark like the picture of a dragon appeared on her body, 
and could never be removed, so that she soon discontinued 
for ever her visits to the public baths. Augustus, who 
was born ten months later, was consequently regarded 
as a son of Apollo.” (^Aug. 94,) The parents* prophetic 
dreams are then recorded, Atia’s being grotesque to the 
last degree. 

The second case occurs at the beginning of the Galba, 
“ The line of the Caesars became extinct in Nero. That 
this would be so divers wonders prognosticated, but most 
clearly and particularly two. Once, when Livia, just after 
hef marriage with Augustus, was revisiting her villa at 
Veii» an eagle flew past ahd dropped in her lap a white 
hen, which still held fast a sprig of laurel she had in her 
bill when the eagle snatched her. Livia ordered the hen 
be kept and the twig to be set, and the result #as such 
a brood of chickens that the country seat is called 
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Henstead {ad GalUnas) to this day, and a laurel thicket so 
thriving that the Caesars cut the chaplets for their triumphs 
from it. The princes made it a rule to plant the laurel 
thus used as soon as possible on the same spot; and it was 
observed that shortly before the death of each of them the 
tree he had planted withered. Now in Nero's last year 
the whole planting shrivelled from the roots, and every 
single fowl on the estate died. Much about the same time 
the temple of the Caesars was struck by lightning, and the 
heads of all the statues fell off together, the sceptre of 
Augustus, too, was dashed out of his hands.” 

It cannot be said that Suetonius is absolutely uncritical. 
Here and there he seems to feel that what he writes needs 
confirmation ; and he sometimes gives alternative accounts 
of tragedies in the imperial family without deciding between 
them, though he does not always remember that he had 
thus left the question open. Thus, among the presages of 
Caesar's murder, he tells how a brass tablet was found at 
Capua in the tomb in which Capys was buried, bearing the 
inscription in Greek: “Whensoever the bones of Capys are 
discovered# a descendant of Julus will be done to death by 
the hand of his kinsmen, and will thereafter be avenged 
with great calamities to Italy.” This is by no means the 
least credible* of these stories, yet he makes haste to add: 
“ Lest any one should take this for a fable or an invention 
my authority for it is Cornelius Balbus, one of Caesar's 
closest intimates.” (/«/. 81,) Balbus, we hope, was not 
also his voucher for the tale which immediately follows of 
the horses consecrated by Caesar when he crossed the 
Rubicon, and allowed to roam and graze at large, which 
showed their sympathy with their liberator by a deter¬ 
mined hunger strike and floods of tears, when his assassina¬ 
tion was impending. 

Of cases of the open question and our author’s way of 
dealing with them, we may instance two. The first is the 
execution of the younger Agrippa. Tiberius, Suetonius 
saysi “did not publicly announce the demise of Augustus, 
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until young Agrippa was cut off. The officer who acted 
as his gaoler put him to death, on receipt of a written war¬ 
rant. There was some doubt whether Augustus had left 
this order when he was dying, with a view to preventing 
trouble after he was gone, or Livia had dictated it in the 
name of Augustus, and, if so, whether Tiberius was privy 
to the transaction or ignorant of it. (Tib, 22.} In spite of 
this, however, the guilt of Tiberius is practically taken for 
granted almost at once, when in a list of conspiracies 
against him the first item is that “a slave of Agrippa, 
Clement by name, had got together a considerable force 
to avenge his master.” {Tib. 25.) Again, when dealing 
with the death of Claudius, Suetonius says it was agreed 
that the Emperor was poisoned, but there were different 
views as to where and by whom. Some maintained 
that the poison was administered when Claudius was 
feasting with the priests in the citadel, and by his prae- 
gustator or taster, the Eunuch Halotus ; others, that it was 
at a banquet in the palace, and by the Empress Agrippina. 
{Claud. 44.) He says further that there were varying 
accounts of the immediate consequences. When we turn 
do the Nero^ however (chapter 33), we find that Suetonius « 
has settled down comfortably to the mushroom story and 
the Agrippina alternative, though Nero was so* far an accom¬ 
plice that this may be put down as the first of his murders. 
Agrippina might of course be really guilty whether the 
poisoning was done at the Capitol or in the palace, by 
herself or through the praegustator; but, on the other hand, 
in a case where there was evidently no clear proof, and 
only wild floating rumours to go upon, one may seek relief 
in a merciful scepticism, and hope that Claudius was not 
poisoned at all. Suspicions and charges of poisoning were 
Bp common then as they were in the days of the Borgias 
in Italy, or for a century after Catherine de Medici’s time 
in prance. And for the same reason, no doubt : the times 
mitG evil; human life was held cheap,, and there was a 
ll^ffiq in poison, as in much besides that was criminal. 
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Death that came suddenly, and could not be readily 
explained, was at once attributed to poison. 

Suetonius, it is said, was at great pains to tap all avail¬ 
able sources for materials. We may admit that, while 
suspecting that he was too much like simple people who 
during these days believe everything they see in the news¬ 
papers. If half were true of what he tells about Tiberius, 
that Emperor’s life would be an insoluble riddle ; but there 
.can be no doubt that he read or heard every word of it 
somewhere. Perhaps much of this nightmarish stuff was, as 
Merivale suggests, what the notorious delators of the reign 
accused their victims of saying against the Emperor. If 
so, there surely never was a plainer case of tyranny 
overreaching itself, and branding itself with an infamy 
blacker than it deserved, by the very means it resorted 
to for security. 

Tacitus, at the beginning of his Annals^ says that the 
affairs of Tiberius, Caius, Claudius and Nero were misre¬ 
presented in one way through fear and flattery while they 
lived, and then in another through hatred after their death. 
He thought,he stood far enough away from them to be above 
- bitterness or partiality. When we look into the matter, 
however, we find that he was already about ten years old 
when Nero perished, and he stood no further from Tiberius 
than one born in England or in France about the time of 
Queen Victoria’s accession would stand from the French 
Revolution and the wars of Napoleon. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised if he did not quite keep his word 
about ira and studium, Suetonius, who came later, was far 
from being of the same magnitude, and so more likely to 
accept current preconceptions, and more excusable if he 
did. At the same time, his very weaknesses made him 
incapable of the ira and studium^ which Tacitus deprecate^ 
but did not wholly escape. Suetonius,* it has been said, 
was not so much impartial as indifferent; his object was 
not to inculcate political or any other doctrines, but to 
draw lifelike portraits of the Emperors with materials 
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of every kind diligently, if not always judiciously, 
collected. 

That brings us to what makes the strength and life of 
his work. History too often leaves us in the dark as to 
what the men were like whose doings and misdoings it 
records. They are but names to us, and we are corre¬ 
spondingly grateful to an author who takes trouble to tell 
us all he can discover about their personal appearance, 
their habits, their common sayings and doings—to give us, 
in short, a breathing man and not a mere historical x, 
“We wanted,” Carlyle writes in his essay on Diderot, 
“ to see and know how it stood with the bodily man, the 
clothed, boarded, bedded, working and warfaring Denis 
Diderot, in that Paris of his: how he looked and lived, 
what he did, what he said : had the foolish biographer so 
much as told us what colour his stockings were ! ” Carlyle 
might have been moderately well satisfied with Suetonius 
in this respect, however he might have judged of him 
otherwise. For one supreme service, Suetonius was at 
pains to give in every one of his biographical sketches a 
picture of the man as he looked to his contejnporaries, 
so that we have a veritable picture gallery of these twelve 
Caesars of his, and it will be our own fault if we go without 
a good working conception of their build and. stature, the 
colour of their eyes and their hair, whether they were 
pale or ruddy, slender or fat, whether they spoke well or 
stammered, extemporized or read carefully prepared 
speeches, ate and drank temperately or to excess. The 
portraiture might have satisfied Cromwell; for the warts are 
put in, but no fine feature is left out. This careful work 
it is that more than anything else kept the Twelve Ctesars 
of Suetonius alive where so much has died. 

Here, for example, is Tiberius “ He was a man of 
a* big brawny fr^me, and above the ordinary height, 
broad-shouldered and deep-chested, with the rest of his 
members, down to the soles of his feet well-matched and 
proportioned. He could use his left hand more freely 
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and eifectively than the right, and his joints were so well 
knit that he could bore through with his finger a sound 
apple fresh from the tree, and break a boy’s or even a 
young man’s head with a fillip. His complexion was light 
fair, and he wore his hair so long behind as to cover 
his whole neck, which was a fashion the Claudian family 
affected. He had a handsome face, which, however, often 
broke out suddenly in a thick crop of pimples, with un¬ 
commonly large eyes, which had a strange power of seeing 
^ by night and in the dark, though only for a short while 
after he woke from sleep, for they soon turned dim again. 
He used to walk about with his head thrown stiffly back, 
generally with contracted brows and in silence, seldom 
or never saying a word even to those who were close 
beside him ; when he spoke at all he did so very slowly, 
making some soft play with his fingers.” {Tib. 68.) 

And here is ClaudiusIn bodily appearance he 
wanted not for majesty and dignity, whether sitting or 
standing, and particularly when he was reposing. For 
he was long-limbed, and yet not lank, with a handsome 
face, beautiful grey hair, and a goodly neck. But his 
thighs were flabby and gave under him as he walked, and 
alike when taking things easy and when working hard he 
had many ungainly ways: a coarse spluttering laugh, a 
gaping slobbering mouth and a running nose when he was 
angry ; with a stammer to the bargain, and a head that 
was always shaking, but most of all when he was doing 
anything, no matter what. His health, which had before 
been poor, was excellent after he became emperor, except 
for a pain in the stomach, which he said made him think 
of suicide when it gripped him.” {Claud. 3i, 32.) 

The personalia are most detailed in the life of Augustus. 
Some extracts will show with what curious minuteness 
Suetonius must have sought out everything discoverable 
about the first of the Emperors. 

“After a bit of lunch at midday,” Suetonius writes, 
“ he lay down for a short siesta, just as he was in his. 
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clothes and shoes, with a rug over his feet, and his hand 
over his eyes. From supper he withdrew to a couch in his 
cabinet, where he remained to a late hour, until he cleared 
off the whole or the bulk of the day’s arrears of business. 
He then went to bed, and slept at the longest not more 
than seven hours, and even that not at one stretch, for he 
woke three or four times in the course of the night. If he 
could not get to sleep again, as sometimes happened, he 
would send for some one to read to him or tell him stories, 
till he dropped off, and then he would often go on sleeping 
till well after daybreak. He never lay awake in the dark 
without some one sitting by him. He disliked early rising, 
and if he had to be up earlier than usual for some business 
or a religious ceremony, rather than be put about, he 
would pass the night with one or another of his domestics 
that happened to lodge nearest the place he had to go to. 
Thus too it often chanced that, having had a scanty night’s 
rest, he would fall asleep while he was being carried 
through the streets, and when his litter was set down 
during any block in the traffic.” (Aug, 78.) 

Suetonius seldom forgets to tell his readers| what sort 
of health his Caesars enjoyed, but he excels himself when 
dealing with Augustus 

“ He had several severe and dangerous illnesses in the 
course of his life ; one in particular, after the conquest of 
Cantabria, when he was brought to death’s door by a 
derangement of the liver, and had to undergo two contrary 
kinds of medical treatment; for as hot fomentations did 
him no good, he was induced to try cold ones on the advice 
of Antonius Musa. He was liable to some ailments which 
recurred at a certain time every year. Thus he was gene¬ 
rally in poor health about his birthday, and at the beginning 
of spring he used to suffer from flatulence, while he always 
had a cold in the hpad during the southerly gales. With a 
shattered constitution he found both cold and hot weather 
hard to . bear. To keep him warm in winter he wore 
v^ith a thick toga four tunics, an under-shirt, a woollen 
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chest-protector, and swathes for his legs and thighs; in 
summer he slept with his bedroom door open, but often 
preferred the peristyle with a jet of water playing and some 
one to fly a fan. Even the winter sun was too strong for 
him, and at home as well as abroad he never took a walk 
in the open air without a broad-brimmed hat. He made 
his journeys in a litter, generally at night, and by such 
short and easy stages that it took him two days to reach 
Praeneste or Tibur. If he could get anywhere by sea, he 
preferred to go that way. Knowing how delicate he was, 
he took great care of himself, chiefly by bathing very 
seldom. He was less chary of anointing himself. His 
custom was either to bring on a perspiration before a fire, 
and then get himself sprayed with water with the chill off 
it or warmed by standing a good while in the sun ; or as 
often as he needed bracing with hot salt water or sulphur 
baths, he was content with sitting in a wooden tub, which 
he used to call by its Spanish name of dureta^ and splashing 
his bands and feet in it time about.” (Aug, 81^ 82.) 

We are told that Augustus had piercing bright eyes, 
with meeting eyebrows, a high hooked nose, ears of middling 
size, a few decayed stumps of teeth, and wavy flaxen hair. 
The birthmarks on his body that made a pattern like the 
constellation of the Great Bear we will take with the same 
reserve as Atia’s marvellous dragon mark. His right 
forefinger was often so weak and numb that he had to use 
a finger-stall of horn when writing. A weakness in the 
left hip and thigh often made him halt. He was a strik¬ 
ingly handsome man all his days, but no dandy apparently, 
for Suetonius tells how very summarily he used to get 
his hair-dressing done. He liked plain fare, and took 
little wine. 

He prepared his speeches carefully, and read them 
rather than run the risk of sticking, or.waste time in com¬ 
mitting. In talking over matters of moment with a minister, 
or even with the Empress, he took the same precaution, 
that he might say neither more nor less than he intended. 
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His views a1)out writing and speaking were shrewd. The 
main thing, he considered, was to express one's meaning 
as plainly as possible; and so he rebuked Tiberius for 
hunting after old-fashioned and uncommon words; girded 
at Antony for writing to be admired rather than to be 
understood; and warned his grand-daughter Agrippina 
against stilted speech or composition. He seems to have 
favoured something like phonetic spelling, following ** the 
Opinion of those who think we should write as we speak.” 
In one who was not orthodox about spelling, Suetonius 
thought it strange that he should be credited with super¬ 
seding a high consular official for writing ixi instead of ipsi, 

Suetonius may have felt that he himself had fallen on 
evil days in comparison, as he recorded that Augustus en¬ 
couraged the talented men of his time in every way. He 
gave them a kind and patient hearing when they read 
their productions, not poems and histories only, but even 
speeches and dialogues. Yet he could not abide having 
anything written about himself except seriously and by 
first-rate hands ; and he charged the praetors not to let his 
name be cheapened in prize declamations.’! For one 
whose hands had been uncommonly full of the world’s 
work almost from boyhood, he had a considerable quantity 
of amateur authorship to his credit; and Suetonius tells us 
that he sometimes did what he took kindly and patiently 
from others, reciting work of his own before an admiring 
audience. Once in particular, when quite an old man, he 
had to stop for weariness and get Tiberius to finish for 
him. 

Of the peculiar words and phrases Suetoniua culled 
from the letters of Augustus, one—“ the Greek Kalends”— 
is current in the world to this day. Mentioning it suggests 
another life-preserving element in the work of Suetonius. 
Resides the detail of personal appearance and habit, he 
took delight in collecting characteristic sayings. A few of 
these are very well known, like Caesar’s jacUi alea est, or 
Nero’s gualis artifex pereo ! Tiberius is credibly represented 
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in his grim estimate of his task as Emperor : “lam hold¬ 
ing a wolf by the ears.” There are, however, at least two 
more genial sentiments to his credit: “ The good shepherd 
should clip, not flay, his sheep” and “ In a free state 
there should be free speech and free thought,” linguam 
mentemque liberas esse debere. There was wit as well as 
wisdom in his apology for the mere half boar on his table : 
“ It has all the good qualities of the whole.” He answered 
the elder Agrippina’s shrill complaints with an apposite 
Greek line: 

“ Dost think thou’rt wronged, my lass, unless thou rule ? ” 

But he must for once have forgotten to dissimulate if 
he treated a deputation from Ilium condoling with him on 
the death of Germanicus to such irony as, “1 also grieve 
with »you for the loss of your excellent countryman 
Hector.” 

In the account of the Glaudii at the beginning of the 
Tiberius^ Suetonius tells two stories. Claudius Fulcher, 
as admiral of the fleet in Sicily, had to take the auspices 
before engaging the enemy. When the holy chickens 
would not* take their food in a favourable way, he lost 
all patience and with a curt “Drink then, if you won’t 
eat! ” flung them into the sea. Going into action after 
such an affront to the gods, he was of course disastrous^)' 
defeated. His sister Claudia, the second story runs, was 
driving one day through the streets when the congestion 
was so great that her carriage was stopped. She cried out 
angrily i “I wish my brother Fulcher would come to life 
again, and lose another fleet, that there might be less 
crowding in Rome.” Caius Caligula, with the blood of 
the Claudii, had the same maddish humour; and, unfortu- 
nately^for Rome and himself, he could indulge it without 
let or hindrance. The petulant outbreaks of Fulcher and 
Claudia might make men smile; they- must tremble at 
those of Caius. 

One may sometimes think of Caius as a young 
Jonathan Swift set of er the heads of his fellow-creatures by 
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an angry Providence, at liberty to indulge his whim, work 
his wayward will, vent all his anger and contempt. He 
probably loved Caesonia as well as Swift loved Stella, 
although he could say as he fondled her, “A word from me, 
and this pretty neck will fall,” or swear that he would put 
her to the torture to discover why he loved her so wildly. 
That best known word of his, “ Would that the Roman 
people had one neck,” was after all but a cry of excited 
rage when the people in the amphitheatre sided with another 
favourite than his. On another occasion a gladiator cele¬ 
brated hif victory in the arena by setting his slave free, 
and evoked such a thunder of applause that Caligula was 
beside himself with anger. Rushing out of the building he 
trod on his toga and fell headlong down the steps, crying 
out upon “a people that ruled the world and yet for the 
veriest trifle showed more respect to a gladiator than to 
the deified Caesars or to himself, the reigning Emperor.” It 
might be Pulcher or Claudia over again, or Swift laughing 
and raging at the absurdity of mankind. Caius once burst 
out laughing at a banquet; and when the consuls, who 
were next him at the table) asked why, he answered, “Just 
to think that, by lifting a finger, I can strangle you both.” 
Plainly, if Caius was mad, part of his affliction came of see¬ 
ing how mad the world was. It was preposterous that he 
should have that terrible power, nothing could hide that 
from him, and so he must laugh boisterously. 

When there was a cry to have the brigand Tetrinius 
thrown into the arena, Caius said cynically, as Diogenes 
might have said before him, “Those that want him 
are Tetrinii themselves.” When one man was sent to 
execution by mistake for another Caius merely said, 
“ He was no doubt just as guilty.” This recalls Swift’s 
Journal: “I was this afternoon with Mr. Secretary, and 
helped to hinder a man of his pardon, who was condem¬ 
ned for rape. The Under Secretary was willing to save 
him; but 1 told the Secretary he could not pardon him 
without a favourable report from a judge; besides, he 
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was a fiddler, and consequently a rogue, and deserved 
hanging for something else, and so he shall swing.” 
“We must try bloodrletting, since hellebore has been 
tried so long and done him no good,” said Gains of an 
ex-praetor who had been in retirement on the island 
of Aliticyra for his health, and was giving trouble by 
asking continually to have his leave of absence ex¬ 
tended. Hellebore, the ancient cure for madness, was 
supposed to grow particularly well on Anticyra. When 
he banished his sisters, Gaius warned them that he had 
swords as well as islands. In fairness both to Gaius and 
his sisters, it should be said that they were not banished 
without cause, and that when they returjied to Rome after 
his assassination they at once sought out his remains and 
gave them decent burial. The notorious oderint dum 
metuantf “ So long as they tear, they may hate as they 
like,” was only a tag from a play, and therefore not 
another instance of Galigula’s epigrammatic gift. Tiberius 
had another version of it: oderint dum probent, “ I don’t 
mind their hate, if 1 have their approval.” Galigula was 
at least ferociously sincere. His words never fell short 
of the fact, though one suspects they sometimes overshot 
it. When Suetonius says that he “ aggravated the most 
horrible deeds by the atrocity of his words,” our first 
thought is that this could hardly be, were the deeds such 
as Suetonius put in his black catalogue ; and our second is, 
that the statement may have another truth than Sueto¬ 
nius intended : the wild words of Gaius, as they passed 
current in the world, might very well lengthen and blacken 
the catalogue. 

An element of unintentional caricature seems to enter 
into the account Suetonius gives of this Emperor. The 
march through Gaul to the sea, which ended only in sending 
the soldiers to gather shells on the shore, is a case in point. 
There is evidence from other quarters that Gaius really did 
a little business during his expedition to Gaul and the con¬ 
fines of Germany. Even Suetonius himself tells us, in 
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a casual way,, of one piece of work he set on foot. ** In 
token of his victory he started building a tower of great 
height, from which, as from Pharos, fires might blaze forth 
at nig^t for the guidance of ships.” Caligula, therefore, 
was the first to think of a lighthouse in the English Channel, 
by no means the only fine idea that started up in thaf wild 
brain. Suetonius apparently takes it for one mad freak 
more, like the shell-gathering. In another, and a plainer 
case, the harbour works of Claudius at Ostia, his disparage¬ 
ment says little for his judgment. An anecdote just at the 
end of the catalogue of Caian “frightfulnesses” will show 
how simply the legend might develop a rank luxuriance. 
Some one who had been recalled from a long exile, on 
being asked by Caius how he used to employ his time, gave 
the flattering answer: “I always prayed the gods that, as 
has come to pass, Tiberius might perish, and you might 
rule.’* Caius, surmising that those he banished would 
pray for his death, as their predecessors did for that of 
Tiberius, sent emissaries to the islands to butcher all the 
exiles. This certainly looks like rounding off a fairly good 
story. Given the returned exile’s reply, which »might quite 
well be authentic, the rest would follow like “They 
lived happy ever after ” in a nursery tale. One questions, 
in the first place, whether Caius was likely to take the 
prayers of banished men so seriously. And, further, the 
incident, if true, would fall in the early days of the new 
principate, when all things were going sweetly, and Caius 
was as yet the bien aimd, like the young Louis XV. His 
exiles then would be few or none. Of course it may be 
said that it was at some later time Caius thought over the 
exile’s answer, and acted so summarily upon it. But that 
spoils the story ; and this wholesale massacre of deportees 
is improbable early or late. 

When Caius. called his great-grandmother, Li via, 
Ulmem stolatuntf “ Ulysses in petticoats,” he failed sadly 
in reverencoi as we might expect, but showed a sharp- 
edged wit. Carlyle’s “Grandison Cromwell” is clumsy 
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in comparison. Suetonius records three Qf his literary 
judgments. Virgil, Caius said, had no genius and very 
little learning ; Livy was Verbose and careless as a his¬ 
torian ; and Seneca’s much admired moralizings were merae 
commissionest “mere prize essays” and “sand without 
lime:” What a contributor he would have made for the 
Edinburgh or the Quarterly in the good old savage time of 
literary criticism! 

If we may believe Suetonius, Caius had one of the 
strangest grievances the world has heard of. “ He used 
to complain that his times were distinguished by no public 
calamities. The reign of Augustus had been memorable 
for the defeat of Varus; that of Tiberius for the collapse 
of the circus at Fidense; but his was doomed to be 
forgotten because everything went so well.” One can 
imagine him speaking in that vein, but would not take 
him too literally; as likely as not, it was only his bitter 
fun, like Claudia’s drastic prescription for clearing the 
streets of Rome. 

“ Of all pitiful parts,” says Mommsen, “ there is none 
more pitiful than that of passing for more than one really 
is ; and it is the fate of monarchy to have this misfortune 
inevitably clinging to it, for barely once in a thousand 
years does there arise among the people a man who is a 
king not merejy in name, but in reality.” Caius Caligula 
was certainly not that very exceptional man ; he had un¬ 
common qualities indeed, but none of them were kingly. 
He had to play the pitiful part, therefore, though he would 
have left it to Nero to use that particular adjective, if 
Nero could ever by any chance have a gleam of his uncle’s 
discernment. Caius would say the part was absurd. He 
could not walk in a vain show with calm decorum,' or 
wear a solemn face in a farce; he could not help bein^, 
or seeming, mad, for he was that portentous thing, a critic 
and cynic on the throne. There is a grim humour, a 
suggestion of veiled satire, in some of his maddest pranks. 
That favourite horse of his, for instance, that he called 
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Incitatus or Qalloper, with his marble stable, ivory stall, 
housings of purple, and collars studded with gems, his 
retinue of servants, and suite of apartments where his 
invited guests could be sumptuously entertained, seems 
like an anticipation of Gulliver’s Houyhuhums. Caius 
sent soldiers through the neighbourhood to command 
quietness that Incitatus might enjoy untroubled sleep, 
and even thought of bestowing the consulship upon 
him. Was he laughing at Rome and at himself in that 
amazing extravagance? And when he sighed for some¬ 
thing to give real distinction to his reign—disasters in the 
field, a plague or a famine, some big fires, or a tolerably 
destructive earthquake—it is at least conceivable that he 
spoke with his tongue in his cheek, and was thinking once 
more of those Romans of his that ruled the world, and 
were but babies after all. 

Beside Caius, Nero shows slight and shallow—a vain 
poseur, who lived and died before a mirror, admiring or 
pitying himself. Caius was canine in his cruelties, barking, 
biting, and shaking his victim ; Nero’s cruelties were feline. 
Caius was the only ugly man among the Caesars ; Nero was 
the only Caesar that was not brave, and that, stripped of 
shows and ornaments, was intrinsically small. Suetonius 
reports a jibe at Nero’s great-grandfather and the family 
name of Ahenobarbus : “No wonder he should have a 
brazen beard, who has an iron mouth, and a leaden heart.” 
There was no iron in Nero’s composition: he had no Roman 
virtus; but there was brass and lead in plenty. Destiny 
was twice unkind to Nero: first, when she made him an 
Emperor at seventeen, and a second time, when she did 
not kill him at twenty-two, but let him live on for nine 
more fatal years. 

Only the last pitiful hours of his life could give any 
monumental terseness to the words of Nero. The famous 
Qualis artifex pereo ! “ What an artist the world is losing in 
me!” really sums up the man, though otherwise than he 
intended ; for it shows him, even in utter and shameful 
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overthrow, still untaught, still vain, still seeing every¬ 
thing in Nero. A more poignant word was that spoken 
some hours before, when he searched in vain for some 
hand to kill him : Ergo ego nec amicum habeo, nec tnimicum f 
“ Have I then neither friend nor foe? ” 

For the rest, Nero’s words have little memorable 
quality. They are, as a rule, the utterances of a vain self- 
complacency, as when he said the Greeks alone knew 
how to listen to music, and were worthy of him and his 
accomplishments; or when he grandiloquently answered 
the freedman Helio’s request that he should return to 
Rome, where the state of public affairs demanded his 
presence : “So far from counselling and beseeching me, 
as vou do, to return speedily, you ought rather to urge 
and desire me to return worthy of Nero.” The worthiness 
of which he thus spoke with ludicrous gravity was to con¬ 
sist in carrying off every prize that could be got in the 
Games of a degenerate and servile Greece. “ 1 have at 
last a house fit for a man to live in,” was no doubt consi¬ 
dered a bon mot by his courtiers, when Nero thus hailed 
the completion of that monstrous magnificence, the Domus 
Aurea. Louis XIV. may have said something just as 
foolish about Versailles. It is, indeed, hard for modern 
Europe to be original in folly or madness of speech. 
Even apres nous le deluge had a prototype in a Greek verse, 
“ When I am dead, the world is free to burn,” which 
Dion says Tiberius was fond of quoting. “Yes, or while 
I live,” said Nero when some one repeated it in his hear¬ 
ing. This may be only one of many tales that circulated 
in Rome after the great fire; but Nero had neither 
wisdom nor virtue enough to make us slow to believe it. 

Yet, like Robespierre, he began his public life with 
some sensibility. As he signed his first death warrant, l^e 
said, “ How I wish that I had never learned to write! ” 
In those early days, too, he could assume an engaging 
modesty as when the senate proposed^ a loyal vote of 
thanks, and ho dissuaded them from proceeding further 
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with a soft meruero, “ Time enough when I deserve*' 

it/’ Even §t the last one likes to think of that old nurse 
of his who tried to comfort him in his abject despair by 
teiliaj"him of other princes who had endured misfortunes. 
In such a history this suggestion of simple human kindness 
and a wish to help, comes like a gleam of light in gross 
darkness. One would fain read into Nero’s answer some¬ 
thing better than the smooth and heartless vanities he was 
accustomed to speak : “None of them suffered a fate so 
unheard of and unexampled as mine, who lose an Empire 
before I am dead,” se vero praeter caeteros inaudita et in¬ 
cognita patif qui summum imperium vivus amitteret. 

One of the wild follies of Nero had been a mock marri¬ 
age with his minion Sporus, which led some contemptuous 
wit in Rome to say, “ It would have been a good thing for 
the world, had his father Domitius taken such another to 
wife.” Better had he never been born; and yet, as Sueto¬ 
nius says, he had a consuming passion for undying renown, 
sed inconsulta, “without considering the price.’’ Giving 
his name to cities and the month of April was indeed a 
foolish specific for immortality ; and it may be admitted 
that Nero tried some wiser ways than that. Yet the 
inconsulta stands ; for though he did win a wide popularity, 
and made his reign, even after the belauded quinquennium 
Neronis^ a comparatively happy and properous one in the 
provinces, he laid no solid foundation except for an 
eternity of contempt. 

R. .M. STEPHEN. 

Edinburgh. 
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THE ORIENT PEARLS.-By Shovona Devi. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

“ The idea of writing these tales,” says the authoress, 
“ occurred to me while reading a volume of short 
stories by my uncle. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, but as 
I have none of his inventive genius, I set about collect¬ 
ing folk-tales and putting them into an English garb.” 
This little book of fairy-tales was well worth making. 
They were gathered by the authoress from various illiter¬ 
ate villagers and from a blind man in her service. It is 
delightful to find India adding to the world’s store of stories 
of men who change into snakes, of princesses rescued 
from ogres, and giant killers who kill evil hags and 
magicians. Our only criticism, in the midst of appre¬ 
ciation, shall be that the ** English garb ” lies a little too 
heavily upon these tales, some of them scarcely smack 
peculiarly of the Orient at all, while the mention of a 
“football” in old world tales of this sort (p. 154) is as 
incongruous to the ear as would be a golf-club in the 
hand of Jack the Giant Killer. 

E. F. O. 

THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT.-By H. G. Wells. 
Macmillan’s Empire Library. 

Benham was a man with perhaps more than the ordinary 
weaknesses of the ordinary man who was dominated 
throughout life by the idea that he must live the “ aristo¬ 
cratic life,” that is, he must live nobly and thoroughly. 
Lifted by fortune above economic needs, he was able to 
engage all his life in the “research magnificent ” for the 
noble life. His belief in his duty to be “ aristocratic,” to 
rise superior to the crowd in the true art of living, enables 
him to conquer the vein of cowardice^ in himself, to place 
domesticity in its proper place in relation to the “ noble ” 
life, and to achieve some astonishing feats of aristocratic 
heroism ; from the initial standpoint of “Richesse oblige” 
he passes on to the ultimate standpoint of “Noblesse 
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oblige/’ using nobility or aristocracy to mean the noble 
best, the best by nature ; in other words, the capacity of 
all who have it in them to be at all superior to the herd. 
One should aim at becoming the superior person. ** Call 
me a neo-Confucian,” he says. There are kings and 
tyrannies and imperialisms, simply because of the unkingli¬ 
ness of men. Obedience, universal docility, they are 
instincts in man. All the muddle of the world is due to 
human dirigibility, which those inferiors, earthly kings 
and governments, exploit.” Poor Benham, obsessed 
with this idea that somehow, someway, he must live 
nobly, seeks all over the world for the noble life. 
He dies in Johannesburg, shot in a strikers’ riot, 
with little to show of noble living, but leaving behind him 
a vast mass of papers, his diary, in which he has written 
his perplexed musings upon his search. These papers, 
his friend White, in whose arms he dies, edits on his 
behalf. Such is the idea of “ The Research Magnificent.” 
The book aims at two objects, to be a study in egotistic 
psychology and at the same time to be a ranging criticism 
upon the life of our day. Mr. Wells has employed all his 
customary exactitude of expression to show us very clearly 
the innermost recesses of a very remarkable mentality, and 
if we put down the book feeling rather muddled, it is 
because Benham himself never completed his research. 
He steadily became less muddled, but he was muddled 
all the time. The criticism of contemporary life is spas¬ 
modic and roving, but the gist and essence of it is summed 
up in three sentences,—three sentences which also unify 
the two aspects of the book One cannot be noble at 
large ; one must be noble to an end. To make human life 
collectively, and in detail, a thing more comprehensive, 
more beautiful, more generous and coherent than it is to¬ 
day seemed to him the fundamental intention of all nobi¬ 
lity.” This, the gospel according to Wells, comes nearest 
to a definition of what Benham found the noble life to 
be. And for lack of aristocrats able to lead the noble life, 
the world is simply mess, mistake and muddle, says Ben¬ 
ham. Benham in India may for a moment claim the atten¬ 
tion of readers of this Review, Caste infuriated him. 

I came to see India, and there is no India. There is a 
great nunober of (ndias, and each goes about with its chin 
in the air quietly scorning everybody else. ” He had 
a row with a civil servant who turns an Indian out 
of his first class carriage ; while he got into a fracas 
at Benares by his behaviour when a “ brown holiness” 
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upon whose dinner Benham’s shadow had fallen, threw 
it aside. **You unendurable snob!” said Benham. 
“ By Heaven, you shall eat it ! ” Also, we are told, 
“a whole drawer” (of Benham’s MSS.) “ was devoted 
to a comparatively finished and very thorough enquiry 
into human dissensions in lower Bengal. ” Perhaps some 
day Mr. Wells will publish that drawer. But we hope he 
will visit us first! 

E. F. O. 

RECENT WAR LITERATIJRE. American Opi¬ 
nions on the War, The American versus the German 
View of the War, {By Morton Prince, M,D.} The Truth 
about the War, {By A, A, Galiano, Translated from 
the Spanish,') The British Empire and the War, {By 
E, A, Benians,) How do We stand To-day ? {By the Right 
Hon, H, H, Asquith,) Speech of His Excellency Signor 
Antonio Salandra, 2nd June 1915, Alsace under German 
Rule, {By P, A, Helmer,) Sir Edward Grey*s Reply to 
Dr, von Bethmann-Hollweg, 

There are some—perhaps many—who have begun to say 
to themselves : Is it worth while reading anything more 
about the war ? Of making many pamphlets there is no 
end, and much study of them is a weariness of both flesh 
and spirit. When one has made up one’s mind as to what 
happened in the months of July and August 1914, is it not 
waste of time to read again in skilfully varied phrases the 
old tale of fruitless negotiations and pitiless deeds ? Is it 
not better for those who would be intelligent students of 
the greatest war in human history to turn from the impas¬ 
sioned ephemeral literature of to-day to the great histori¬ 
cal and literary classics in which the thought of Europe 
is most truly expressed ? 

But can we “ make up our minds ” as to what happened 
in those months ? Gan we arrive at definite final conclusions 
with regard to those great questions which the present war 
has brought home to us ? Sixteen months ago men were 
troubled by three questions : 

1. Is war ever justifiable ? 

2. Who is responsible for the present war ? 

3. Is it true, as our newspapers allege, that one of 

the belligerents has conducted its military 
activities in such a way as to put itself outside 
the pale of civilization ? 
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Since that time a mass of evidence has been accumu¬ 
lated but these questions are still discussed. They are so 
vast in their scope and so vital in their import that we 
cannot yet regard them as closed. We may have reached 
solutions approaching sufficiently near to certainty to 
justify our actions—all action is based on probability. But 
the human mind can never be satisfied by approximations. 
Time modifies all our judgments. New facts emerge; 
points of views are disclosed differing from our own. The 
outbreak of war changed many carefully-formed opinions. 
Men of wide experience found it necessary to revise 
their views even in those matters about which ample 
evidence had been accessible. “We now discovered,” 
says J. J. Chapman, one of the sixty American writers, 
“ that the literature of Pan-Teutonism which up to this 
time we had taken to be a bad joke was a very serious 
matter.” “ What,” asks Sir Edward Grey, “ is the Ger¬ 
man programme as we gather it from the speech of the 
Chancellor and public utterances in Germany now?—Ger¬ 
many to control the destiny of all other nations.” If the 
outbreak of war caused men's opinions to change in such 
a way, is it not reasonable to suppose that the course of the 
war will have a similar effect ? 

At first sight the first of the questions which I have 
tried to formulate would seem to fall outside such a cate¬ 
gory of time-conditioned questions. If war was an utterly 
unjustifiable thing in 1913, it is an utterly unjustifiable 
thing in 1916. If Pacifism was the true view before the 
war, it is the true view now. Might we not have decided 
the question in the moral philosophy classroom and lived 
happily ever after ? The answer is that moral philosophy 
gets its material from history and history is still in the 
making. 

Some months ago an article in favour of Pacifism by 
one of our greatest living logicians appeared in a leading 
philosophical journal. The writer contended that the 
German domination of the British Empire would be a 
lesser evil than a European war. To many such a ques¬ 
tion will seem too ridiculous for discussion. But if it is 
to be discussed, the discussion ought not to be a priori, 
Sufely the only logical basis for a prophecy of Germany's 
future action is Germany's past action. And how has 
tiermany treated non-German nations under her rule? 
a s have more evidence now than we had before the war, 
of %blic-minded Alsatians are now for the first time free 
at B^k. What do they tell us ? 
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Maitre Paul Albert Helmer, whose life has been one 
of fearlessly patriotic activity, reminds us that though 
Alsace had protested against the alienation of the province 
from France, Germany immediately exacted military ser¬ 
vice from its people. Completely failing to understand the 
“lack of patriotism” in Alsace, Germany came to the 
conclusion that Alsace must be terrorized by France and 
decided that the proper course of action was to terrorize 
her more. The result was a Reign of Terror. These are 
the words of a Doctor of Laws of long practical experience 
in difficult posts, not of an irresponsible young journalist. 
In view of, that testimony does it not seem likely that 
Pacifism would give the world “not peace but a 
sword ” ? 

With regard to the second question, the information 
published by Government early in the war was so exten¬ 
sive that little doubt could remain as to the ethics of the 
situation. Yet here again the question is so vital that we 
welcome any confirmation of our attitude. Sir Edward 
Grey tells us that the conversation between Belgian and 
British officers which has roused the eloquence of German 
statesmen referred explicitly to the contingency of Belgium 
being attacked by Germany and that the neutrality of 
Belgium was emphasized in the statement of April 1913. 
The Anglo-German negotiations of 1912 were brought 
to a point from which advance involved our promis¬ 
ing absolute neutrality while Germany was free to make 
war. And he emphasizes the significance of the fact that 
even Italy, which had sources of information not open 
to us (here again Time is the Reyealer), regarded Ger¬ 
many’s war as aggressive. The spirited speech of Signor 
Salandra makes it quite clear that this was Italy’s view 
from the very first. On 25th July the Marquis of San 
Guiliano telegraphed to the Duke of Avarna to the 
effect that in a conversation held that day with the 
Austrian Ambassador the Italian representatives insisted 
that Austria could have no right to act as she had done 
at Belgrade without a previous understanding with her 
allies. 

The third question is perhaps more complicated. We 
have of course undeniable facts like the sinking of the 
Lusitania, But in many matters we^ are obviously fn 
danger of getting a one-sided statement. And we must 
allow for our own national prejudices and point of view. 
It is impossible for the average person to t^e a detached 
view of events about which he feels so strongly as we do 
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about the happenings of to-day. It is therefore of inestim¬ 
able value to hear what neutral nations say about these 
things. 

America speaks with no uncertain voice. “The 
events upon which we judge Germany,” says one writer, 
** stand out so that he who runs may read. They are 
written large in fire and blood across the face of a king¬ 
dom. Do we need to know the antecedents ? We draw 
our conclusions from the events themselves.” To the 
democratic American the unpardonable deed of the 
Prussian militarists is not their crime against Belgium but 
their crime against Germany. “It is pathetic that the 
mass of German people have been convinced by their 
military leaders that they are fighting to defend their 
hearths and homes .... Militarists, industrialists, intellec- 
tualists in Germany all wish to dominate Europe.” And, 
in another “ opinion,” “ Germany and Austria concerted 
to impose their will on Europe. Their secrecy is a 
crime not only against civilization but against the deceived 
and misled German people.” 

The struggle reminds Americans of the days of 
Washington. “The subconsciousness of America is with 
the allies because freedom is at stake. It is only a hundred 
and fifty years ago since freedom has gained a foothold— 
this war indicates that it is thus far only a foothold.” 
“ Germany is a war-made and a war-making empire.” 

America has been flooded by pamphlets which profes¬ 
sors of ethics and divinity in Berlin and Marburg have 
composed explaining the glorious cause for which Germany 
is fighting and the high ideals that inspire her soldiery. 
What is America’s answer ? “ Essentially forbidding 

brutes can’t make friends by wagging their tails.’’ “We 
say to Germany with Emerson : * What you are speaks so 
loud that we cannot hear what you say.’ ” 

The same attitude is found in Spain. “ Some of the 
belligerents are street ruffians disguised in evening dress.” 
“ None of the belligerents have up to now behaved in any 
respect as Germany has done.” What will happen to 
Spain and America if Germany wins? “ With England’s 
naval supremacy w^e Europeans run no risks, but with 
Germany after her behaviour to Belgium we are at any 
moment liable to a like catastrophe.” “It is our turn 
next if Germany‘succeeds.” “‘Deutschland uber alles’ 
doesn’t mean * with the exception of the United States.’ ” 

It may be objected that these are the opinions 
of men who may have been biassed against Germany 
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before the war. One of the most striking features 
of the collection of American opinions is the evi¬ 
dence it gives of the fact that all over America Ger* 
mans and pro-German Americans have been alienated 
from Germany by her conduct of the war. And of 
90 urse Germany herself has made many fatal admissions. 
“Germany admittedly violates Articles I and II of the 
Hague Convention.” “ In sojourns during the past fifty 
years I never read or heard an English utterance express¬ 
ing desire for anything that belonged to Germany. In 
Germany I have repeatedly* heard the prophecy that the 
English Empire must be broken up and that its Colonial 
power must be transferred to Germany.” “ My wife is 
a German. For thirty years I have been trying to im¬ 
press on my students that Americans have more to learn 
from the Germans than from any other people in the 
world. I am obliged with sorrow to testify that in my 
judgment the present crisis has overtaxed the wisdom of 

the German professors. The circular signed by 

Eucken and Haeckel has had the effect upon judicial 
Americans of a studied insult to our intelligence.” 

Mr. Asquith’s speech is perhaps the most lucid utter¬ 
ance on the subject of the war that has yet been made. 
Mr. Benians’ treatise suggests that he has heard Chester¬ 
ton’s definition of England for Germans, “You know 
Germany —England’s the opposite and has taken it seri¬ 
ously.” Is it true that we have made no attempt to 
spread our national culture ? Is it not nearer the truth 
to say with Professor Cramb that “the general aim of 
British imperialism is to give all men within its borders an 
English mind ” ? 

Sixty American Opinions is from cover to cover delight¬ 
ful reading, full of clever American phrasing. “ At Scar¬ 
borough the only forts are those the children build in the 
sand.” Not the least remarkable of the “opinions” is 
Miss Helen Gray Cone’s counterblast to the “ Hymn of 
Hate 


“ Shatter her beauteous breast ye may; 

The Spirit of England none can slay! 

Dash the bomb on the dome of Paul’s,— 

Deem ye the fame of the Admiral falls ? 

Pry the stone from the chancel floor,— 

Dream ye that Shakespeare shall five no more ? 
Where is the giant shot that kills 
Wordsworth walking the old green hills ? 
Trample the red rose on the ground,— 

Keats is Beauty while earth spins round! 
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Bind her, grind her, bum her with fire. 

Cast her ashes into the sea,— 

She shall escape, she shall aspire. 

She shall arise to make men free ; 

She shall arise in a sacred scorn. 

Lighting the lives that are yet unborn ; 

Spirit supernal, splendour eternal, 

ENGLAND 

W. D. 

THE IBEX OF SHA-PING AND OTHER HIMA¬ 
LAYAN STUDIES.-By Lieutenant L. B. Rundall. 
Macmillan & Co. 

This delightful book bears on its title page not only the 
above but the sad news that the writer fell in action in 
December 1914. His brother, also an officer in a Gurkha 
regiment, similarly fell in Flanders. As one reads these 
studies one realizes the magnificent training ground that our 
young officers have in the great mountain chains to the 
north of India and how fully some of them avail themselves 
of their opportunities. The writer had come to know the 
game, large and small—from long and patient study on 
the bare wind-swept heights—birds and musk deer he had 
followed with gun and camera until success with one or the 
other came^ to be of less importance than a day at close 
quarters with these shy inhabitants of the rocks and the 
pine forest. The humour of the wild life is shown well 
in The Scape-goat, and the study that gives name to the 
book. The publishers are to be congratulated on the 
excellent and numerous coloured illustrations. The heads 
of the Monal pheasant and of the scarlet Tragopan pheasant 
are very striking. Altogether an excellent book to give 
as a gift. 


J. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY INDIAN 
VIEW OF BRITISFI RULE IN INDIA. 

BY PHI OMEGA. 

'^HE first half of the eighteenth century witnessed the 
practical completion of that decay of Mogul power 
in India which began during the reign of Aurangzib. The 
second half of the century was equally remarkable for the 
dramatic and unexpected rise to power of the destined 
successors of the Mogul. The Mogul, as Bernier pointed 
out, was a foreigner in India, though lapse of time, inter¬ 
marriage and the influence of environment had all done 
their work in helping to assimilate the ruling house to the 
people and land over which it ruled. As compared, how¬ 
ever, with the new race of rulers, the Mogul was a 
Hindustani of the Hindustanis. The Mogul was at least 
one who spoke an intelligible language ; the Mogul’s law, 
the Mogul’s justice, the Mogul’s punishments were at least 
oriental, that is, intelligible ; likewise oriental and therefore 
intelligible were the Mogul’s capriciousness, the Mogul’s 
accessibility, the Mogul’s cruelty; the Mogul in fact was 
born and died among them, and his ways were in general 
their ways. But the new rulers were indisputably anfl 
unquestionably foreign; they were not*born in the land, 
nor, if they ^sould help it, did they condescend to die 
there; they wer^,,capricious, it seemed, but their caprici¬ 
ousness was not as the capriciousness of the Mogul; they 
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were harsh when, according to all recognised (Indian) 
canons, leniency was to be expected ; they were lenient 
when, according to all recognised canons, they should have 
been severe. Their language was incomprehensible ; their 
knowledge of the proper (Indian) arts of government 
puerile; their ignorance of land questions, especially in the 
matter of zemindars, colossal; their law was a jargon 
which no one could understand; their law courts were mere 
traps for the unwary and a device for extracting money 
from the people of God. And yet these strangers from 
over the sea went on from achievement to achievement, 
and were obviously marked out as the future rulers of the 
whole of India. 

All these criticisms, and a hundred like them, some of 
them justified and some of them baseless, would naturally 
occur to an intelligent Indian intellect as it surveyed the 
tremendous and vital transformation vvhicif Clive and 
Hastings and Cornwallis worked upon the land. It would 
be of indisputable interest if we could get inside the 
political mind of a reflective Indian of the eighteenth 
century, and view from his standpoint the pregnant 
happenings of the time and look with his eyes upon 
the intrusive and extraordinary strangers from over the 
sea who were obviously bent upon becoming a power in 
India. And though we have so far attempted only to 
suggest one or two lines of criticism which would naturally 
occur to the bewildered mind of such an observer, mere 
speculation need delay us no longer. The main object of 
this paper is to set out in as brief and readable a form as 
possible the actual criticisms, recorded by himself, which 
an intelligent Indian of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century passed upon the English in their capacity as states- 
•men and rulers of his country. 

A book that* is better known than it used to be, and 
: yet is not even now as accessible as it^ahould be, is 
the S0ir^ui»Muta^herin, or Review of j^^em Times. It is, 
as the title page sets forth, **an history of India, from 
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the year 1118 to the year 1194 of the Hegira, contain¬ 
ing in general the reigns of the seven last Emperors of 
Hindustan, and in particular, an account of the English wars 
in Bengal ... to which the author has added a critical 
examination of the English government and policy in 
those countries as far down as the year 1783. The whole 
written in Persian by Seid Gholam Hossein Khan, an Indian 
Nobleman of rank, who wrote both as actor and specta¬ 
tor.” The book was translated into what is at times very 
quaint English, abounding in Gallicisms and queer spellings, 
especially in regard to names, by an orientalised French¬ 
man, M. Raymond. The translation was published at 
Calcutta in 1789, the original Persian account having been 
written shortly before. 

That omnivorous reader, Macaulay, knew of the 
book and used it in his essay on Warren Hastings. From 
it he deriv^ftd his authority for the statement, which how¬ 
ever he put rather more picturesquely than the Mahome¬ 
tan writer, that Glavering swore to rescue Nuncomar even 
at the foot of the gallows. The son of Chief Justice 
Impey did not know of the book, and hence his question ; 
“ Where did Mr. Macaulay ever hear or read that General 
Glavering swore Nuncomar should be rescued even at the 
foot of the gallows? I have read until my eyes have 
been nearly blinded, and I have not been able to find or 
to get indicated to me any passage containing the rash \ ow' 
of General Glavering.” Impey’s son did not, as above 
appears, know of the Seir~ul^Mutaquherin, and in the matter 
of this particular point Macaulay did not indicate the 
source of his information ; though his reference in another 
part of his essay to “the Mahometan Chronicler” might 
have given a clue to filial devotion more acutely directed. 

This work, which Sir James Fitzjames Stephen rightly 
called “ that curious book,” has various claims to attention. 
The standpoint, however, from which we view it in this 
paper requires and permits us to examine only a small 
part pf it»- ;; Bu thkt part is, and must remain, an essentially 
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valuable part of the book; for it contains the views 
of an Indian Mahometan of rank, written contempor¬ 
aneously with the rapid expansion of British power, upon 
the white western strangers who till lately had been mere 
tolerated sojourners in the land and now had become 
its masters. It was written at a time when British rule 
had not lost the aspect of strangeness and novelty; and 
when the writer could, without the necessity of historical 
reading or imagination, contemplate the good and the bad 
points of the government which had fallen, and compare 
them with those of the government which had taken its 
place. His remarks are essentially criticism, and also 
essentially biassed criticism ; the writer by his mental cons¬ 
titution deprecates change and exalts custom, but as a 
record of opinion his remarks possess unique and perma¬ 
nent value. 

“ Amidst the strange events which these revolutions 
have brought about, the introduction of j^uropean foreign¬ 
ers in the heart of the land is an important one.” Thus 
the writer begins his criticism of the new administrators. 
And first he comments on the total dissimilarity and 
antipathy existing between the Hindustanis and the Eng¬ 
lish. Such is the aversion, he says, which the English 
openly show for the company of the inhabitants of the land, 
that “no love and no coalition can take root.” We hear 
of the language difficulty. “ Most of the English Gentlemen 
do not understand the language of their subjects, and none 
of these last understands a word of English. It follows 
therefore that a company of Hindians, having business 
with their English rulers, looks very much like a number 
of pictures set up against the wall.” He urges, with an 
obvious reference to the three Members of Council, 
prancis, Monson and Glavering, that men should never 
be brought straight from England, and while ignorant of 
the people, language and country, placed in positions of 
great authority. Customs and habits differ so much in 
i^ffereiil; countries as to make this very unwise. And 
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then, by way of illustrating the difference, he rather 
quaintly says “ Taxes and imposts upon husbandry and 
land, Soobadaries, Fodjdaries, Qhalissas and Djaghirs 
are not customary in that country. It appears that they 
take something by way of duty from coaches and from 
windows of houses, from plate, and other vessels of gold 
and silver, and from merchandise . . . There are some 
practices which are become there of custom and obligation, 
and which here have never been heard of or seen ; as, for 
instance, counting the inhabitants of every town or city 
and examining how much they have earned and how 
much spent; how many are dead, and how many are their 
children, and how many their old men.” And then follows 
a warning : “It does not seem possible to bring the people 
of this country into such customs and usages, whereas the 
English being accustomed to them in their own country 
want to introduce them here likewise, and think such an 
introduction easu and of small amount. ” There is a sub¬ 
stratum of sound warning here for administrators even at 
the present day, but only a substratum, for the Census 
and the Income Tax are present-day facts to prove that 
the Mussulman critic’s impossibilities have been made 
possible. 

The first point, therefore, which Gholam Hossein 
makes is that the new rulers are distinctly and essentially 
foreigners, differing in every possible respect Irom Indians. 

A second point made by the critic is the difficulty of 
obtaining personal audience with the new rulers. The 
Indian rulers, he says, “ set apart two days in the week, at 
which time they appeared publicly in all their pomp and 
grandeur and glory . . . Nor did they show any im¬ 
patience at the screams and reproaches of the crowds that 
pressed upon them.” He tells us however that “the 
English Gentlemen hate appearing in* public audiences, 
and whenever they come to appear at all, they betray 
extreme uneasiness, impatience, and anger on seeing 
themselves surrounded by crowds, and on hearing their 
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complaints and clamours. Hence it follows naturally 
that they must be in the dark with respect to the real 
state of the country, and hence multitudes of people 
remain deprived of the sight of their rulers and 
never see anything of that benignity and that muni¬ 
ficence which might be expected from people that 
now sit on the throne of Kings.” He then goes on to 
recommend the English to give admission at certain times 
to all people indiscriminately, and says that this concession 
would certainly win their hearts. Here we meet what is 
essentially a difference in national, or rather continental, 
predilection and habit. The instinct of Asia prefers per¬ 
sonal rule; that of Europe the impersonal rule of law. 
Europe prefers regular courts of law, and an ordered 
gradation of courts of appeal; Asia the wild cry for 
justice against the oppressor before the throne of the king. 
Asia finds the first expensive, undramatic, and, to poor 
suitors, fraught with injustice; Europe finds the second 
undignified, theatrical, and utterly impracticable.* When 
ofiicialdom is corrupt, as was the case in eighteenth-century 
India, the system of indiscriminate public audience did 
certainly act as a slight check on oppression, and afford 
a possible succour to the distressed. But no people can rise 
to the height of national dignity till it takes its stand upon 
its rights under the Law rather than its hopes at the hand 

* “ For all its bad results, there is something lofty in the Asiatic notion of the proper 
distribution of justice. But there is a drawback to it too seldom noticed. It checks 
prosperity too much. Anglo-Indians often lament that the Asiatic system is not tried in 
India, where we could secure just satraps; but just satraps are of little use as judges 
except in a simple _ state of society. The moment commerce comes in with its complex¬ 
ities, the just satrap is an injurious nuisance. Solomon was a great judge, no doubt, 
though a very cruel one, cruel as the first Shah of the Kajar family who ripped open a 
soldier to see if he had stolen some milk ; but if Solomon had one day decided contracts 
, according to the English rule, that the buyer must take care of himself, and the next day 
according to the Musulman rule, that there is always an implied warranty, commerce 
would have become impossible. To make a country prosperous civil suits must be decided 
hot only with justice, but with justice according to a rule which never swerves, is never 
forgotten, and is always known before hand .... The will of the just man armed with 
all gtower seems a grand instrument; but it is of no use whatever in deciding whether on- 
blMohed ilhirtings are up to sample, or whether such and such documents establish agency 
oi^not. Thete must not only lie law, but positive law, case law, and therefons experts to 
^tadv^, anti therefore trained tribunals; and therefore that separation of law from the 
mc^iva which the Asiatic mind dfetests.”—Meredith Townsend, Asia a»4 Eunfie. 
|i;Z4M Articulate India has moved away from the standpoint ofGholam if ossein, which 
is th« of Asia generally, hei^ criticized by Meredith Townsend; but how far the instinct 
viff hulk of India and of Asia, which hi as yet uninfluenced by the typically 

]»otat Off yttw, has changed, is probsbiy not doubtful. 
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of the Ruler, and Englishmen were acting on a sound 
instinct when they discountenanced those public audiences 
which could only be regarded as an anachronism soon to 
be rendered unnecessary, except in a very modified form, 
undbr a more scientific system of administration. In addi¬ 
tion, the translator, while admitting that Englishmen 
really were inaccessible as compared with Mogul monarchs, 
pointed out that an ordinary Englishman had more writing 
to do than any two Nawabs of India put together, and so 
had little time or inclination to sit in the pomp of public 
audience, listening to the clamours and complaints of' 
suitors whose proper remedy lay elsewhere. Solomonic 
justice suits only a very primitive and primitively organised 
and governed society. 

In its immediate consequences, howev er, the change 
probably acted detrimentally upon the fortunes of some 
who were thus deprived of the time-honoured method of 
obtaining redress. “To obtain justice,” says the writer, 
“ is become a very difficult business, a very operose 
article.” And he concludes his complaint on this head by 
quoting an Indian adage, and thereby reveals to us the 
secret of the desire of the Indian of that day for the ruler’s 
personal attention to his wrongs— 

“ Do not refer his complaint to your Divan, 

Since his complaint is probably against that very Divan ” 

Under this general head of “ insociableness and 
inaccessibility,” with which Gholam Hossein charged the 
new rulers, may be classed his complaint of the fact 
that high-class Indian gentlemen, in seeking an interview 
with an English official, were often thwarted by the 
insulting attitude of low-class Indian dependants of the 
official, who had reach^d^a position of authority in his 
household, and delight^l to show their power by “ eternal 
insults and stoppages.” 

A third cause of c|)mplaint is economic. The needs 
of the English rulers were so different from those of the 
rulefs ,hWhom they had displaced that a large number of 
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artificers now found no market for their goods: and some 
of these latter, as the translator quaintly puts it, **have 
made a covenant with hunger and distress, and ended their 
lives in a corner of their cottages.” Besides this, whereas 
these gentlemen used to import every year gold and silver 
into the land and “so promote everybody’s good,” now 
they follow “ that custom which everyone of these emi¬ 
grants holds to be of Divine obligation, of scraping to¬ 
gether as much money in this country as they can, and 
carrying it in immense sums to the kingdom of England.” 
That the political changes of the time imported serious 
disturbances in the internal economy of Bengal, we need 
not hesitate to admit: though we arc not obliged to accept 
eighteenth-century views as to the results of the inflow of 
gold and silver into the country, or the alleged out-drain 
of money which came afterwards. It is interesting to 
find the theory of “the drain” brought forward thus 
early, while the sly reference to the divine compulsion 
under which the English in India amassed fortunes 
discloses an unexpected vein of humour in the critic. He 
next complains that a large number of soldiers hitherto 
employed in the service of the Murshidabad viceroy, or of 
the powerful zemindars of the province, had lost their 
employment as a consequence of the political changes. 
Nothing is here for tears, however, since, immediately 
distressing though it doubtless was to many, its ultimate 
economic effect was bound to be beneficial to the country. 
Nor can we feel any very keen sorrow at the fact 
that there was no longer any scope in Bengal for those 
“tumultuous disorganised throngs of mercenaries, without 
patriotism, cohesion, or good generalship,” which, accord¬ 
ing to Keene, * constituted most of the armies of late 
eighteenth-century India. Gholam Hossein’s immediate 
advice to the English was that they should take into 
their service some thousands of the dismissed cavalry¬ 
men; and in view of the comparative difficulty with 

'.tfj); - M . . . . . M .lt,. . ..—..■ I. -■ ,-r- —. I- ■_____ _ __ 

I G.. K«cne*s Hisfifrf of India, L, p. 370. 
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which labour in India is persuaded to flow in other 
than its usual channels, he was probably on sound 
economic Indian ground in suggesting it as a palliative. 
Besides, they might otherwise have been expected to drift 
into the ranks of the Company’s enemies. A more serious 
criticism is the allegation that all the various lucrative 
branches of trade >vere now engrossed by the Company 
or by individual Englishmen. The superior military 
officers, he says, while “ showing a shyness for trade,” 
were “ really merchants invested with high powers and 
authority.” How then, he asks, can the poor subject 
pretend to derive a subsistence from merchandising ? 
Gholam Hossein’s complaints on this subject were drawn 
from those days of small salaries and large perquisites 
and fortunes which were the rule before the reforms 
of Cornwallis, and especially before the second adminis¬ 
tration of Clive. His remarks can have no appli¬ 
cation to present day conditions, but, as a critic of 
eighteenth-century abuses in Bengal, he is here on 
essentially sound ground. Writing of 1762, for instance, 
Mill says:—“The Company’s dustuck or passport, which 
was only entitled to protect the goods of actual exporta¬ 
tion and importation, was employed by the Company’s 
agents of all descriptions to protect their private trade 
in every part of the country. The Company’s servants 
whose goods were thus conveyed entirely free from 
.duty, while those of all other merchants were heavily 
iburthened, were rapidly getting into their own hands the 
whole (inland) trade of the country.” Again, nearly 
thirty years later the Resident at Benares, who was 
absolute master of that Province, drew as pay only 
%. 1,000 a month. We are not surprised to know that he 
tmide four lakhs a year from monopolies in commercial and 
other ventures, t It is obvious that such monopolies must 
have seriously restricted the commercial opportunities of 

* Mitl, Jfliitory «f British IndUi, Book tV, Chop- 5. 
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other less fortunately placed speculators; but we may leave 
this "^part of oiir subject with the remark that even while 
Gholam Hossein wrote, the undoubted evils of which he 
complained were actually about to be eliminated by the 
. Civil Service reforms of Lord Cornwallis. 

The writer next complains that the English, in choos¬ 
ing executive officers, pay too much regard to seniority, 
whereas it is talent and abilities that are the matter in 
question. “ If without deviating too much from the rules 
of service, Englishmen of capacity, discernment and 
experience were sent into the several districts, where their 
character should have time to ripen, with the certitude 
of being fixed in that particular branch of business . . . 
there is no doubt but mighty benefits might be derived 
from such a regulation.” Instead of that, men were fre¬ 
quently transferred from post to post merely on recommen¬ 
dation or as a result of seniority irrespective whether 
they were already doing their present duties well or were 
likely to be able to perform their new duties satisfactorily. 
Above all Gholam Hossein expresses a horror of the form 
of government by a Council or Committee. The result 
was that a province was governed by five or six persons 
who all disagreed amongst themselves. While on this 
topic he naturally mentions, as an extreme instance of the 
folly of council government, the spectacle afforded by 
the state of the Supreme Council between 1775 and 1780. 
Even when one man, he says, with an obvious reference 
to Hastings, has been in his post for a long time, and is 
therefore doing excellent work, it may happen that three 
people quite ignorant of India arrive from England to form 
a Council with him, so that he who ought to have all the 
power no longer has any. Besides, he adds, to be on good 
.terms with one man is an easy matter ; but how is a poor 
suitor to find his*way to the favour of fifteen or twenty 
^(^rsons that compose a Council? Anyone can afford 
to give nuzaers” to a chief, but it is ruinous to have to 
' giye tiiotf'fo m^e^ber of a large Coundi f, ' „ ' 
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Gholam Hossein next charges the English with the 
ignorance and folly which they showed in giving the 
zemindars their confidence. Everybody knew the zemin¬ 
dars to be “an incorrigible race. ” “It was a standing 
rule among the princes of these kingdoms that no trust 
is to be reposed in the words of a zemindar, not even 
in hfs most solemn promises and treaties. ” He calls them 
refractory, short-sighted, faithless, and malevolent. And 
yet “ the English rulers have thought proper to compare 
the zemindars of this country to the zemindars and 
landholders of their <iwn.” These men, he says, whom 
the English repute men of honour and sentiment, are 
utterly unworthy of the power and influence with which 
the English entrust them, and all they do is to torment 
the subjects, destroy the country, and ruin the revenue. 
“ The English rulers at the same time seem not to believe^ 
their conspiracies, or to have within their breast some 
scheme which to us ignorant men is yet a profound 
secret.” Such is Gholam Hossein’s criticism upon the 
famous and much debated policy which culminated in the 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue of Bengal. 
How far that criticism was correct is a question which would 
carry us too far beyond the immediate scope of this paper. 

The critic soon passes on to the subject of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, established in 1774 in Calcutta by 
the Regulating Act. In inflicting punishment and retribu¬ 
tion, he says, it is important to adhere to the modes in 
use in a country. Men will submit willingly to what is 
customary ; but are distressed and disturbed by anything 
new, especially when they see any “ supplice unaccus¬ 
tomed.” The Supreme Court is new to India and people 
cannot understand it. A whole life is needful to attend 
to its very long proceedings ; till the decision is giveq, 
no one knows what is going on. If.anyone complains 
before the court of another, the latter has to find security 
for double the amount of the demand, or else go to prison. 
Then agaioy petitions have to be in the English language, 
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and the translator exacts a double guinea a line for the 
work ; while a Inan is obliged to appear before this court 
in Calcutta, leaving his family and home, wherever in 
Bengal he may be living, when cited to attend. And that, 
too, though air and water in Calcutta are extremely 
bad ? Finally, no one can possibly understand the English 
laws and statutes, for even if a whole lifetime be spent 
in studying them, they are so voluminous that it is 
impossible to learn them all. Such was the criticism of the 
Seir-ul-Mutaquherin upon the Supreme Court of Judicature 
which, as it interpreted its functions in its early days, was 
certainly in some respects a blessing \ ery much in disguise 
to the people of Hindustan. In fact, it nould be difficult 
to find a more illuminating short criticism of the Supreme 
Court as it existed under Chief Justice Impey’s rule than 
•this brief statement of Gholam Hossein. Its good points, 
which have been so admirably noted by Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, and its future potentialities of good were naturally 
less obvious to him than its immediate disadvantages. 

From this abbreviated account of Gholam Hossein’s 
remarks we notice the interesting fact that the main lines, 
true and false, which modern Indian criticism of British 
rule follows were laid down in the eighteenth century. 
Englishmen are, it is alleged, foreigners ; they are ignorant 
of the language and country ; they have no sympathy with 
the people, but arc socially inaccessible; frequent transfers, 
furloughs and promotion prevent them from ever getting 
really to know the people; they have broken up the 
ancient economy, and created a new one which favours 
themselves ; this legal system does not suit the country; 
they have utterly mismanaged the land question.^ 

Such is the gist of the adverse criticism of Gholam 
Hossein. But it would be unfair both to the critia and the 
rulo he criticised if we closed this paper without showing 

1 .I l f IP- * - — .11 -r-r--r rr|- | . r ■ in ■ , n , -mu -t-t ..r, ■ — ■■■■■■I I,. . I I, . . 

* U|K>II thb jMt point we nuiy however note that Gholam Hosaeiit’s oritioiam takes 
a differint ISoe from that of mueh modem lodian orhioiaro ; while his exprened dutriut 
of the liystem of law and law'oourts probably now finds more support amon| 

gn^lish than attiooi Itidiao pahliolsti. 
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that Ghoiam Hossein, even though he set out to curse, 
stopped occasionally to bless. 

In a passage, of which the bulk is very severe 
criticism of the English, the critic turns aside to pay a 
tribute to the discipline and restraint of English armies. 
He tells how the Imperial Prince, afterwards Shah Alam 
II, led an expedition into Behar, where his troops and 
disorderly generals perpetrated every act of oppression 
and extortion imaginable ; on the other hand, the people 
“ saw everyday what a strict discipline the English officers 
of those days. did observe, and how those amongst them 
that travelled carried so strict a hand upon their people 
as to suffer not a blade of grass to be touched or spoiled, 
and no kind of injury to be offered to the feeblest men. 

. . . Then indeed the scales were turned, and when 
the same Prince made his second and third expedition 
into those parts, 1 heard the people load him with impreca¬ 
tions and pray for victory and prosperit) to the English 
army.” It is true that Ghoiam Hossein goes on to say 
that these feelings have since changed ow ing to subsequent 
bad government, but this does not invalidate his tribute. 
to the restraint of the British troops on the march. 

In another place the writer first describes at length the 
corruption of the judges and officials of the Civil and 
Criminal Courts, and then breaks out into a sort of chant 
of thanksgiving : “ Amidst such scenes of oppression on 
one side, and inattention on the other, we ought to praise 
God, that at the .end of the year 1195 (A.D. 1782) the 
office of Daroga of the Court of Justice, together with the 
Fodjdary, was taken from the hands of the Indians and 
transferred to the English Gentlemen immediately; by 
which revolution the oppressions and sufferings of the 
people i^^his land have been upon the whole somewhat 
allevi&iw’ In commenting upon the excesses of the 
Faujd$i!r,-^anTadian funct^nary who exercised police and 
orijmihal jdrisdictio!^'ever a very wide area, and used 

Hossein is 
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especially bitter. Time and again he breaks out into rejoic¬ 
ing because the English Gentlemen have taken upon them¬ 
selves the duties of Faujdar. “ Thanks be to God, that 
the Fodjdary office having been transferred to the English, 
one thorn has been thereby removed from the sides of the 
people of God.” One of the instances is extremely in- 
;^tractive, since in a passage in which he denounces the 
English for partiality to their own countrymen and depen¬ 
dants, he goes on to lecture them on the duty of adminis¬ 
tering justice scrupulously impartially, and then suddenly 
and quite unexpectedly exclaims: “Thanks be to God, 
that this department also having been transferred to the 
English Gentlemen, the nails of the Indian Darogas of 
Justice have been curtailed, and the people of God 
have gained some release from their enormous suffer¬ 
ings.” In a flash we see the patent fact that our critic 
has been judging the foreign ruler by a standard 
which he had to create out of his ow'n imagination, 
or from idealised history, or from the lofty, though 
rarely realised, Asiatic conception of good government, 
and could not derive from his own every-day experience. 
British rule, being that of foreigners, had its drawbacks; but 
rule by Hindustanis qua Hindustanis was not necessarily 
more endurable, or even tolerable at all, at that period of 
the history of India when the Great Anarchy was drawing 
to its close in depopulation, decivilisation and utter ruin. 
Why should it be? An Indian ruler had indeed one 
advantage over the Englishman as a ruler in the late 
eighteenth century, in the fact that he was an Asiatic, and 
so entered more easily into his people’s point of view. His 
a.dvantage did not in any sense consist in the fact that he was 
Indian ; for in the eighteenth century there was no India, 
and he had often little, if any, more affinity with hi^subjects 
tiia^n De Boigne in .the north, or Hastings in Galcutta. 

' Hpssein is criticism and not 

! jpi*|tse» ^ ^ spontaneous tribute ^ this sort outweighs 

ja gppiJ op$ges p| priticism. But even were it absent, 
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we should have no quarrel with him. When we remem¬ 
ber the wretched and disorganised condition of Bengal, 
and indeed of the whole of India, during the middle of 
the second half of the eighteenth century, most of it the 
inevitable sequel to the decay of an established polity; 
when we begin to realise how slender was the equipment of 
special knowledge with which a handful of Englishmen— 
many of them young, few of them clever—undertook the 
stupendous task of giving law and government to a huge 
country, of whose people they knew almost nothing; 
when we recall the chronic anarchy which oppressed India,* 
the famines which ravaged it, the utter and absolute 
disorganisation which had to be recreated into an 
ordered plan : shall we be surprised if Indians living in 
the land, many of them, like Gholam Hossein himself, 
claiming affinity and association with the ruling classes so 
recently displaced, found much in the work of these daring 
strangers to criticise? The wonder is that they found 
anything to praise ; for British organisation was as yet 
too near in time to seem anything but disorganisation, 
British order as yet too young to seem anything but a lull 
in disorder, and British justice too strange and new to 
seem anything but a novel form of injustice." 


* Oholam Hossein’s crkictisms, despite the accuracy of some of them, are an admirable 
Illustration of the truism that it is well nigh impossible to form a correct historical and 
political judgment except at a distance from the events judged. It seems worth white, at 
the risk of overloading the footnotes, to quote at length as a general commentary upon the 
criticisms, correct or incorrect, of Ciholam Hossein, the admirable passage in which Keene 
comments on the salvation of India from the Great Anarchy, in order that we may be 
able to place the foregoing pages in the'correct perspective. He says of later eighteenth* 
century India:— 

“ The country had almost ceased to be habitable by civilised men. . . . The country 
was in as wretched a condition as France after the Hundred Years War. A native cited by 
Oow speaks'of every species of domestic confusion. Villainy,’he adds, 'was practised 
in all its forms : law and religion were trodden under foot ; the bonds of private friendship 
and connection, as well as of Society and Government, were broken ; every Individual, 
as if in a forest of wild beasts, could rely upon nothing but the strength of his own arm.' 

"To a similar purpose is the testimony of another witness cited by Colonel Tod, 
the historian of Rajputana The people of Hindustan at this period thought only of 
present safety and gratification. Misery was disregarded by those who escaped it, i^nd 
man, centred only in himself, felt not for his kind. This selfishness, destructive of 
public and of private virtue, became universal after the invasion of Nadir Shah.’ 

" The social degeneration went on almost to the end of the century. We are informed 
by Baillie Fraser, on the authority of Colonel J. Skinner, C.B., who had trailed a pike in 
the service of Mafaadaji Sindia from about 1790 io 1803, that Hindustan was actraliy 
becoming depopulated. * So reduced,’ he said, ' wtu the actual number of human beings, 
giid so utterly' cowed their spirit, thaji the few villages that did continue to exist, at great 
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We leave Gholam Hossein’s pages with a feeling of 
respect for the man. As was said of Jean T^ievenot, the 
French traveller in India, “ an honester man ne'er lived 
in the world." He hits hard when occasion demands it, 
but he never allows bitterness or rancour to weaken the 
force of his criticism. When he is unfair, it is not 
deliberate speciousness, but the result of the limitations of 
his own knowledge. He accepts British rule as a fact not 
to be disguised, questioned or resented, any more than he 
would disguise, question or resent one of the phenomena 
of nature ; but, in order to * transmit such useful hints to 
Government as might conduce to the welfare of the 
distressed inhabitants of this land," he points out to the 
English certain places where the shoe pinches, and 
contrasts, naturally but not very fairly, the painful 
attempts of the English to bring order out of anarchy with 
the ordered tranquillity and excellence, by this time idea¬ 
lised, of the time of Akbar and Shah Jehan. And all this 
he does, as be himself tells us in other words, in the hope 
that he may do his country, and incidentally himself, 
good. “ In compliance, therefore, with the sentence of 
the Holy Writ, that whosoever induces others to good 
promotes his own welfare, we shall endeavour to point 
out the right way ; and may God grant that we may 
all see it. Amen.” 

PHI OMEGA. 


intervals, had soaroely any communication with each other, and so ^rcut was the increase 
of beasts of prey, that the little communication that remained was often cut off by a single 
tigtr known to haunt the road.' . . . 

“When we look at the India of to-day. North and South alike, we find a difficulty in 
believing that it is peopled by the near descendants of the beings thus described. The 
popaiation is dense, almost too much so, but it is free from crime and orderly to an 
unusual degree. Roads, canals, railways and busy manufacturing and commercial 
communities are everywhere to be seen Five Universities and nearly one hundred 
thousand public schools provide all grades of instruction: a large revenue is raised 
with a very low rate of incidence. The Country has passed, in a few generations, from 
anarchy to the reign of law."- H. G. Keene’s History of India, Vol. I, pp. 363*4. 

We are, It is true, far enough from the millennium in India to*day. But it is a pity 
ttwt Obolam ilossein cannot come to life again, and see modern India. He would admit 
that in spite of their alleged detects these unsociable foreigners had done something for 
India. As the progress of*the next hundred years, given ordered peace, will vastly 
overshadow that of the last hundred, our descendants of 2016 may find the writings of 
our modem Gholams an equally interesting study. Some of the stock grievances will 
then be admitted, perhaps by all, to have been quite true in fact, but an absolutely 
inevitable aooofflpaftimmt of the constructive process through which India bad to pais, 
pr perish t 
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TT seems fitting, as I have recently returned from a some- 
what extended tour through America, China and 
Japan, that I should begin my lecture to-day by a few 
reflections which, if not directly suggested by that tour, are 
in close connection with it. Briefly I may say that I have 
returned to India even more convinced than I was when 
I went away, that the future is to the thinker and that 
action is bound to become more and more a simple corollary 
to thought. 

Even up to the end of the nineteenth century the posi¬ 
tion was tenable that it was better even for the leaders to 
err on the side of practical knowledge than on that of theo¬ 
retical equipment. But everything I have seen and heard 
has borne in on me that the contrary is now the case, that 
now though both are necessary, it is better to have rather 
too little practical knowledge than too little power of dealing 
with the concepts which alone render practical knowledge 
vivifying and fruitful. 

It is neither the time nor the place to elaborate the 
grounds which I have for taking up this position. It is 
sufficient to allege one fact known to all the world. The 
time element has in this sense come to be a permanent 
constituent in our conception of the universe, that we can¬ 
not think of it except as a changing one, as an assemblage of 
eventsiiiid not of stationary parts. ^ The speed with which 
(>pe i^oyeTrom qoiintry to country has its analogue 
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in the rapidity with which each separate portion—if any 
portion can be said now to be separate—of the earth’s 
surface is itself undergoing modifications in the mental and 
moral characteristics of its inhabitants and of the system 
under which they are living. Indeed, I am credibly in¬ 
formed that serious efforts are being made to solve the 
problem as to how the physical and intellectual charac¬ 
teristics of a certain prominent Asiatic people may be 
suitably influenced—-even to the extent of trying to modify 
the shape of their skulls. 

In this changing universe law and order still have their 
place. Codified knowledge is still required and still desir¬ 
able, and most of us must stop there. But the highest place 
is reserved for him who can consciously or unconsciously 
adapt himself to changing conditions, who can remain in 
touch with growing knowledge, who can shape that know¬ 
ledge to the ends of an ever higher civilization, can himself 
rise to creative acts. The coolie can, if he is properly 
taught, learn to embody in concrete form after the approved 
fashion what the highest intellectual resources of the race 
may have been needed to conceive. But there is no longer 
any finality; what the aeroplane is to-day it will not be to¬ 
morrow, and the people which rests on the achievements 
of to-day, will be overtaken and passed before the night is 
over. 

The heritage of the future is for the thinking races. 

How does this bear on India ? And how is it connec¬ 
ted with the subject on which I have elected to speak to 
you this session ? The best people in India have always 
been thinkers; the Indian then starts with a handicap in 
his favour in the race which the nations of the world have 
to run. We are then justified here in looking forward to 
the future with great hopefulness. On the other hand his 
< thinking has for *the most part related to a stationary 
, universe; in India then even far more than in Europe it 
/is essential that the changing character of the %iodem 
; should be brought home to its best minds^Nptherwise 
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the Indian will have to set against the balance to his credit, 
to which I have^'just referred, serious disabilities. He is like 
a man who has money in the bank and does not know how 
to use it, because he does not understand the conditions 
which are governing the commercial world round him. 

We see then the need for earnest and intense effort, 
if we are to bring home to the thoughtful Indian the ne¬ 
cessity for doing everything in his power to encourage what 
is understood by the word research in its highest form. By 
this we do not mean that laboratories must be created and 
equipped; at least we do not mean this exclusively nor 
even primarily. Laboratories suggest to some chemical 
experiments; to others nothing more than bottle-washing. 
But even those who understand and appreciate to the 
highest degree the function of laboratories in the modern 
world, even these often fail to realize the fact that labora¬ 
tories only represent a part of what is characteristically 
modern in intellectual activity. It would be a misfortune 
for any people if with it research were understood to mean 
laboratories and nothing more. In every department of 
human effort and mental activity attention must be con¬ 
centrated on the time elements, on the formulation and 
solution of new problems, and on the attacking of old 
problems by new methods. Otherwise only a small sec¬ 
tion of the leaders of the nation will be qualified to take 
part in the new developments which every rising sun may 
now be said to bring with it. I would go further and 
would say that the highest intellectual work of the kind 
I have in view cannot be done in the laboratories, though 
some of it may be done outside by men who actually or 
virtually direct the labours of those whose chief interest lies 
in the actual carrying out of experimental researches. 

I am, I may say, convinced in my own mind that India 
needs, for example, a mathematical . institute properly 
equipped and staffed, far more than it needs a new labora¬ 
tory. ^ It is true that in such a laboratory successful experi¬ 
ments may result in the temporary material amelioration 
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of a section of the population. What is needed far more 
even than this, is that Indian leaders of thought should be 
produced in sufficient quantity and of the right quality. 
You will then ask for and obtain what India needs most. 
The right experiments can only be made when the right 
kind of thinking has determined the subjects with which 
the experiments are to deal. F'or this not mere technical 
knowledge but broad and independent thinking, leading as 
it must do to proper preliminary enquiries, is the most 
essential requisite. Where so much needs doing, where so 
many new possibilities present themselves, the need above 
all things is for the thinker who has all his thinking life 
been in contact with change and growth, to whom progress, 
the solution of difficulties as they arise, and creative acts 
of the intelligence become almost matters of routine. The 
man who has spent his time in developing the experiments 
of others or in painfully acquiring a knowledge of the 
results at which others perhaps long since have arrived, is 
not a thinker. Even in England our specialists have too 
often been men of this type, with the result that it is a 
common proverb in Government circles that specialists are 
always prejudiced, that they cannot take a wide view, that 
they were born to be servants. The explanation is a 
simple one : England’s success in the nineteenth century 
was so great that she finds it difficult to abandon nineteenth 
century methods; and in her Universities real research in 
the best sense of the word has a secondary place, and in 
some is all but stifled by the examination system. A 
country is apt to have the experts it deserves. I do not 
need to tell you of the new spirit which is abroad all over 
the British Empire, and which is now transforming old 
ideas into new, and which makes us confident that this 
reproach against our experts will soon have no justification 
in fact. 

1 cannot in these few words hope to have convinced the 
sceptic; 1 should be satisfied indeed if I have made my point 
clear even to a portion of my most sympathetic hearers. 
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Rest assured, however, that I am myself absolutely con¬ 
vinced that the man educated on old-fashioned lines, equally 
whether this education was practical in tendency or dealt 
Wgely with traditional learning, will not be fitted for living 
in the new world which is becoming. To be able to think 
even is not enough ; it must be the man who thinks without 
sffort, to whom thinking is a natural process, who is, so to 
speak, going on thinking all the time (the man who at most 
thinks about his job and finds thinking at other times an 
'intolerable effort, is not adequate) who alone will be cap¬ 
able of dealing with new conditions as they arise, who will 
have the imagination to foresee undreamt of possibilities of 
which the past offers no examples. The man of the future 

lust, 1 say, be above all things a thinker, and a thinker 
ff the dynamic type whose subject of thought is a universe 
)f events and not one of things. 

My reasons for talking to you about the Theory of 
Functions of a Real Variable are 

(i) It is a new subject introduced into your curriculum. 

(ii) It is a living subject to-day, growing and likely 
fo grow for some time to come ; so that it does not yet 
)elong to the codified type of mathematics. Accordingly 
inyone studying it, has impressed upon him the fact that 
there is no such thing as absolute knowledge, that there 
are always problems which are unsolved at any given 
moment, but which will certainly be solved. A student in 
such a branch will certainly in the course of his training 
come across problems which, when he first hears of them, 
ire unsolved, which as time goes on are being seriously at¬ 
tacked, and which, before he has completed his studies, are 

)lved. If he is really an able man, he may himself take a 
part in such a solution. In any case, his attitude of mini| 
toward the innumerable problems which present themselves 
in ordinary human affairs, will not be that of a fatalist; he 
will have no use for the man who explains to him more or 
|es;S elaborately that such problems are necessarily insoluble. 
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(iii) It is not only a living and a growing subject, it is a 
subject which is particularly characteristic of the twentieth 
century. The advances made in it are without a doubt 
the most remarkable advances which mathematical science 
has to show in the twentieth century so far, and it accord¬ 
ingly finds its adherents all over Europe. 

(iv) Its results, and more especially its leading ideas» 
are of fundamental importance in that branch of mathe¬ 
matics which in the last half of the nineteenth century held 
the field and still has many disciples, as it is bound always to 
have, w>., the Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. 

(v) It is almost certain that it is the most admirable 
example in mathematical science, which is itself a science 
of pure thought, of the creative power of the human mind. 
The steps taken in its elaboration at once dwarf and 
render intelligible earlier steps in the progress of the 
science. No more sharpening process can be imagined 
for the intellect than that which its study requires. It 
deals too with the very latest of the new sciences which 
the human mind has created for itself. For the first time 
that which is in itself a mere negation, the finite or the 
non-finite species of the impossible, has been yoked to the 
car of intellectual progress and rendered completely 
subservient to the needs of the intellect. 

(vi) I may perhaps be allowed to add as a further 
reason—not so much the fact in itself that I have active¬ 
ly occupied myself with researches in the Theory of 
Functions of a Real Variable, but rather the connected 
circumstance, that the somewhat numerous papers which 
I have written on the subject are almost all of them in the 
English language and are published in periodicals which 
should be easily accessible to you. These papers are, for 
anyone who has the time, energy and will power necessary 
for their systematic study in chronological order, a con¬ 
venient means of approach to the very heart of the subject. 

I give these as my reasons for talking to you about the 
, subject! :4iid I hope when I am gone they will be regarded as 
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reasons why it should continue to be studied, if possible, in 
an ever-increasing degree. Some present may feel daunted 
with the prospect of the hard thinking which may be in¬ 
volved ; to such I do not address myself. Nations which 
have become great have owed it to their possession of only 
a few great men and to the willingness of others to follow 
them. It is those who would fain become leaders that 1 
have in mind. Such men must be capable of sustained 
mental effort, and the training in accurate thinking and in 
the attacking of new problems that I am now advising for 
them, is the best purely intellectual training which in the 
present state of human intellectual progress can be con¬ 
ceived. (Even the older mathematics has been acclaimed 
by the best lawyers both in England and in India as the 
study which best prepares a student for the study of law. 
The legal system, however, is even in the British Empire, 
more or less codified, and we may use a proportion and say 
that, as codified mathematics is to the study of other codi¬ 
fied knowledge, so is growing mathematical science in its 
subtler forms, to the investigation of the various problems 
r of human life and learning in all their complexity and 
difficulty. The growing mathematical science exercises in 
fact those additional faculties of the mind which codified 
mathematical science does not.) But it would lead me 
too far afield if I were to attempt now even to enumerate 
reasons for the study of mathematics as 1 here understand 
the term. I can only say that the more distinguished men 
of science and learning whom I have met, are expecting a 
magnificent future for mathematical studies, and it is but 
slight exaggeration to say that some of them are even now 
all but counting the days to the time when they will be able 
to work hand in hand with the mathematician, and this 
not by his descending to their non-mathematical level, but 
by their rising to his. 


Calcutta, 


W. H. YOUNG. 
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CHAPTER III. 

From the Resolution of Lord William Bentinck to the Abolition 
of the Committee of General Instruction in 1842, 

T ET us return to the promulgation by Lord William 
^ Bentinck of his Resolution of the 7th March, 1835. 
^^Wtthin a fortnight of that date he quitted the shores of 
India, and heard but little of the keen disappointment 
with which his pronouncement was received by the 
Orientalists. They had not altogether expected his ver- ; 
||ii|iet; and his new *(but not quite new) policy was unpalat- 
^aibfte them. The Hon’ble Mr. Shakespear, from con- 
A|^^hi|dh8 scruples, resigned his seat on the Committee ^ 
; numerous oi, tok, and i 
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tnaulavis of madrasahs knew that their day was gone. The 
scores of pupils.who, in the institutions of “indigenous 
learning,” for a long series of years had been “maintained 
from childhood” on “bounties and premiums” lavished 
upon them by the Honourable East India Company, realized 
that they must now lose their “decent living.” The cry, 
.therefore, went up, loud and strong, agaiiKst the edict of 
the departing Governor-General. It reached the ears of 
Lord Auckland the moment he entered upon his exalted 
office. He examined the >vhoIe position, and in a Minute, 
dated the 24th November, 1839, he expressed the beliefs 
(the Court of Directors concurring) that the insufficiency 
of funds assigned for the purpose of nati\e education 
was the chief cause of the disputes which had arisen in 

j 

the Committee of Public Instruction, and of the com¬ 
plaints (1) that oriental colleges had been weakened by 
the transfer of funds from them for the support of Eng¬ 
lish classes under the same roof, or to other institutions 
where English instruction was being imparted ; (2) that 
instruction in English had become the main teaching, 
and that only a subordinate position was given to the 
vernaculars; and (3) that the abolition of stipends in 
oriental seminaries had caused much sufFcring to those 
who had been drawing them. He, therefore, ordained 
that all the funds which, previous to Lord William 
Bentinck’s Resolution, had been assigned to oriental in¬ 
struction, should be restored to the oriental colleges ; and 
that any additional funds which might be required for the 
promotion of English instruction, should be supplied by 
new grants from the public purse.* With regard to the 
medium of instruction he held that two great experiments 
were in progress-one in Bengal, where education was being 
imparted through the medium of English, and the other in 
the Bombay Presidency, through the medium of tKe 
vernacular language. He was in favour of both experiments 

* la 1836 the sum of Re. 3,89,500 was at the disposal of Government for educa¬ 
tional purposes. In 1840 Lord Auckland increased the allotment hy Rs. 1,50,000. 
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being “ thoroughly developed and the results observed.” ^ 
He, therefore, saw no reason why there should be 
any departure from the principle of combined English 
and Vernacular instruction—the principle which had 
been acted upon to some extent even before the promulga¬ 
tion of Lord William Bentinck’s Resolution. When a 
series of good vernacular class books had been prepared, 
the case would be somewhat altered ; and it might then 
be considered whether, in the Provincial schools, instruc¬ 
tion should be conveyed in English or in the vernacular 
> languages. 

From March 1835, however, the General Committee 
had been under the presidency of Lord Macaulay ; and 
as might have been expected, it had resolutely set itself 
to spread education among the upper and middle classes 
through the medium of English. For the next four or 
five years, it would listen to no modification of the system 
inaugurated by Lord William Bentinck. If separate 
vernacular schools were proposed, the proposal could not 
be entertained—it was contrary to the orders of Govern¬ 
ment passed after mature deliberation. If a Local Com¬ 
mittee complained of want of success, it was exhorted to 
persevere. At first much misapprehension existed in 
various quarters in regard to the extent to which the 
vernacular languages were to be taught in Government 
schools. Some were of opinion that according to the most 
obvious interpretation of the Government Resolution the 
vernaculars were wholly excluded, and that all funds were 
to be employed strictly “ on English education alone.” 

The General Committee of Public Instruction declare that Instruction in the 
Vernaculars was not prohibited by the Resolution of Lord William Bentinck. 

To remove all misunderstanding the General Com- 
mittee ma de the following clear pronouncement in their 

• * Sir C,, E. Trevelyan thus sums up the results of these experimentsIt is a 
strlMng confirmation of the soundness of the prevailing plan of education, that the Bengal 
V and Bombay Presidencies, although they set out. from different quarters, and preserved 
no donoert with each other, settled at last on e»|ctly the same point. In Bengal we 
ibegdn by giving almost exclusive attention to the native classical languages, as they 
did la Bombay ,to the vernacular languages. In both casds experience has led to the " 
qqa^ionof the value of English, and to its having had that prominent place accorded 
wihlfh>ttS 'im|HMtai^ 
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Annual Report for 1835;—“We are deeply sensible of 
the importance of encouraging the cultivation of the 
vernacular languages. We do not conceive that the order 
of the 7th March Lord William Bentinck’s 

Resolution) precludes us from doing this, and we have 
consistently acted on this construction. In the discussion 
which preceded that order, the claims of the vernacular 
language were broadly and prominently admitted by all 
parties; and the question submitted for the decision of 
Government only concerned the relative advantage of 
teaching English on the one side and the Learned 
Eastern Languages on the other .... We therefore 
conceive that the phrases ‘European Literature and 
Science,’ ‘English education alone’ and ‘imparting to 
the native population a knowledge of English Literature 
and Science through the medium of the English language ’ 
are intended merely to secure the preference to European 
learning taught through the medium of the English lan¬ 
guage, over Oriental learning taught through the medium 
of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, as regards the 
instruction of those natives who receive a learned educa-. 
tion at our seminaries. These expressions have, as we 
understand them, no reference to the question through 
what ulterior medium such instruction as the mass of the 
people is capable of receiving is to be conveyed. If 
English had been rejected, and the learned Eastern tongues 
adopted, the people must equally have received their 
knowledge through the vernacular dialects. It was, there¬ 
fore, quite unnecessary for the Government, in deciding 
the question between rival languages, to take any notice of 
the vernacular tongues ; and consequently we have thought 
that nothing could reasonably be inferred from its omission 
to take such notice.” '^ • 

The ‘'Filtration Theory” • 

It would appear that the whole position was in general 
terms regulated by the principle, already mentioned on 
page 47, that the tendency of education was to spread from 
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the hi^er ranks of society to the lower orders. Mr. 
Adam was no believer in this doctrine so far as Bengal was 
concerned. Lord Macaulay on the contrary considered it 
almost axiomatic. In his minute of the Slst July, 1837, he 
wrote:—“We do not at present aim at giving education 
directly to the lower classes of the people of this country. 
We aim at raising up an educated class who will hereafter, 
as we hope, be the means of diifusing among their country¬ 
men some portion of the knowledge we have imparted to 
them.” In his minute of the Slst December, 1837, he 
reiterated “ we mean these youths to be conductors of 
knowledge to the people.” This being so, “I do not,” said 
he in another minute, “ see how we can either make the 
present teachers of elementary knowledge more competent, 
or supply their places as yet with fitter men. The evil is 
one which time only can remedy, our schools (English) arc 
nurseries for schoolmasters for the next generation. If 
we can raise up a class of educated Bengalis, they will 
naturally, and without any violent change, displace by 
degrees the present incompetent teachers.” 

Mr. Adam’s Report considered by the General Committee 

and his Recommendations almost wholly rejected. 

While these views were canvassed and prevailed, Mr. 
Adam’s Report was presented to the General Committee 
of Public Instruction. They rejected his plan and recom¬ 
mendations as a whole. They were of opinion that the 
execution of his scheme for difi'using elementary instruc¬ 
tion among the masses would be “ almost impossible,” and 
that, in any case, it would involve more expenditure than 
he might suppose. They referred to the repeated failure of 
the attempts made in various parts of the country, notably 
in Ghinsurah, Dacca, Daulatpur and Bhagalpur, to im- 
pfpye the common village school! and they recorded 
“ A further experience and a more mature consideration of 
^ the important subject of education in this country, has led us 
Jto adhere to the opinion formerly expressed by us, that our 

fitst, .be^_;^CQpceiitrated 'po , the; 'chief towns, 
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or sudder stations of districts, and to the improvement of 
education among the higher and middle classes of the 
population ; in the expectation that through the agency of 
these scholars, an educational reform will descend to the 
rural vernacular schools, and its benefit be rapidly trans¬ 
fused among all those excluded in the first instance by 
abject want from a participation in its advantages.” 

Mr- Adam’s Plan not ^iven a Trial even in Schools near 
Calcutta, Court of Directors concur with the (iovrrmnent. 

While in the main refusing to adopt Mr. Adam’s recom¬ 
mendations in general, the majority of the members of the 
General Committee wished to give his scheme a trial on a 
small scale, by applying it to a circle of twenty schools in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, premising that the expense 
of the experiment should not fall on the funds at their 
disposal. The Government did not approve the proposal. 
Mr, Adam in disgust resigned his appointment. The 
Court of Directors confirmed the resolutions of the 
Government, and intimated that when the educational 
needs of the superior and middle classes had been provided 
.for, “then Mr. Adam’s proposals might be taken upon, 
a liberal scale with some fairer prospect of success.” 

The Members of the education Commission in 
1S82 approve the Action of the (ieneral Committee. 

The Education Commission, in their Report on the 
Progress of Education in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
1881-82, thus express themselves on the action taken by 
the General Committee on Mr. Adam’s ReportIf 
with the sums, for instance, which were at the disposal of 
the Committee of Public Instruction, and which barely 
amounted to one lakh of rupees in 1823 and to 4 lakhs in 
1835, the Committee had undertaken to establish verna¬ 
cular schools of their own, or to improve the hundred- 
thousand patshalas which Bengal had 'been estimated to 
contain, or to establish small vernacular scholarships 
instead of substantial English scholarships as they did in 
1839, they could not have achieved any tangible results* 
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They could not have found a competent inspecting staff, 
nor a body of efficient teachers, nor any school books 
more suitable than the missionary publications of early 
times, which had never been able to make their way into 
indigenous schools. By limiting their efforts as they did, 
they prepared a body of useful and trustworthy public 
servants, stimulated the intelligence of a growing middle 
class, and brought vernacular authorship into existence.” 

The General Committee declare their Intention of establishing Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools for the upper and middle Grades of Society. 

Fortified by the support which their policy had received 
from the Court of Directors the General Committee were 
more deeply convinced than ever of the soundness of the 
principles by which they had hitherto been guided, and 
they declared that their ett'orts would continue to be directed 
to the, establishment of Anglo-Vernacular schools in the 
principal towns and to the improvement of education 
among the more influential classes of the people. At the 
same time they admitted the importance of vernacular 
education, and resolved to prevent English studies from 
unfairly displacing vernacular studies. To acconlplish this 
they provided each of their schools with one set of teachers 
for English subjects, and another set of teachers for 
vernacular subjects. 

Plan of Instruction in Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

In the new Anglo-Vernacular schools of the General 
Committee, the pupils, without exception, were taught 
to read their mother tongue, and to write it with correct¬ 
ness. They began the vernacular alphabet at the same 
time as they commenced the English alphabet, and pro¬ 
gress in the two alphabets marched side by side. In this 
early stage of their education, they were required to 
^ in their own language the meanings of English 
The next*stage was to exercise them in the trans- 
: lation of easy English sentences into the vernacular and 
vice versa. They were also at frequent intervals called 
write par^griiphs of original composition in the 
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vulgar tongue. In the Junior Classes one-third of the school 
hours was reserved for direct instruction in the vernacular, 
and in the Senior Classes, about one-fourth. To give the 
vernaculars an added importance, a paper in these lan¬ 
guages formed a part of the examinations upon whose 
results were awarded Junior and Senior Scholarships— 
encouragements which about this time were provided 
by Lord Auckland, 

linglish tended to eclipse Vernaculars. 

In spite of every precaution to prevent it, the study of 
English unfailingly tended to take complete possession of 
the schools. Mr. Kerr informs us that comparatively little 
attention was given to the object of conveying instruction 
through the medium of the vernacular. To correct this, 
the General Committee more than once drew the attention 
of teachers to the importance of making exercises in 
translation a means of imparting sound knowledge in every 
subject of general interest—morals, history, science and 
literature—and not merely a vehicle for the purpose of 
“ furnishing vocables ” of the English and Vernacular 
languages. Nevertheless, it has to be recorded that the 
vernacular languages in the Anglo-Vernacular schools 
continued to be overshadowed by English. 

Educational Funds in 1X40. 

The funds at the disposal of the Government for 
educational purposes in 1836 amounted to nearly 4 lakhs 
of rupees. This sum was compiled from the following 
sources 


Parliamentary Grant of 1813 ... 

Interest of the unappropriated Grant held by the 

IIS. 

1,06,600 

Agent 

11 

40,000 

Separate Grants made by the Local Government 

1 » 

1,12,200 

Interest on Local Funds 


69,600 

Schooling Fees 

*1 

38,300 

Miscellaneous Receipts ... 


22,800 


Total 


Rs 3,89,500 
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To this amount in 1840 Lord Auckland added a further 
grant of nearly 1lakhs, thus raising the educitional funds 
of Government to about lakhs of rupees a year. 


J'Ae General Committee replaced 
by the Council of education. 


The General Gommittee of Public Instruction had now 
superintended the educational operations of Government 
for all but twenty years—twenty years of good repute and 
evil repute. It had not wavered when misunderstood or 
criticized. Out of no recognized system it had evolved 
principles of education which were well dehned and which 
had become established. But its business had attained 
such dimensions, and the funds under its control were now 
so considerable, that the Government felt that the time had 
come for it to take education more directly under its own 
supervision. Accordingly, in 1842, the General Gommittee 
of Public Instruction was disbanded, and in its stead the 
Gouncil of Education was installed, with the President of 
the Indian Law Gommission, the Indian Law Gommis- 
sioner, the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, the 
Secretary to the Law Gommission, the Superintendent of 
the Eye Infirmary, and two Hindu gentlemen, as members, 
and Dr. Mouat as Secretary. 


. GHAPTER IV. 

From the Days of the Council of Education to Lord Stanley*s 
Education Despatch^ 1842 to 1859. 

The Gouncil of Education assumed control of the 
Hooghly Gollege, the Sanskrit Gollege, the Hindu Gollege, 
the Galcutta Medical Gollege, the Gaicutta Madrasah, 
and later on of tjfie Golleges at Krishnagar and Dacca. 
JSyentually it became responsible for all the provincial 
^hools in Bengal save those in \hich purely vernacular 
ihstruction Vir.as being impatrted. ; i 
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Statistics for the Year 1842-1H43- 

The following are the statistics of Education in Bengal 
for the year 1842-1843, the first year of the Council of 
Education 


Collefjcs, Bn^tlish, with 
Collegiate Schools and! 
the Calcutta Patshalasj 
(Colleges, Professional 
Colleges, Oriental 
English Schools 
Do. Infant School . . 
Bhagalpore Hill School 


Total 


Number 

of 

Pupils. 


Number of stipends «ir 
scholarships oiVered. 


English, i Oriental. 


I 


I 
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O 
• ^ 
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1,826 
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.371 

2,190 

54 

104 

4,632 
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65 ; 19,165 


(lovcrn- 
ment 
^rant for 
I lie year. 


Kh. 


4,12,284 


Number of masters, 58 ; number of assistant masters, 133. 


N.Ii. —The Statement does not include the schools and collei£es unconnected vyiih 
Government, and it ahogetlui; omits the to/jr, muktabs^ tif^nhalas and madrasahs which 
were in the Province. 

The North-Western Provinces separated from Iteni^al. 

The year 1842 witnessed an event of great importance, 
viz., the separation of the North-Western Provinces of 
Bengal from the Lower Provinces, and their constitution 
into a new Government whose headquarters were at Agra, 
fn the following year the sum of two lakhs of rupees 
was allotted to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, from the total provision of 5^4 lakhs 
for education, for expenditure upon the schools within 
his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Thomason gives effect in the N.-W. Vrovinces , 

to Mr. Adam’s plan of Mass liducation. 

Mr. Thomason, the first Lieutenant-Governor at 
Agra, was a man of strong personality and independence 
of action. His experience oi^ the people committed to 
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his trust 'was intimate, and his understanding of their 
needs was unerring. He was familiar with the re¬ 
commendations which Mr. W. Adam had submitted 
in 1835 to 1838 for the consideration of the General 
Committee of Education, and he regarded them as 
worthy of acceptance. No one knew better than he did 
how steeped in ignorance were the raiyats of his province. 
From particular enquiry he ascertained that less than 5 per 
cent, of boys of school-going age were receiving instruction, 
and that of the most apologetic description. True, there was 
nothing singular in this. It was the same in every part 
of the Indian possessions of the East India Company. But 
from the facts before him, Mr. Thomason made deductions 
that were strange to the times in which he lived. He 
declared that such a state of affairs was a ‘‘standing re¬ 
proach ” to the British Government, whose bounden duty 
it was to remove it, and to have every peasant in the 
country taught to read, write, and cipher with sufficient 
intelligence to keep the accounts of his own lands, and 
to understand the nature of his own rights and his own 
tenure. As the best means of arousing the mass of the 
people to a sense of the value of a sound elementary 
education, he determined to associate education in the 
minds of an agricultural people with the revenue system 
of the country. “ In this view,” to quote Mr. Howell, 
“every village of a certain size was to have its own school 
and master supported by an endowment of not less than five 
acres of land from the village community, of the annual 
value of Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. Where the village community 
would grant the land, the Government would remit the 
public demand on the land so assigned. To the principle . 
of endowment the Court of Directors, however, objected. i 
they entirely approved of Mr. Thomason’s object, 
pnd declared themselves ready to sanction means for its 
attainment, they doubted the propriety of endowments of 
the kind proposed, as having the tendency to assume the 
lil®h§rjact^ of permanent ai^ hereditary rights, irrespective 
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of the competency of the actual incumbents. The Court 
was in favour of money-payments to the school-masters, 
and invited the Lieutenant-Governor to submit a scheme 
revised on the basis of allowances to teachers. Mr. 
Thomason, however, was opposed to the creation of 
a new and large body of men on the footing of regular 
Government officials. He thought that such a measure 
would involve numerous petty disbursements difficult to 
check in remote Districts, and would fail to secure the 
co-operation of the people—on which alone a national 
system could be safely based. His revised scheme, 
therefore, took a new form. He determined to establish 
a Government or Model School in each Tahsildari 
revenue district, and from there as a centre to supervise 
all the surrounding indigenous schools, and to furnish 
the people and teachers with advice, assistance, and 
encouragement, together with special rewards for the 
most deserving schoolmasters. All these arrangements 
were to be made under a Civilian with the title of 
Visitor General, on a salary of £1,200 a year, and 
suitable travelling allowance. The expense of the 
measurf throughout the 31 Regulation Districts of the 
Province was estimated at a little more than £20,000 
a year ; but in the first instance, it was to be introduced 
into eight selected Districts at an annual cost of £3,600. 
These proposals were sanctioned by the Court of 
Directors, and on the 5th February, 1850, the measure 
was formally established by a Resolution of the Local 
Government (No. 14 of the 3rd October, 1849). In 
1853 the Lieutenant-Governor submitted a full report 
on the experiment. He showed that more than 1,400 
l^ools with nearly 20,000 scholars had been created by 
new agehcy; that the quality of the instruction ha4 
n greatly improved; that sound elementary treatises had 
n made popular; and that everywhere a new spirit 
Energy and mental activity had been aroused. These 
jults were confirmed by a visit of personal inspection 
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by the Secretary * of the Council of Education, who 
warmly advocated the introduction of the same measures 
into Bengal and Behar.” As will be seen later on, page 156, 
in 1853 Lord Dalhousie was prepared to let the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces profit by the success achieved by Mr, Thomason's 
sagacity, 

IjOrd [lardingc throws open the higher and lower Services of 

Government to Persons who have received a suitable Education- 

The study of English had been already fostered by 
more than one public document. In 1844 it received 
a new impetus—not that, on the part of the higher classes, 
any was needed—by Lord Hardinge’s Resolution* of the 
11th October of that year: — 

“The Governor-General, having taken into his consi¬ 
deration the existing state of education in Bengal, and be¬ 
ing of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford it every 
reasonable encouragement by holding out to those who 
have taken advantage of the opportunity of instruction 
afforded to them, a fair prospect of employment in the 
public service, and thereby not only to reward individual 
merit, but also to enable them to profit as largely and as 
early as possible by the result of the measures adopted of 
late years for the instruction of the people as well by the 
Government as by private individuals and societies, has 
resolved that in every possible case preference shall be 
given in the selection of candidates for public employment 
to those who have been educated in the institutions thus 
established, and especially to those who have distinguished 
themselves therein by a more than ordinary degree of 
merit and attainment. 

“ The Governor-General is accordingly pleased to 
direct that it be an instruction to the Council of Education 
£^nd to the several Local Committees and other authorities 
charged with the duty of superintending public instruction 
throughout the Province subject to the Government of 


'.Or^ Mouit, 
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Bengal, to submit to that Government at an early date, 
and subsequently on the 1st of January of each year, 
returns of students who may be fitted, according to their 
several degrees of merit and capacity, for such of the 
public offices as, with reference to their age, abilities and 
other circumstances, they may be deemed qualified to fill. 

“The Governor-General is further pleased to direct 
that the Council of Education be requested to receive from 
the Governors or Managers of all scholastic establishments, 
other than those supported out of the public funds, similar 
returns of meritorious students, and to incorporate them, 
after due and sufficient enquiry, with those of Government 
institutions, and also that the Managers of such establish¬ 
ments be publicly invited to furnish returns of that descrip¬ 
tion periodically to the Council of Education. 

“ With a view to still further promote and encourage 
the diffusion of knowledge among the humbler classes of 
the people, the Governor-General is also pleased to direct 
that even in the selection of persons to fill the lowest offices 
under the Government, respect be had to the relative 
acquirements of the candidates, and that in every instance 
a man who can read and write be preferred to one who 
cannot.” 

The Resolution criticizeil, and responsible fot ISy-products. 

Lord Hardinge’s Resolution did not receive every¬ 
where a cordial reception, although Indians hailed it 
with delight. Mr, Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Upper Provinces, expressed the opinion that “ habits 
of subordination, honesty, self-exertion, are even of 
more importance to success in life than mere talent and 
erudition,” and that these useful qualities would be more 
likely to suffer than to gain by a system which would 
tend “ to make every clever boy believe himself an 
especial prot^g^ of the Government, and rely for his future 
position more on the favours of others than on his own 
exertions.” There were those who considered that the 
Resolution would help to distort the true intent of 
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education. And in later years the question has sometimes 
been raised whether the Resolution is not largely res¬ 
ponsible for the germination, in Bengal and in other 
Provinces, of the notion that the chief value of education, 
and more particularly of an education in English, is that 
it opens the door to Government employment. Again, 
is it not possible that the Resolution wrought, in part, the 
destruction of the “ filtration theory ” by attracting to the 
Services of Government those members of the middle 
and upper classes whom it had all along been a fond 
desire to convert into teachers of the masses—-that it 
made straight the path of escape for those who, under 
the influence of caste prejudice, shrank from becoming 
schoolmasters to the profanum vulgus? 

The Council of Education give effect to the Resolution. 

The Council of Education, however, addressed itself 
loyally to carry out its orders. Education in English 
was being afforded by certain private schools that had 
sprung up, by the Government Zilla Schools, and by a 
small number of Colleges. The Council settled the 
question as to what should be the minimum standard of 
education for admission into the better appointments 
under Government, by deciding that it should be iden¬ 
tical with the exactions for a Senior English Scholarship. 
They accordingly began to examine candidates for em¬ 
ployment by Government, and to publish their names 
in order of merit. 

Opening of “ Hardinge Schools ” in 18iS. 

But Lord Hardinge *s Resolution had further ruled 
that *Mn selecting for employment in the lowest offices 
under Government, preference should be given to one 
who can read and write to one who cannot.” 

This demanded that indigenous schools should be 
taken into account, and that they should consequently 
receive attention. In the zilla schools there already were 
vernacular classes; but now the Government, break- 
ftnjf away from all tradition, resolved, independently 
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the Council of Education, to take direct measures for 
the diffusion of elementary instruction in the rural tracts 
of the Province. It accordingly established 101 elementary 
schools, which came to be known as “ Hardinge Schools.” 
They were placed under the Board of Revenue, and 
Government thus set forth its views regarding them 

“The Right Hon’ble the Governor of Bengal has 
determined to sanction the formation of village schools in 
the several Districts of Bengal, Behar and Cuttack, in 
which sound and useful elementary instruction may be 
imparted in the vernacular language. 

“ The number of schools which the funds at the dis¬ 
posal of the Government will admit of being formed, is 
101, to each of which a master will be appointed capable 
of giving insti uction in vernacular reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, geogiupliy, and the histories of India ard Bengal. 

“ The salaries of the masters will be as follows :— 

20 Masters at Rs. 25 a month, 

30 Masters at Rs. 20 a month, and 
51 Masters at Rs. 15 a month. 

“The schools will be established in two or three of 
the principal towns of each District where the inhabitants 
may be willing to provide a suitable building for the pur¬ 
pose, and keep it in proper repair. The Collectors or 
Deputy Collectors of each District will take care that the 
intentions of the Government are made universally known 
before they decide on the location of the schools, and 
invariably give the most populous places the preference. 

“ It is the desire of the Government that all boys who 
may come for instruction to these schools should be com¬ 
pelled to pay a monthly sum, however small, for their 
tuition, and also be charged the full value of the books 
supplied to them from the public stores. Gratuitous educa% 
tion is never appreciated, and, moreover, the necessity for 
payment tends to induce the more respectable classes to 
send their children to the Government schools. All are 
equally in want of instruction, and it is obviously proper 
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to begin with those who cannot only contribute means 
for its further extension, but also influence others by their 
example to follow the same course.” 

The System of Instruction in the Hardinge Schools. 

The system of instruction was to be uniform in all the 
schools “ After each lesson in spelling and reading, the 
pupils should be made to copy several of the words from 
the book with great care and several times over. They 
must be prevented as much as possible from learning their 
lessons by heart, without spelling through or noticing the 
formation of words. Until they can make out the words 
by themselves without assistance, the master will read 
each lesson over to them slowly beforehand. The pupils 
must be kept in classes, and the plan adopted of allowing 
them to take places when one corrects another.” 

Hooks to be used in the Hardinge Schools. 

The spelling books and readers to be used were those 
published by the Calcutta School Book Society. “ Each 
reading lesson being over, the pupils should be required to 
spell every long word, and to write from dictation a few 
lines of it. The arithmetical tables must be got by heart, 
and the pupils practised every day in mental addition and 
subtraction. The pupils may next read the following 
books 

Bengalee Keath’s Grammar. 

,, Harley’s Arithmetic. 

,, Yate’s Reader. 

“ The grammar should be got by heart. The pupils 
should be required to spell the more difficult words, and to 
write from dictation passages from their reading lesson. 
They should likewise parse every sentence, and answer 
easy questions on grammar and what they read. The 
• books which may be given them are 

Bengalee Marshman’s History of Bengal. 

,, Pearce’s Geography. 

“ The pupils should be constantly practised in com- 
.jposiition letter-writing, and their studies in arithmetic 
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should also be continued. They should parse daily three 
or four lines of their reading lesson, and be required to 
correbt bad spelling and grammar. They should be 
minutely questioned upon every particular in the history 
they read, and occasionally be called upon to give written 
answers to the questions proposed. This subject should 
never be read without a map. The more advanced pupils 
may be required thrice a week to write essays and letters 
on various subjects, which should be valued not for their 
length, but for their grammatical and orthographical cor¬ 
rectness, and for their closeness to the matter proposed.” ^ 

Fees, and Rfmaneratian of Teachers. 

The school fee was fixed at one anna a month for each 
pupil. School books were to be purchased by the scholars. 
The income from fees was to be given to the teachers 
“ either in whole or in part ” as a reward for the diligent and 
successful discharge of their duties. Incidental expenses 
were in general to be defrayed from the intake from fees, 
for Government did not hold itself liable for any charges 
beyond the fixed salaries of the teachers. 

The Hardinge Schools were not suecessful Institutions. 

The Hardinge Schools, however, were doomed to 
failure. In the first place, Government was not prepared 
with school books, or teachers, or superintending agents. 
At the end of ten years in all only 26 out of the 101 schools 
that had been established survived, and of them the Council 
of Education gave an unsatisfactory account in their final 
Report for the years 1852 to 1855. t Earlier Reports had 
referred to their unpopularity. For instance, the Report 
for 1846 stated ** The motives of Government have cer¬ 
tainly not been appreciated anywhere, and in Behar and 
some parts of Cuttack they are mistrusted. In Patna, 
Tirhoot and Faridpore it has been found impossible tq 
establish any schools, and in all other Districts those that 

* The ontline of the studies in the Hardinge Schools has been stated somewhat fully, 
so that the scope and method of t emacular education in them may be compared witn tae 
more modem and amUttous aims of present-day Vernacular Schools. 

t See page 167, • , 
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have been established are, with few exceptions, ill attend¬ 
ed.” The Report for 1848 gave a still more gloomy 
accountFrom the observations of the local officers, 
and from the results of the experiments hitherto made, 
the fate of the vernacular schools must, the Board think, be 
regarded as sealed. Success is quite hopeless, in their 
opinion, when all those entrusted with the extension of 
a scheme of this nature entertain such opinions as they 
have expressed, not only respecting its success, but also 
its claims to success. Nevertheless, the Board are not 
disposed to abandon the plan so long as any vitality 
remains.” 


Why the Hardinge Schools were unpopular. 

In truth a variety of causes contributed to the failure 
of the Hardinge schools. Some of them had been estab¬ 
lished where there was no general desire for such verna¬ 
cular instruction as Government was prepared to supply. 
The inhabitants usually subscribed nothing for the erection 
of school-houses, and their omission to do so was com- 
Imonly made good by one or two wealthy zemindars, who 
I were actuated by a desire to please the local Government 
i officials. * Again, the means of obtaining vernacular edu¬ 
cation already existed in the private schools that abounded 
in the Districts. The Reports of the Council of Educa- 
tion—for the schools were eventually put under its 
management—contain such observations as the following:— 
“ Elementary education is to be had in numerous private 
schools. There are few large villages in which elementary 
vernacular instruction cannot be obtained at little or no 
expense.” Another cause of the unsuccess of the schools 
; was the demand of a schooling fee, at a time when such 
levies were viewed with general disfavour, and when the 
elementary instruction offered by the Hardinge 
, sq|lidol8 could be'had for nothing, or almost nothing, 
r iiiihe many private schools that dotted th^ country. But 
> |, p0^hap8 me chief cause was that the schools were too 

, Some^of 
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the local officers reported that the cry for instruction in 
English was universal, and that the boys at school thrust 
their veritiacular books into the hands of the teachers, and 
insisted upon being taught English. 

Funds in 1848-49. 

In 1845 Lord Hardinge added a sum of nearly 
1^ lakhs to the 3^4 lakhs of rupees that remained to Bengal 
on the transfer of 2 lakhs to the North-West Provinces 
for Education. In 1848-49 the receipts of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal for Education stood thus 

FarlUmentary and Government Grants ••• Ks. 3,91,378 

Interest ... ... ... ... ... ,, 51,522 

Collections from lands... • n 8,427 

School Fees... ... ,, 72,685 

Miscellaneous Receipt {e.g.. Sale of books, fines, etc.). 11,446 

Total ... Rs. 5,35,458 

Appointment of an Inspector of Schools. 

From the time that the Council of Education had 
assumed control of Education it had endeavoured to 
systematize and consolidate the existing schemes for 
instructing the people. In 1844 an Inspector of Schools 
had been appointed in the person of Mr. J. Ireland, at one 
time Principal of Dacca College. He had died Jbefore he 
had fairly entered upon his duties. He was succeeded by 
Mr. E. Lodge, whose appointment had to be terminated 
in 1848 because the funds at the disposal of the Council 
fell short of the normal expenditure. In the meantime 
Mr. Thomason’s plans for the spread of elementary edu¬ 
cation in the North-West Provinces attracted attention 
in Bengal. In the new province the introduction of 
Mr, Adam’s proposals was bearing fruit. 

Dr. Mount submits a Report after observing the Plan 
of Elementary EdueatioH in the N.-fP. Provinces. 

In 1853 Dr. Mouat, the Secretary of the Bengal 
Council of Education, was (as has already been mentioned) 
deputed personally to acquaint himself with the means 
being adopted in ^e sister Province for the promotion of 
the instrucftptt|P>t;l;fe On hif return to Bengal, he 
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submitted a Report from which the following extract is 
taken 

** From having witnessed the utter faiiufe of the 
scheme of vernacular education adopted in Bengal among 
the more intelligent, docile, and less-prejudiced people than 
those in the North-Western Provinces I am much struck 
with the real, solid advance made by Mr. Reid’s system 
... I am convinced that it is not only the best adapted to 
leaven the ignorance of the agricultural population of the 
North-Western Provinces, but it is also the plan best 
suited for the vernacular education of the masses in 
Bengal and Behar.” 

Imd DalhoHsie causes the N.-W, P. 

System to be introduced into Ket^al, 

Lord Dalhousie, who was now Governor-General, 
took Dr. Mouat’s Report into careful consideration, and in 
his minute of the 21st October, 1853, he declared “ It is 
the plain duty of the Government at once to place within 
the reach of the people of Bengal and Behar those means 
of education which, notwithstanding our anxiety to do so, 
we have hitherto failed in presenting to them in an accept¬ 
able form, but which ... are to be found in the successful 
scheme of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces.” 

He therefore called upon the Council of Education, 
proceeding upon Mr. Adam’s Report and the North- 
Western Provinces system, to frame a scheme *‘best 
calculated to provide the most efficacious means of found¬ 
ing and maintaining a sound and well adapted system 
of Vernacular Education to all the Provinces of this 
Government.” 

The Education {Wood) Despatch 
{No. 49) of the 19th July, 1854. 

• But, while the Government of Bengal,the Governor- 
Grenerai and the Council of Education were elaborating 

* On the renewal of the Charter in 1853 the Governor-General, who under the Act 
1833 had beeo ex-^officio Governor of Bengal, waa relieved of this position, which there¬ 
upon devolved nppn a Lieutenant-Governor. Sir Frederick Janies Halliday was the first 
,'|L!eutei»m-Gov«||BOr of Bengel (18S4-S9)> 
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schemes of education for the peoples of Bengal, the Charter 
of the Company was once more renewed, and the Indian 
Government was charged more completely than ever with 
the responsible duty of educating the masses. In 1854 
was issued the Education Despatch, generally known as 
the Despatch of Sir Charles Wood (afterwards Viscount 
Halifax),'* and regarded in India as the Charter of Educa¬ 
tion. Summarizing its scope, Lord Dalhousie pithily said 
“It contains a scheme of education for all India far wider 
and more comprehensive than the Local or Supreme 
Government could ever have ventured to suggest. It leaves 
nothing to be desired, if, indeed, it does not authorize and 
direct that more should be done than is within our grasp.” 

The appointment of Directors of Public 
Instruction in each Pt evince. 

The Despatch of 1854 wrought great changes in the 
educational activities of the Indian Government, and it 
put to an end the many disputes and discussions which 
from time to time had divided counsels and impeded 
progress. One of the most important changes which it 
introduced was the assumption of the functions of the 
Council of Education by a Director of Public Instruction 
in each of the Provinces of British India, f 

Ijird Stanley's Despatch No. 4 of the 7th April, 

"'%> '' I8S9, supplements the Despatch of 1854. 

The Wood Education Despatch of 1854 was supple¬ 
mented by Lord Stanley’s Education Despatch of 1859. 
Between these dates the Sepoy Mutiny had been quelled, 
and India had passed from Company to Crown. The 
sudden crisis which British fortunes came through during 
these memorable years, might have alienated another 
Government from its subjugated races. But Canning, 
nicknamed “ Clemency ” by his embittered countrymen, 
exhibited British qualities at their best; and Queen 

* It is believed to have been drafted by John Stuart Mill. 

t Lord Auckland had anticipated the realization of this climax The time may 
Oome,” he vrrote in 1840, “ when unity and efficiency of supervision will be better secured 
by having a single Superintendent of the Government seminaries, with an ad^uate 
establishment, than by retaining the large Committee of Members, acting gratuitously 
and having other Injborious .duties to attend to." 
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Victoriatof^ blessed memory) instructed her minister, Lord 
Derby, to frame a Royal proclamation bearing in mind 
that it is a female Sovereign who speaks to more than 
a hundred millions of Eastern people, on assuming the 
direct government over them, and after a bloody war, 
giving them pledges which her future reign is to redeem.” 
And so on the 1st November, 1858, Her Gracious 
Majesty’s Royal Proclamation, translated into the many 
languages and dialects of India, was read with true oriental 
ceremonial splendour at every civil and military station. 
It made the people large and generous promises, and the 
Despatch of 1859 came as an earnest of their fulfilment. 


The Educational Despatches of 1854 and 1859. * 


The main object of the Despatch of 1854 
is to divert the efforts of Government from 
the education of the higher classes, upon 
§ 2, 10, 39, 40 w'hom they had up to that date been too 
exclusively directed, and to turn them to the 
wider diffusion of education among all classes 
of people; and especially to the provision 
§ 41 of primary instruction for the masses. Such 

§ 50 of 1859 instruction is to be provided by the direct' 
instrumentality of Government; and a com¬ 
pulsory rate, levied under the direct autho¬ 
rity of Government, is pointed out as the 
best means of obtaining funds for the ]^r- 
pose. The system must be extended up- 
I 51 wards by the establishment of Government 

§ 61 schools as models, to be susperseded gra¬ 

dually by schools started on the grant-in-aid 
principle. This principle is to be of perfect 
I 62 religious neutrality, defined in regular rules 

i adapted to the circumstances of each Pro- 

^ : vince, and clearly and publicly placed before 

r the natives of India. Schools, whether 


fi- * TM* 



Mi^pury.. of these DespftWtet is taken from Arthur Holwdl’s 
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§ 47 to 63 


§ 65 to 67 
§ 23 of 1859 


§44 


i 

§ 11, 15, 70 






purely Government institutions or aided, in 
all of which (excepting Normal Schools) 
the payment of some fee, however small, 
is to be the rule, are to be in regular grada¬ 
tion from those which give the humblest 
elementary instruction to the highest col¬ 
leges ; and the best pupils of one grade are 
to climb through the other grades by means 
of scholarships obtainable in the lower 
schools, and tenable in the higher. To 
provide masters, normal schools are to be 
established in each Province, and moderate 
allowances given for the support of those 
who possess an aptness for teaching, and 
are willing to devote themselves to the 
profession of schoolmasters. By this means 
it is hoped that, at no distant period, 
institutions may be in operation in all the 
Presidencies calculated to supply masters 
for all classes of schools, and thus in time 
greatly to limit, if not altogether to obviate, 
the necessity of recruiting the educational 
services by means of engagements made in 
England. The medium of education is to 
be the vernacular languages of India, into 
which the best elementary treatises in 
English should be translated. Such trans¬ 
lations are to be advertised for and liberally 
rewarded by Government as the means 
of enriching vernacular literature. While,' 
therefore, the vernacular languages are on 
no account to be neglected, the English 
language may be taught where there is a 
demand for it; but the* English language 
is not to be substituted for the vernacular 
dialects of the country. The existing 
. institutioi^s , ef the classical 
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languages of India are to be maintained, and 
respect is to be paid to the hereditary 
veneration which they command. Female 
§ 8, 9 education is to receive the frank and cordial 

support of Government, as by it a far 
greater proportional impulse is imparted to 
the educational and moral tone of the people, 
than by the education of men. In addition 
to the Government and aided colleges aiid 
§ 79 to 81 schools for general education, special institu¬ 
tions for imparting special education in law 
medicine, engineering, art, and agriculture 
are to receive in every Province the direct 
aid and encouragement of Government. 
§ 17 to 19 The agency by which the system of education 
is to be carried out is the Director in each 
Province, assisted by a competent staff of 
§ 40 of 1859 Inspectors, care being taken that the cost 
of control shall be kept in fair proportion to 
the cost of direct measures of instruction. 
§ 24 to 36 To complete the system in each Presidency, a 
University is to be established on the model 
of the London University, at each of the 
three Presidency towns. These Univer¬ 
sities are not to be themselves places of 
education, but they are to test the value 
of the education given elsewhere ; they are 
to pass every student of ordinary ability 
^ 29 who has fairly profited by the curriculum 

of school and college study which he has 
passed through, the standard required being 
such as to command respect without dis¬ 
couraging the efforts of deserving students. 
Educhtion is to be aided and supported by 
the principal officials of every District, and 
is to receive, besides, the direct encourage¬ 
ment V. 9^ th| State by the opening of 
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§ 41 Government appointments to those who have 

received a good education, irrespective of the 
place or manner in which it may have 
been acquired; and, in the lower situa¬ 
tions, by preferring a man who can read 
and write, and is equally eligible in other 
respects, to one who cannot. 

The Despatches of I8S4 and 18S9 and Elementary Education in England. 

» While the Despatch of 1859 was on its way to India, 
the Newcastle Commission (appointed in 1858) was enquir¬ 
ing into the state of popular education in England, and 
was considering what measures were required for the 
extension of sound and cheap elementary instruction to all 
classes of the English people. Hitherto there had been a 
system of small capitation grants payable on certain condi¬ 
tions, of which the most important were (1) that the school 
must be under a certificated teacher, and (2) that three- 
fourths of the children must pass a prescribed examination. 
In 1861 the Commissioners presented their report, and in 
it they stated that there was only one way of providing 
a good type of education “to a large body of inferior 
schools and inferior scholars ” and that was “ to institute a 
searching examination, by competent authority, of every 
child in every school to which grants are to be paid, with 
a view to ascertaining whether these indispensable elements 
of knowledge Reading, Writing and Arithmetic) are 
thoroughly acquired, and to make the prospects and posi¬ 
tion of the teachers dependent, to a considerable extent, 
upon the results of this examination.” The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commissioners being accepted, the Code of 
1862 introduced the system of “ payment by results.”* 
Mr. Lowe, the eminent educationist of the period, thus 
aptly sums up the position reached;—“As regards the ele¬ 
mentary education of the humbler classes there are certain 
principles which are now pretty well established and carn^ed 

* In England tlus system of '* payment by results " continued in force till 1895, 
from which year grants be^an to be paid for different parts of the curriculum. In 1900 
wu introduced the ** block grant/'—a single principal grant of 21 or 22 shillings. 
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out, viz,, firstly, that the education of the poor ought not 
to be left wholly to private enterprise, but ought to be 
undertaken by the State; secondly, that the State repre¬ 
sents in education not the religious but the secular element; 
thirdly, that the best way of carrying on education is not 
by a centralized system, but by calling for all local 
energy; fourthly, that the work should be tested and 
superintended by Government and not by those who 
carry on the work; and, fifthly, that State aid ought to 
given to schools not merely for being in existence, or for 
showing a certain attendance on their books, but for a 
certain amount of efficiency; that in short it is the business 
of the State to ascertain the results and to pay in pro¬ 
portion to them.” 

If the British public held such sentiments as these in 
regard to the education of the masses, and in regard to the 
functions of Government in the matter of public instruc¬ 
tion, it was only natural that the Education Despatches 
of 1854 and 1859 should have adopted some of the doc¬ 
trines becoming current at Home. Just as Lord William 
Bentinck’s Resolution of the 7th March, 1835, was largely 
influenced by the trend of public events in England, so 
also the Despatches of Sir Charles Wood and Lord Stanley 
owed their inspiration to the acceptance by the British 
Government of the principle that it is the duty of the 
State to finance and promote the education of its subjects. 

CHAPTER V. 

From the Educational Despatch of 1859 to the Education 
Commission of 1882. 

Why Vernacular Elementary Education had not been 
more largely upread among the lower Classes of Society. 

The Despatch of1859 stimulated the spread of vernacular 
eleinentary instruction among the lower orders. As has 
been seen, for a series of years some attempt had been 
made to bring primary education to the masses, but two 
unfavourable circumstances had hitherto prevented any 
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appreciable headway being made through the Govern¬ 
ment agencies in Ben 'al. The first obstacle was the belief 
that elementary education was to be fostered mainly by 
means of the grant-in-aid system. The second impediment 
was that it was commonly held that, although an edu¬ 
cational cess on land had been introduced into other parts 
of British India, the Permanent Settlement of Bengal by 
Lord Cornwallis precluded its being levied in that Province. 
The first of these obstructions was removed by the Despatch 
of 1859, which pronounced that the grant-in-aid system^- as 
heretofore in force was unsuited to the education of the 
people at large. The second of these hindrances was 
pushed aside by paragraphs 51 and 52 of the Despatch, 
which plainly directed that the means for diffusing popular 
education was to be derived from the levy of educational 
rates should it be deemed expedient to impose them. 

The Cess Controversy. 

It might have been supposed that the sanction of educa¬ 
tional rates by so high an authority as that which had issued 
the Despatch would have silenced all opposition and dis¬ 
couraged debate. On the contrary there ensued what came 
to be known as the “Cess Controversy” between the 

* The most important of the ^rant-in-aiU rules restricted the aid given by 
Government to an amount equal to what was contributed by private persons, and 
schooling fees were not taken into account as an income derived from private 
sources. In 1857 Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Inspector of Schools, South Bengal, thus 
wrote:—“It appears to me undeniable that the present Grant*in-Aid Uules are in¬ 
applicable to the state of things in this country. The poorest classes, those who form 
the mass, do not want schools at all because they do not understand the use 'of Educa¬ 
tion, because they are too poor to pay Schooling Fees and Subscriptions, and because 
the labour of their children is required to enable (hem to live. The middle and 
upper classes will make no sort of sacrifice for the establishment of any but English 
schools. Yet the rules in force presume the highest appreciation of Education, because 
based on the supposition that the people will everywhere pay not only schooling 
fees but also subscriptions. In fact, we expect the peasantry and shopkeepers of 
Bengal to make sacrifices for Education which the same classes in civilized England 
often refuse to make! That we have been able to establish any Vernacular Schools at 
all is owing in nearly every case to the fact that in the place where such a School is 
set on foot, there happen to reside one or two persons of superior intelligence and educa¬ 
tion—a Calcutta clerk, a Moonsif, or a young Zemindar educated at College, etc.; but 
even these take but little interest in promoting improved Venacular Schools, and only as 
a^s alter where they cannot collect sufficient funds for an English School.” * 

All the Inspectors of Schools condemned the existing rale regarding half the cost of a 
school being home by the people, and further urged that the income from f<»s should be 
addedt o the donations and su^criptions of villages. Mr. Pratt proposed as an improvement 
that Ipoal support of a school should be related to the economic condition of the people, 
and should be adjusted to a sliding scale, so that the private sources of income should pay 
one-half, or one-third, or one-fourth of the total monthly expenditure, the balance being 
made good by the grant-ia-ajd. 
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Governments of India and Bengal. The former Govern¬ 
ment urged that in Bengal cesses might legitimately be impos¬ 
ed on land to the end that education might be afforded to the 
children of the agricultural classes. The Government of 
Bengal—which since 1853 had been under a Lieutenant- 
Governor—contended that the land revenue had been 
settled in perpetuity in the Province, and that therefore 
no new impost was permissible ; that inasmuch as lands 
had changed hands many times since the first settlement, 
there were great difficulties in the way of decreeing new 
levies on land. The Local Government, further, pointed 
out that in Bengal there already existed a very large 
number of indigenous schools, and primary education was 
therefore an every-day fact. They, moreover, explain¬ 
ed that about one-third of the children attending pafshalas 
belonged to the middle and upper classes, i.e., to the 
comparatively well-to-do orders. If taxation was to be 
resorted to, in all fairness local rating should fall alike 
on agriculturists and non-agriculturists. Finally, under 
existing conditions the taxation of land alone for the 
support of patshalas was neither just nor expedient. It 
would be better to have a general tax for education. Or, 
again, so high was the rate of the salt duty in Bengal as 
compared with other parts of British India, that a portion 
of its revenue might appropriately be made available for 
the improvement of Bengal primary schools. In any case, 
the voluntary principle had not been proved to have 
exhausted its strength, and the Local Government was 
unwilling to abandon that, principle. It was still vigorous, 
for the people were eagerly availing themselves of the 
grants-in-aid, and the income from fees in Bengal exceeded 
the entire local payments in certain other Provinces—their 
educational cesses included. 

'i;' Mr, Jame% A'ilmn declares that an Educational Cess 

was not barred by the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 

P , While this discussion was proceeding between the 

happened to be an expert 
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financier in the country. Each of the Mutiny years had 
ended in an enormous deficit—amounting in all to thirty 
million pounds. Lord Canning requested the Home 
Government to send him a competent adviser to recom¬ 
mend how the finances of the India Government might 
be rehabilitated. Accordingly, Mr. James Wilson, 
Secretary to the Board of Control and Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, arrived in India in 1859. He 
examined the educational cess problem which was dividing 
Governments, and decided that the Permanent Settlement 
did not exempt Bengal landholders from liability to the 
general taxation of the country, and he showed from Lord 
Cornwallis’ Minutes that their exemption was not contem¬ 
plated in that Settlement. “ He pointed out how unsound 
and dangerous a policy it would be to relieve the richest and 
most privileged class in India from its lawful share in the 
national expenditure, and how essential it was, in the general 
interests of the country, to adhere strictly to the rule laid 
down by Lord Cornwallis himself, that ‘ all who enjoy the 
protection of the state must pay for it in accordance with 
their means.’ ” * 

The Argyle Despatch of 1S70 declares an Education Cess in 

Bengal permissible, but does not advocate its present Imposition. 

The Government of Bengal remained impenitent 
and unconvinced. No steps had been taken up to the 
time that the Duke of Argyle’s Despatch, dated the 12th 
May, 1870, arrived. It gave the verdict in favour of the 
Government of India and of Mr. Wilson Rating for 
local expenditure is to be regarded, as it has hitherto been 
regarded in all the Provinces of the Empire, as taxation 
separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue. The 
levying of such rates upon the holders of land irrespective 
•^pf the land assessment involves no breach of faith on thp 
part of Government whether as regards holders of perma¬ 
nent or temporary tenures. Her Majesty’s Government 
can have no doubt that elsewhere, so in Bengal, the 

jSorf Canninf by Sir H. S, Cunoinghaait 
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expenditure required for the education of the people ought 
to be mainly defrayed out of local resources. This, how¬ 
ever, is precisely the application of rates which the present 
condition of the people may render them least able to 
appreciate. I approve, therefore, of Your Excellency 
proceeding with great caution.” 

No land is cessed in Bengal for Primary Education. 

Thus terminated a memorable debate. But in the 
end no cess for the maintenance of elementary schools 
was imposed on land in Bengal.'^' The question was never 
again reopened, for in 1875 the Finance Commission 
declared “it is desirable that the cultivator should pay 
a smaller proportion (than now) of the national charges.” 
Mr. Howell thus tersely sums up the position that had been 
reachedThe State has, in fact, assumed the duty of 
providing elementary education for the masses, but it has 
not undertaken, and indeed it cannot undertake, to And 
the necessary funds from the Imperial exchequer.” 

Popular dislike to a Vernacular Education, 
and the Measures adopted to overcome it. 

Meanwhile in accordance with the new programme of 
the Despatch of 1854, the Council of Education had been 
replaced by a Director of Public Instruction—Mr. Gordon 
Young of the Civil Service, Four Inspectors and forty 
Sub-Inspectors were presently appointed. The grant-in- 
aid system was ratified, and a set of rules was drawn 
up under which Government was prepared to subsidize 
all “schools ill which a good secular education is given 
through the medium of English or the vernacular tongue.” 
The training of teachers being essential to the scheme of 
educating the masses, Normal Schools were established at 
Hooghly, Dacca, Calcutta and Gauhati. But the most diffi¬ 
cult portion of the work to be done lay in overcoming the,^ 
Indifference, or ratl^er the aversion, displayed on all sides 

* It is not clear whether this was due to the attitude of the Government of Bengal 
to the imposti or whether it may be ascribed to the circumstance that the financial position 
of that Government was improved by the decentralization of the finances, a measure 
which wag, dfected shortly i^er the receipt of the Duke of Argyle’s Despatch. (See 
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to a purely vernacular education. In their last Report for 
the years 1852-55 the Council of Education had written:— 
‘‘A demand for English education has arisen in every 
District, and its strength may be tested by the fact that 
schooling-fees are willingly paid, and increasing numbers of 
teachers are supported, in private schools. It must, how¬ 
ever, be confessed, that the hope of lucrative employment, 
rather than any real desire for education itself, mainly in¬ 
duces parents to pay for their children’s instruction. In 
vernacular schools no Such powerful motive exists, for the 
superiority of Government schools over those conducted 
by gurumahashays is not generally acknowledged in the 
^^mofussil. Gradually, but surely, the vernacular schools 

f.* ^ 

Iptablished by Lord Hardinge have disappeared, until, at 
jthe beginning of the present year, there remained but 
twenty-six out of the original one-hundred-and-one.” 
In order to overcome the popular aversion to ver¬ 
nacular education, it was resolved to establish a number 
of model vernacular or Halliday schools, in the more 
backward Districts, in the hope that their example 
might stimulate a taste for an education of a similar 
description. That the material advantages might not 
be wanting, 320 vernacular scholarships of four rupees 
a month were annually bestowed up to a fixed number 
on the best boys in vernacular schools. Half the scholar¬ 
ships were tenable at the Normal Schools to prepare their 
holders to be teachers, and the other half at English Zilla 
Schools. The Government, moreover, issued a general 
order to the effect that all appointments in the Public 
Services exceeding in value Rs. six a month, should in future 
be given to those only who could at least read and write.” 

Gurus sent to Normal Schools for 7 raining as Teachers- 

Presently it became evident that patshala gurus must 
be formally trained at the Normal Schools. In order 

* The Herdioge and Halliday Vernacular Schools were regarded partly as models 
for the guidance of grant-in-aid schools in their neighbourhood, and partly as "pioneers" 
intended to prepare the way in backward places for the establishment of aided 
lohoolst 
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to carry out this plan in detail, Babu Bhudeb Mukerjea 
was appointed in 1862 as an Additional Inspector, and 
he was given sole charge of this section of work in 
Burdwan, Nadia and Jessore. The following is taken from 
his Report in 1863“ No provision had been made under 
the original scheme for the education of the gurus; and 
the mere offer of money rewards from time to time was 
incapable of acting upon these men as an inducement to 
adopt an improved course of studies at their schools. This, 
it was conceded, was the weak point of the scheme, and 
here great improvements have been gradually introduced. 
A plan was at first devised according to which a certain 
number of gurus were to be transferred as stipendiary 
pupils to a Vernacular Normal School, trained pupils fron 
which were deputed to hold their places in the patshalas 
until the gurus could be prepared for re-assuming charge 
of their proper duties.” 

In a short time two new features developed while this 
system was being brought into practice. In the first place, 
the gurus “for the most part withheld themselves from the 
Normal Schools, where it was supposed they had gone for 
training, and in the second place, the villagers had invariably 
nominated their future gurus to represent these men at the 
Normal Schools.” In consequence of these abuses it was 
resolved that the system of rewards to gurus should make 
way for a scheme of payments of fixed stipends ;* and that 
the villagers who nominated their future gurus^ as well as 
their nominees, should be required to bind themselves 
severally by written agreements. Within the few months 
^ which elapsed between the appointment of Babu Bhudeb 
V Mukerjea and his report, 239 villages in his jurisdiction had 
entered into the specified agreements, and as many teachers 
were under training in the Government Training Schools. 

Measures adopted for improving the Teachers in Indigenous Schools, 

Paragraph 48 of the Wood Despatch had stated thaf 
it was most important to make the greatest possible use 
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of the existing indigenous schools and of the masters to 
whom (however inefficient as teachers) the people had 
been accustomed to look up to with respect. This was 
exactly what Mr, W. Adam had urged in his reports 
of 1835-38. He had recommended that all advance 
in popular education should have its starting-point in 
the existing indigenous schools, whose teachers were not, 

( in his opinion, unimprovable. The plan suggested by him 
was that of offering small rewards to teachers for improved 
teaching. Mr. Ireland, the first Inspector of Schools, 
brought this plan into operation by distributing improved 
[school books to g«r«s, and by giving small money rewards 
Ito such gurus as acquitted themselves with credit at the 
(Central Examinations which were instituted for the pur- 
)pose of measuring their increased capacity for teaching. 
|Thc improvement of patshalas in Assam was attempted by 
^subsidizing village schoolmasters according to the number 
of boys whom they had under instruction. A third system 
obtained in certain Districts of Bengal, where rewards in 
money were given to those teachers who employed improved 
methods of instruction in their schools. 

Growth of the Circle School System. 

None of these experiments proved so successful as the 
Circle School System, which was first tried in the Eastern 
Districts of Bengal. The scheme was not altogether new. 
As has been narrated on page 38 it had been originally 
devised by the Christian Knowledge Society, and it had 
been noticed with commendation in the Stanley Despatch 
of 1859, The underlying idea was to improve three or 
four schools in comparatively close proximity to one 
another, by placing their teachers under the supervision 
of an efficient Chief Guru or Pandit. He was a visiting 
teacher to each particular group of schools, and while 
he instructed the upper classes, he. also helped the 
local guru .in his difficulties, and advanced him in his 
own studies so that he might the better teach his 
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The Hutkabundi System as introduced into the N.-W, Provinces, 

So long as the policy had been to promote English edu¬ 
cation nothing had been done by the Committee of Public 
Instruction or by the Council of Education for the expansion 
of the Circle School System. It was left for Mr. Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, to 
appreciate the possibilities which the organization offered. 
In 1843-44 he introduced it into his Province, where it was 
designated the Hulkabundi System, He had the villages 
grouped in circles, and in each circle a vernacular ele¬ 
mentary school was established under the direct manage¬ 
ment of Government. This model school was so situated 
that its teacher could without difficulty supervise the work^ 
being done in the other schools in the circle. The funds 
for the support of the Central School were obtained, with 
the sanction of the Board of Directors, by the imposition 
of a one per cent, school-cess in all new settlements, and 
was so calculated as to fall half on the proprietor and half 
on the Government. The rules framed for the manipula¬ 
tion of these revenues were included in what were known 
as the Saharanpur Settlement Rules. The Collector 
either determined the number of schools on the particular 
area, and distributed the cost of maintenance over the 
revenue equivalent percentage ; or, if he considered the 
one per cent, of the revenue a fair cess, he related his 
expenditure on the schools to the amount which this per¬ 
centage realized; or he took into account the wants and 
capabilities of the several circle schools, and dealt sepa¬ 
rately with each. The salaries of the teachers of the 
central schools varied from Rs. 36 to Rs. 60 per annum. 

Circle Schools introduced into Beneal in 1856. 


From the North-West Provinces the Circle School 
gystem spread to the Punjab and to other parts of British 
JEndia, but it was not introduced into Bengal as an agency 
fkognized by Government till 1856, when Mr*. Woodrow 
^ve it # trial in the Eastern Districts. The Bengal Report 
idStated,, that'.i.Ih€i. ^ system. was.' 
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working with considerable success, but that the schools which 
it comprised were not being attended mainly by the lower 
orders, nor could they be regarded as in any sense the 
reprS^entatives of pre-existing indigenous schools, since 
very few such schools were found in the Districts where 
the scheme had been introduced. But, however that may 
be, the Circle Schools prospered. They had advantages 
i>over the grant-in-aid schools because the aid given to 

( subsidized schools was a fixed sum which remained constant 
from year to year, whereas the Government contribution 
to Circle Schools was liable to increase. Further, in many 
liases the top classes were peripatetic with the Head Pandits, 

f iid by this means the Circle Schools were economically 
fought up to the standard of aided schools, and many of 
jpeir pupils gained vernacular scholarships. 

|| How Gurus were recruited for Normal Schools. 

Mention has been made of the establishment of Normal 
Schools at Hooghly, Dacca, Calcutta and Gauhati. The 
following measures were introduced to secure recruits for 
training, and for inducing villagers to desire trained teach¬ 
ers in their patshalas. The villages where an elementary 
school already existed, or where it was contemplated to 
start one, were invited to send for a year’s tiaining in a 
Normal School either their present guru or some other per¬ 
son (ordinarily a relative of the guru) whom they undertook 
to receive as their future schoolmaster. Their nominee, 
if accepted by the Inspector, was thereupon admitted into 
a Normal School on a stipend of Rs. 5 a month. A 
written agreement was entered into, on the one hand, with 
the heads of the villages that they would receive him 
back as their guru when he had completed his one year’s 
training and had received a certificate of qualifications, and 
on the other hand, with the nominee himself to the effect 
that he would return to the village which selected him, 
and there enter upon and discharge the duties of village 
schoolmaster to the best of his ability,. on condition of 
being secured a tnonthly income of pot less than Rs. 5 
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in the shape of stipend or reward so long as he continued 
to deserve it. 


Schools were being aided by fixed monthly Grants. 


This scheme, it will be observed, was not yet one of 
payment-by-results, but one of fixed stipends. It aimed at 
directly interesting the villagers in the establishment and 
improvement of their schools. It likewise provided in a 
measure for the support of pupil-teachers while they were 
under training, and for the augmentation of the remunera¬ 
tion of trained teachers—-the two lines on which elementary 
education had advanced in England. The system madei^ 
rapid progress in Bengal, and was approved by the Secre- 
tary of State for India in July 1864 for general adoption ', 
throughout the Presidency. 1 


spread of Vernacular Education. 


The expansion of education between 1855 and 1863 was 
considerable, as will be seen from the following Table 


January 18SS. April 1863. 


Class of School. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

Anglo-Vernacular 

47 

7,412 

219 

21,381 

Vernacular ■ 

26 

1,141 

468 

24,082 

Indigenous, Circle, etc. 

0 

0 

530 

22,625 


Thus while English Schools had increased by 200 per cent. 
Vernacular Schools had advanced by 2,000 per cent. In 
spite of this, the official papers of the day tell us “ the old 
preference for English appears to be as strong as ever. 
Whenever an aided Vernacular School increases sufficient¬ 
ly in prosperity, the first step of the Managers is to have it 
converted into an Anglo-Vernacular Institution.” 

The ‘'Filtration Doctrine" reeioed. 

• The Vernacular Schools had consistently been design¬ 
ed for the labouring and agricultural classes, but somehow 
they had been appropriated by the middle orders. In his 
Apnu^l Report fqr 1863-64 the Director of Public Instruc- 
(tlpn represented that , various plans had been devised and 
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tried for bringing school instruction to bear upon the lower 
grades of the people, but the result had almost uniformly 
been that the schools which had been organized or im¬ 
proved for their benefit had been taken possession of and 
monopolized by classes who stood higher in the social 
scale. In truth, the efforts to improve the indigenous 
village schools had failed, and the few schools established 
by Government as models of good vernacular education to 
a limited number of pupils of a higher social grade, had no 
effect whatever in raising the level of the indigenous 


^schools below them. It was probably the apparent hope¬ 
lessness of really advancing popular education by direct 
]^ans that kept alive the theory that education must 
|fter downwards, and thac it was impossible to reach the 

f >wer strata of the people at all until the upper strata 
ad been dealt with. “ They will be our schoolmasters, 
pranslators, and authors ; none of which functions the 
I poor man with his scanty stock of knowledge is able to 
I perform. They are the leaders of the people. By adopting 
' them first into our system we shall be able to proceed a 
few years hence with an abundant supply of proper books 
and instructors, and with all the wealth and influence of 


the country on our side, to establish a general system of 
education which shall afford every person of every rank 
the means of acquiring that degree of knowledge which 
his leisure will permit.” 

As in former years, so also now, this “filtration theory ” 
had its supporters and opponents. For example, Babu 
Kissori Chand Mitter, speaking at a meeting of the British 
Indian Association in the year 1868, said:—“The lower 
strata of the social fabric must be permeated through 
the higher strata. That the downward filtration has 
commenced is abundantly evidenced by the immense 
number of schools and patshalas already established since 
the Despatch of the Court of Directors came into opera¬ 
tion. Educate the upper and middle tilasses, and the lower 
classes will be instructed and elevated.” To this the 
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Rev. Lai Behari Day crushingly replied This theory of 
the ‘ downward filtration of education,’ however flattering 
to the pride of the higher classes, has never been verified in 
history. ... In India, the higher classes, or rather the 
highest class, the Brahmans, were an educated class a 
thousand years before Ihe Christian era, and yet during 
the last hundred generations, not a drop of knowledge 
has descended to the thirty millions. And if now some 
of the lower classes, I mean the Sudras, have received 
the benefits of knowledge, no thanks to the Brahmanical 
filter, from which not a single drop oozed out for thirty 
centuries, but to the philanthropy and common sense of < 
the Anglo-Saxon who dug out separate tanks of knowledge 
for the refreshment of the middle classes. In this country- 
knowledge never ‘ filtered’ from the higher classes. The 
fact is, the upper class filter, in India at any rate, is not a 
filter, but a jar hermetically sealed. And hence it is, 
to vary a figure, that while a Brahman Dives is faring 
sumptuously every day and luxuriating on logic, meta¬ 
physics and theology, the Sudra Lazarus is positively 
dying of starvation, in vain expecting a few crumbs to fall 
from his lord’s table.” ^ 

The Vernacular Lan^a^e is made the Medium of InstiucNon 
in Middle Hn^lisk and Middle Vernacular Schools. 

The Anglo-Vernacular Schools and the Vernacular 
Schools of the Hardinge type occupied the field up to 
1877. In the former schools English warf the sole 
medium of instruction, although the Vernaculars had a 
place in the curriculum. The pupils of both classes 
of schools competed for two separate groups of scholar¬ 
ships, for which there were separate budget allotments. 


* '* 1 dislike/* wrote Lord Mayo to a friend, “ this filtration theory. In Ben((al we 
are. educating in KnUlish a few hundred Babus at f|reat expense to the State. Many of 
them are well able to pay for themaelves, and have no other object in learning than to 
qualify for Government employment. In the meanwhile we have done nothing towards 
extending knowledge to the million. If you wait till the bad English, which the 400 
Bahus learn in Calcutta, filters down into the 40 milliolhs of Bengal, you will be ulti« 
mutely a Silurian rook instead of a retiring judge. Let the Babus learn RngUah by all 
means. But let ns also try to do sometlung towards teaching the three R*s. to Rural 
Bengali. e/ lAr4 Hunter. 
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In 1877, however, an important change was effected. 
All Middle Schools were placed on a Vernacular basis, 
that is to say, it became the rule that the Vernacular 
was to be the medium of instruction ; the text-books 
were to be in the every-day language of the people ; and 
English was to be learnt merely as a language. Candi¬ 
dates for both classes of scholarships—Middle English and 
Middle Vernacular—were henceforth examined by the 
same papers; and candidates for the Middle English 
Scholarships had to offer English as an additional subject. 
It has been related that the ambition of every prosperous 
Vernacular School was to be raised to the Middle English 
status. The new system had the advantage of making the 
gradation a natural step, and one that did not interrupt 
the studies of pupils. 

Government Middle Rnglisk Schools started at advanced Villages. 

In course of time the distinction between the Hardinge 
schools, the Halliday schools, and the other Government 
Vernacular schools faded away; and when the Director of 
Public Instruction took stock of them in 1883-84 he found 
that there were 182 Government Vernacular schools, some 
of which were advanced and flourishing institutions in popu¬ 
lous places, while the great majority of them were situated 
in backward parts where they were doing duty as pioneer 
schools. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Alfred W. Croft, the 
Director of Public Instruction at the time, felt that the new 
developments which primary, and especially upper primary, 
education had experienced, had entirely altered the position 
of these,model vernacular schools in the general education 
system. He pointed out that the orders of 1877 consti¬ 
tuting Middle English Schools on a Vernacular basis were 
intended to have a twofold result—to improve and consoli¬ 
date the teaching in the middle schools, and to encourage 
Vernacular Middle Schools to add an English class, and thus 
eventually become^ Middle English Schools. Pit contra^ 
it was possible for a Middle English School, which had 
fallen upon evil time$, to become a Middle Vr, ’dar 
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School instead of perishing utterly. This mutual converti¬ 
bility of English and Vernacular schools of the middle 
grade had been greatly helped by the scholarship rules of 
1882. These rules permitted candidates of Middle English 
or Middle Vernacular Schools indifterently to compete for 
vernacular scholarships or certificates. There was there¬ 
fore no reason whatever why strong Middle Vernacular 
Schools should not teach English, seeing that there was an 
universal demand for some knowledge of that language. 
Where there was no scope for English to be taught, it was 
apparent that an Upper Primary School sufficed for the 
locality. With the opening of Upper Primary Schools in 
all the advanced villages, the Middle Vernacular Schools ^ 
were becoming less important, and they could maintain or* 
increase their importance only by oft’ering the people facil¬ 
ities for acquiring an elementary knowledge of English. 
When primary schools were few, the theory of the Govern¬ 
ment model schools was that they were to be planted in back¬ 
ward parts until they had paved the way for aided schools 
to succeed them, and then themselves be transplanted to 
parts still more backward to repeat the same process. But 
in 1883-84 the “backward parts” of the middle region of 
education was being overrun by upper primary schools. It 
was therefore necessary to look for some other destination 
for the Government Model Schools. What destination for 


them was fitter than that they should do for middle educa¬ 
tion what zilla schools had done for higher education ? 
They should be converted into models of their grade of 
instruction in its best form and in its highest standard, in 
both the^ vernacular and English languages. Consequently, 
the proper location for such schools was the most advanced 
village, provided the village could not itself maintain 
ip thorough efficiency a school of the same or of a higher 


class. Such a village would be one that was ripe for the 
introdii^llion of English, and would be willing to pay the 
additional expense which an English school involved. 


' grant to it would^ continue as heretofore 
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at Rs. 25 a month, and the school would be established 
at that village which bid highest for it by offering the best 
house and furniture, and guaranteed the largest contribu¬ 
tion from fees and subscriptions. The school would set an 
example to, and stimulate, all middle vernacular schools, 
and would do far more for the progress of middle educa¬ 
tion than could ever be effected by the establishment of a 
higher type of school in villages whose needs were amply 
answered by an upper primary school. Similar considera¬ 
tions applied to aided middle vernacular schools. Many of 
them, it was felt, would be teaching English but for the fear 
that* they would lose their grant. The Director desired 
|hat pains should be taken to dispel their apprehension 
|)n this score ; for “ no school,” he declared, “ will 
lose its grant by reason of its teaching not only all it under¬ 
took to teach, but more besides.”* The Government 
accepted the Director’s scheme, and the grant-in-aid rules 
introduced the condition that the additional expense in¬ 
volved in converting a Middle Vernacular School into a 
Middle English School was not to fall on the Department. 

Sir George CampbelPs dealings with Primary Education. 

The decentralization of finances in 1871-72, having 
brought an accession of means, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir George Campbell, made a special effort to extend the 
influence of primary education. In laying down a general 
plan for the development of elementary schools in Bengal, 
the Government first and foremost adopted the Normal 
School System. Next, the aid afforded to schools was 
made dependent upon the results achieved by pupils 
at examinations. Thirdly, schools were graded as Lower 
Primary and Upper Primary. And, fourthly, the Chief 
Guru System was introduced. (See page 185.) 

District Training Schools. , 

The District Training Schools had courses of studies 
shorter and of a lower standard than the Training Schools 


■ * This may well be noted, for there do occur instances in which local officers deprive 
ft school of its grant the moment it.^gins to move up the educational ladder, 
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that existed at Hooghly, Dacca, Calcutta and Gauhati. 
To each was attached a Practising School. A stipend of 
not less than Rs. 5 was provided for the pupil-teachers. 
The reading of manuscripts was substituted for the History 
of Bengal and Geography. 

Formation of District Committees of Public Instruction. 


But the greatest of all changes brought about by the 
consultations of the Decentralization Commission was the 
entire decentralization of educational control. In each 
District a District Committee of Public Instruction was 
established to manage and supervise all ordinary Goyern- 
ment schools, and to distribute to schools the sum allotted 
to the District for educational grants-in-aid. The constitu¬ 
tion of the Committee was— 


In Regulation Districts. * 1 In Non-Regulation Districts. 


Commissioner, President. 
Magistrate, Vice-President. 
Joint Magistrate. 

Inspector of Schools. 

Principal of College, or 
Head Master of High 
School, if any. 

Deputy Inspector of Schools. 


Commissioner, President. 
Deputy Commissioner, Vice- 
President. 

Assistant Commissioner. 
Inspector of Schools. 
Principal of College, or 
Head Master of High 
School, if any. 

Deputy Inspector of Schools. 


The Vice-President was to be the active head of the 
Committee, and was to conduct the educational affairs of 
the District through the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
and the Secretary to the Committee, subject, of course, 
to the Resolutions of the Committee. The Sub-Ins¬ 
pectors working in Sub-Divisions were to be placed 
under the control of Sub-Divisional Officers, who were 
to co-operate with Educational Sub-Q)mmittees, which 
in their turn were to be subordinate to the District 
, Committee of Public Instruction. The grants-in-aid to 
H%h aod Middle Schools were to be made by the District 

', , 1 I i liil t l . . . . “I- . - " ■! { -" . . - . ' ' . ..... 

* ‘Hi* Sttlf'Goveraaieiit Aet of 18^ termfaisted the eareer of DIatriot Ckna- 
anitMia im |ja| Diatriett. Thejr eontiiiM a nominal axiataaaa m the Non- 

of DwiaaRag, ShigbUim and tl^j^nthal Pm:|wuiaha« 
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Magistrate or the Deputy Cotnitiissioner in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Committee on the advice 
of the Inspector of Schools; while, similarly, grants to 
primary schools were to be distributed to these schools in 
consultation with the Deputy Inspector. ^ The Provincial 
Government was to specify what sum of money was to 
be utilized in assisting Primary Education. In 1873 all 
grant-in-aid schools were removed from the control of 
District Committees and transferred to the management 
of their own school Committees under the supervision of 
the Inspector. 

Introduction of Payments-by-Restdts. 

In the end it amounted to this, that every District 
OflGIcer began to control, as he thought best, the primary 
assignment placed at his disposal. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Henry L. Harrison, District Magistrate of Midnapore, 
initiated the regulation of grants by taking into account 
the results of individual pupils in the examinations 
conducted by officers of the Education Department. 
The idea was not a new one. The Education Board 
(England) had made it the basis of the grant-in-aid system 
as set forth in the Revised Code of 1862. To this course 
they had been actuated by the Report of the Newcastle 
Commission (1861) which declared that the only way to 
secure improvements in elementary schools was “ to insti¬ 
tute a searching examination by competent authority of 
every child in every school to which grants are to be 
paid, .... and to make the prospects and position of the 
teacher dependent, to a considerable extent, on the results 
of diis examination.” Mr. Harrison pointed out that 
there was already in existence a very large number of 
indigenous schools, and that in proceeding to establish new 
peuhaltts without first bringing existing ones under control 
**we should cause many of these indigenous schools fo 

* it Is oomnonly believed that the Department of Public Instruction has always been 
resp o n s ible for Primary Education. The Resolution of Government on the General 
Repwrt of Public Instruction in Bengal for 1887>l% states :—“ Primary education since its 
introthwtion luu never been placed under the control of departmental Inspectors, but 
of MaStstrates aflll loMd oomuritMMS.’' 

ii' ' ‘ ' ; ' ’ , f ’ >! ' ' ' 
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close in the hope of reopening as Government patshalas.** 
He also brought to notice a new feature of Government 
subvention of patshalas^ which had not struck others with 
equal force. “There is no doubt,” he remarked, “that 
the people contribute in a much more niggardly manner to 
the support of the stipendiary guru^ than they do to the 
gurus unpaid by Government.” * He moreover expressed 
the belief that “ even the indigenous school now to be 
taken in hand will have to be lowered, not in the quality of 
education, but in the object aimed at by the pupils.” The 
Government decided to give Mr. Harrison a free hand, 
and when in 1873 Sir George Campbell instituted primary 
scholarships, it was expressly provided “ that in order 
to keep down the standard of patshalas their courses of 
instruction should be confined to reading and writing the 
vernacular of the District; arithmetic, written and mental; 
bazar and zemindari accounts, and simple mensuration. 

The OrganhatioH incidental to the Fayment-by-Rcsults System, 

The system of aiding schools in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of their work as ascertained by 
the results achieved by their pupils at formal examina¬ 
tions, found favour in all Districts. It naturally involved 
the institution of tests which would not only provide 
a basis upon which the rewards payable to gurus might be 
equitably calculated, but it also enable pupils to compete 
for the scholarships and prizes placed within their reach. 
Every District was accordingly marked out, for con¬ 
venience of examination, into Circles and Sub-Circles, and 
sub-committees of four or five members were appointed, 
with the Chief Guru as Assistant Secretary, for the double 
purpose of helping in the conduct of the examinations, and 
of generally promoting the cause of popular education by 
identifying themselves with its expansion. The examina¬ 
tions were two in ijumber—a sub-centre examination for 
determining the rewards earned by gurus, and a central 

* In the Quinquennial Report for 1902.07 it is stated “the aid which they (gurus) 
receive is insoSitdnnt for them to subsist upon, and villagers tell them that as they are 
being pai^ by Gnvfmmenti they cannot expect to be paid also by parents.” , 
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(or prize) examination for adjudicating scholarships and 
prizes to the most deserving pupils. The examinations at the 
sub-centres were conducted in sitUf and were partly oral and 
partly written. The subjects of examination were (1) Read¬ 
ing and Writing, (2) Arithmetic, written and mental, (3) 
Zemindari and Mahajani Accounts and (4) Dictation and 
Explanation of Passages. The other examination, the 
Central Examination, was held at a convenient place, and 
required a more advanced knowledge of the above subjects 
to which was added Mensuration. In the case of the first 
and second subjects enumerated, the standard was divided 
into “higher” and “lower.” The reward paid to the 
teacher for each pupil who passed by the former was one 
rupee, and for each who passed by the latter, eight annas. 
One rupee was the reward for each pupil who passed in 
Accounts. For satisfying the examiners in Dictation and 
the Explanation of Passages, the reward was Rs. 2 to pupil 
and teacher alike. In addition a special prize was given in 
every group of 50 candidates examined. For girls the 
rewards for the first three subjects were doubled. Then 
there were rewards in small sums of money for “ register¬ 
keeping and stability of school,” so that the earnings of the 
less fortunate gurus might in some slight measure be aug¬ 
mented. In 1876-77 for the first primary examination there 
were 11,462 candidates from 3,110 schools in Bengal* 
and 5,246 satisfied the examiners. In 1880-81 there were 
26,293 candidates from 7,887 schools, and 13,951 candidates 
acquitted themselves with success ; that is to say, more 
than half the indigenous schools which in 1876-77 had 
been brought under control had in 1880-81 advanced to 
the full primary scholarship standard. 

* In 1854>55 the only Departmental elementary schools were in Assam. They 
numbered 69 and instructed 3,279 pupils. In 1862*63 the number of this class of schools 
in the Province had risen to 530 with 22,625 scholars. These schools were originally 
designated “ Lower Vernacular Schools,” and were classed in the secondary school 
system. In 1875 a new set of scholarships was created for them. In 1881 the indi¬ 
genous schools were designated Lower Primary Schools, and the Lower Vernacular 
Schools were called Upper Primary Schools. In that year the latter schools were 
returned as 1,700 in number with 60,000 pupils. Of them 1,130 presented 2,930 pupils 
at the Lower Vernacular Examination, and 1,677 were successful. Each school cost 
Government on an average Rs. 52 a year, . . 
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Thi Nagti md Ka^ Script (Scially introduced into Mchar (Courft. 

In passing it may be mentioned that primary schools 
in Behar were able to adopt the payment-by-results scheme 
because in 1880 the employment of the Nagri or Kaithi 
^ript ill Courts was officially authorized. Hitherto the 
pandits had been under the necessity of teaching the pupils 
of one and the same school two and even three different 
alphabets; and the reading lessons had been given from 
books in which the characters familiar to each particular boy 
were used. But for the introduction of a common script, 
the payment-by-results system could not have been extend¬ 
ed to the Hindi-speaking people of Behar. 

Annual Income of Gurus. 

Speaking in general terms, the payment-by-results 
system brought the teacher of a primary aided school an 
annual grant of about Rs. 9-8-0. This was augmented by 
his receipts from fees, say Rs. 34 per year, and further by 
payments in kind {sidhas). Once or twice a week pupils 
presented their guru with small quantities of rice, pulse, 
vegetable, oil, spice, tobacco and firewood.^ It was also 
customary for them to give him larger gifts, e.g., a piece of 
cloth, on special occasions, such as a marriage in the family, 
or when the pupil began to write on paper, or was promoted 
from a lower to a higher class in the school. The money 
value of the sidhas may possibly have been tw'ice the 
yield of fees. This being conceded, the gross income of 
a patshala teacher was about Rs. 9 a month. But however 
that may be, one important fact stands out prominently, 
and that is, that the primary schools were essentially 
schools maintained by the people for themselves. 

Some collateral Effects of the Payment-by-Results System. 

Although it was claimed that the payment-by-results 
system had ** galvanized the indigenous mechanism of 
i^ucatiOtt into new> life by infusing into it a healthy spirit 

. * lii 1908 rh« writer foaiMi it the estaUishsd custom in parts of Ghota Nalpor fmr 
tmtlia every Seturday—henee the o6ferin|s were called *'Saniohera *’-^to hriaf thdlr 
tt w ieb ir eeiM the deUy tteoetseries of life. The monthly toidon fees ranied fnnn 

n<l,totwo■' ■ s. 
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of competition,unfortunately also led to the compara¬ 
tive neglect of mental arithmetic and of some of the other 
old subjects of patshaia instruction in favour of undue 
attention to slate-arithmetic and the reading of printed 
books. In his Report for 1880-81 the Director of Public 
Instruction thus refers to this backsliding:—Readiness 
and rapidity of calculation have been the pride of patshaia 
pupils and the strength of the patshaia instruction for many 
generations ; and we shall have altogether failed to make 
the best use of the materials at our command unless we 
preserve and confirm their most useful elements. It is 
only on condition that these are retained that our inter¬ 
ference with the patshalas can be really justified. . . . The old 
patshaia course was directly determined by the daily wants 
of an individual, and taught him just so much as he might 
stand in need of at any moment in order to guard himself 
against fraud or loss. The blessings of education will not be 
of much value to him if they involve the diminution of his 
personal security and of his means of private defence.” 

The growth of the Payment-by-Resuits System 

outstrips the Supply of Funds by Government. 

The drawbacks of the payment-by-results system just 
alluded to were aggravated within a few years by the failure 
of the Provincial Allotment for Primary Education to 
keep pace with the increasing demands made upon it. 
“The growth of that system,” observes the Director of 
Public Instruction in his Report for 1880-81, “ has been so 
rapid, that the funds which were ample four or five years 
ago have now become wholly inadequate. The best of 
the gartfs, who were then encouraged to improve themselves 
and their schools by the prospect of receiving rewards of 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 70 at the yearly examination, now earn hardly 
half that sum, while the earnings of the poorer class of 
teasers are reduced to the merest pittance. ... We can 
hardly hope to control and improve the course of study 
11 $ primary schools thlt>ughout the country, unless we have 
some more substantial inducements to offer.’* 
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A Remedy attempted. 

Since larger funds were not forthcoming, the Director 
was obliged to cast about from a position in which the means 
at his disposal would cease to be incommensurate with the 
capacity of pupils and teachers to earn rewards. He accord¬ 
ingly stiffened the rules regulating the award of money- 
prizes. It came under his observation that the vast majority 
of pupils in the Lower Primary Schools read no printed books 
whatever, and that, at any rate in Behar and Orissa, a large 
proportion of the gurus or abdhans were themselves unable 
to read print. Further, in Eastern Bengal there were 
numbers of maktabs which received aid on condition that 
some elements of secular instruction were in them added 
to the reading of the Koran Sharif. He therefore resolved 
to withdraw aid from schools which refused, or were 
unable, to teach the vernacular through the medium of 
printed pages. He likewise resolved to recognize in 
the examinations for rewards only those classes and 
standards that read printed matter. This decision called 
for the readjustment of the structure of Upper Primary 
Schools, and it was therefore ordered that in them 
there should be two standards, and two only, as defined 
below : — 

A (or Higher Standard.) 

(1) Reading —pages of Bodhoday, or an equi¬ 

valent book ; dictation ; hand-writing ; 
reading from manuscript, kabuliyats, 
pottahs, receipts, forms of contract; repeti¬ 
tion of prose and verse, 

(2) The first four simple rules of Arithmetic 

by the English method. 

(3) Subhankari, including the tables of weights, 

measures and wages, and bazar accounts 
by the Indian method. 

(4) Mental Arithmetic, after European and 
' «'V , Indian methods. 
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B (or Lower Standard.) 

(1) Reading -'d printed primer, such as Sishu- 

siksha, Part III, or an equivalent book ; 
dictation; hand-writing; repetition of prose 
or verse. 

(2) Fables of rupees, annas, pics, maunds, seers, 

etc. ; with their written signs after the 
Indian method. 

(3) Mental Arithmetic by the Indian method. 

It was arranged to limit the payment of teachers in 
future to rewards for those pupils who passed in full by 
these two standards. Where the postal system w^as avail¬ 
able the rewards w^cre remitted by postal money order. 
This was a great improvement upon the former employ¬ 
ment of Sub-Inspectors to distribute the rewards to gurua 
assembled at a convenient centre to submit their annual 
returns, and receive their rewards. 

The Chief Cum System. 

The impetus to iniprovc which had been given to the 
pre-existing Departmental patsfialas of 1863-61—to improve 
in order that their pupils might earn for them increased 
grants by their success at the scholarship examinations,— 
resulted in the introduction of the Chief (jurii S y st cm. Not 
only did primary schools desire to become more and more 
elHcient, but they with the indigenous schools aggregated 
too many schools for proper inspection by the Sub-Inspec¬ 
tors. A partial, and at that unsatisfactory, solution of the 
difficulty was sought in permitting patshalas to be inspected 
at central gatherings. That the merits and defects of the 
Patshalas collected for the purpose of inspection could not be 
ascertained as effectively as when the schools were visited 
individually and in situ^ was freely admitted. An increase 
in the number of Sub-Inspectors was proposed ; but Govern-: 
ment was not prepared to sanction it. An expedient was 
therefore resorted to in Behar from where it was extended 
to other parts of the Province. Every District was sub¬ 
divided into circles composed of a group of neighbouring 
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patshalast and the best of the stipendiary gurus was denom¬ 
inated Chief Guru, and the circle was called by the name 
of the village in which the Chief Guru held his patshala. 
Returns were invited from the indigenous unaided patshalas 
on the promise of a small reward of one rupee for each 
return. The returns were collected by the guru of the 
nearest aided patshalOf and he corrected them before send¬ 
ing them in to the Inspector. All unaided schools that sub¬ 
mitted returns were supplied with Attendance Registers at 
the nominal charge of two annas, and the Deputy Inspector 
then included the schools at his half-yearly examination of 
patshalas at central gatherings. In this way the smallest 
schools hidden away in the remotest corners of a District 
were brought to light, and encouraged by the attentions of 
the Chief Guru. He informed them of the examinations 
as these became due ; paid them the stipends or rewards 
that became payable to them ; and helped them to pre¬ 
pare their statistical reports, etc. It was his duty occasion¬ 
ally to visit the patshalas in his circle, to help their 
gurus in their work, and personally to teach the more 
advanced pupils. He had the patshalas well in hand, and 
whenever the Director of Public Instruction determined 
to intervene more directly and effectively in the control 
and improvement of the schools, the Chief Guru System 
enabled him to do so by the organization which it had 
established, \3p to the year VHbO-81 the system had been 
introduced into sixteen Districts which together returned 
21,993 aided Lower Primary Schools with 263,811 pupils. 
The estimated expenditure of Government on primary edu¬ 
cation in these Districts in the same year was Rs. 1,32,782. 

The Merits of the Chief Guru System. 

It was claimed that the Chief Guru System had helped 
t© find very ap proximately the extent of the outer circle of 
indigenous education within which lay the inner circle 
covered by the departmental system of primary instruction. 
Moreover, by its means a link had been established between 
the niost rudimentary school and the Inspecting Officers in 
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full accordance with the traditions of the people. The Educa¬ 
tion Commission of 1882-83 thus alluded to the usefulness of 
the system :--“This auxiliary supervision is described by 
the Government of Bengal as supplying a close network of 
organization. It has been the means of bringing under 
Departmental control a large number of indigenous schools ; 
and though at best an imperfect substitute for a larger 
staff' of regular inspecting officers, it will always have its 
use.” 

The Chief Guru replaced by the Guru Instructor, 
or Inspecting Pandit as he is also called. 

In a short time it became apparent that the Chief 
Guru could not visit the lower primary and indigenous 
schools in his Circle without neglecting the Upper Primary 
School of which he was Head Pandit. To preserve conti¬ 
nuity of narrative, it is necessary to anticipate the year 
1891, when a remedy was found in the elevation of the 
Chief Guru to the grade of Inspecting, or rather “teach¬ 
ing ” Agent, known as the Guru Instructor, or Inspecting 
Pandit. As such his connection with any individual school 
was severed. His authorized pay was Rs. 15 a month 
with a fixed monthly travelling allowance of Rs. 5, 
which was paid from the Primary Allotment of District 
Boards.* 

Committee appointed to examine the Text-Itooks used in aided Schools. 

In March of 1873 the Government of India passed 
a Resolution requesting all Provincial Governments “to 
appoint committees to examine and report upon the class 
books that are now prescribed in all those schools which 
receive formal support from the State, in order to discover 
the defects either in form or substance, and adopt more 
carefully the course of authorized reading to the general 
educational policy.” 


* In recent years the subordinate Inspecting Staff has been considerably augmented, 
and the necessity of retaining Inspecting Pandits has been questioned. The general 
opinion would seem to be that their scope should be limited to instructing untrained 
gurus, as distinct from inspecting patshalas. In districts in which they have been abolished 
as a grade of educative agents, it is said that the patshalas have declined in efficiency. 
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The Bengal Text-Book Committee prepared a catalogue 
of the books which were in use in the Province. The list 
showed that there were in the Bengali language— 


564 Readers. 

94 Dictionaries. 

91 Grammars, etc. 

66 Geographies. 

121 Histories. 

42 Philosophical Treatises. 
136 Mathematical Works. 


j 62 Works on Physics. 

89 Medical Works. 

91 Law Rooks. 

18 Rooks on Social Science. 
28 Books on Art. 

I 11 Works on Ltducation. 

I 76 Miscellaneous Literature. 


There were also 35 Magazines and Periodicals, and 54 
Newspapers. 

I'erttacu/ar Authorship always honoured in Bengal 
and in no need of (ioz’ernment Patronage. 


Most of the books examined were original composi¬ 
tions or adaptations, and only a very few of them were 
translations from English. One of the fond hopes of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction was that by 
imparting an English Education to the upper and middle 
classes of society, there ^vould arise those who would pass 
on to the masses of the people in their own tongue know¬ 
ledge which had been acquired from English books. This 
hope, therefore, was not appreciably realized. “The fact 
is, Vernacular authorship was always much honoured in 
Bengal. It was at first taken up by such leaders of society 
as Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Sir Radha Kanta Deb and the 
Hon’ble Prasana Kumar Tagore, and then in the next 
generation by such ripe scholars as Dr. K. M. Banerjea, 
Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra and Pandit Iswar Chunder Vidya- 
sagar, Bengali authorship was in the hands of those who felt 
an impulse to write, without any stimulus being supplied 
by Government other than the English education received 
at its hands, and the influx of new ideas that followed upon 
such education. The Bengali language had already pro¬ 
duced some works of original merit; and there were signs 
that professional writers who meant to live by their writ¬ 
ings were coming into existence, together with their usual 
accompaniments of publishing firms. The literary activity 
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awakened was such that, the Director was able to say in 
reference to the preparation of school books in Bengal, 
‘ it is not necessary that any money payments should be 
offered to secure the improved books required. A good 
school book is a valuable property, which brings consider¬ 
able remuneration to the author, and therefore requires 
no aid on the part of Government.’ ”" All that w^as requi¬ 
site, therefore, was to exercise a fostering supervision over 
vernacular literature, and tt> see that public instruction 
required the education of the people not only in what were 
their rights as citizens but also in what were their duties 
to the State. 

Text-Rook Committees appointed in each Province. 

In April 1877 a Conference on text-books was held at 
Simla, and its deliberations led to the constitution of 
standing Text-Book Committees for the examination of 
school books in the different Provinces. Following upon 
the appointment of the Committee for Bengal an attempt 
was made in that Province to bring out a new and uniform 
series of text-books for use in the vernacular schools. In 
Bengal the attempt failed, because in some cases the new^ 
books were close translations of English originals, whereas 
the urgency of the translations had in fact long gone by. 
The case was somewhat different in Behar and Orissa 
where there was less literary activity. In Behar several 
authors translated Bengali works into Hindu, and in Orissa 
Bengali works into Uriya. 

Lord Ripon’s attention invited to the State of Rducation in India. 

On the eve of the Marquis of Ripon’s departure from 
England to assume in India the exalted office of Governor- 
General, the General Council of Education in India, whose 
headquarters were in London, presented him with an 
address in which they prayed him to institute an enquiry 
into the extent to which the Despatch of 1854 had been 
carried into effect. In his reply to the deputants, he said, 
“The Despatch lays down clearly and forcibly the broad 

* Report of the Provincial Committee, Bengal, 1881-82. 
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lines of the true educational policy for India, and upon 
those lines it will be my desire to work .... It will be 
my duty when I get out to India, to examine all such 
matters carefully in the light of the information which 
will then be at my disposal; but I do not think that I 
shall be guilty of any indiscretion if I tell you even now 
how much I sympathize with your desire to promote the 
extension of elementary education among the poorer 
classes. This has been an especial object of interest 
to me for many years in England; it will not be less so 
in India.*’ 

Appointment of the Indian Education Commission of 1882. 

The new Viceroy had not been in India many months 
when he set about testing from local sources the state¬ 
ments which had been made to him by the Council. 
Satisfied that a case for inquiry had been established by 
the comparative neglect of the education of the masses, and 
by the disproportionate expenditure on higher education, 
with the hearty concurrence of Lord Hartington, Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, on the 3rd February, 1882, 
he appointed an Education Commission of Enquiry whose 
“duty should be to inquire into the manner in which effect 
had been given to the Despatch of 1854, and to suggest such 
methods as it might think desirable, with a view to more 
completely carrying out the policy laid down therein.” 

HERBERT A. STARK. 

(7o be continued.^ 



THE LEGENDS OF THE KAVERL 

BY T. M. SUNDARAM AIYAR. 


jTj'VERY land has its own folklore and legends and 
India, which is more a continent than a country, 
with its diversity of tongues and differences of caste and 
creed, is no exception to the general rule, and may be 
said to go even ahead of others, for, unlike them, religion 
plays an important part in the daily routine of life of the 
Hindu, and a river is one of the many agencies that guide 
him in the paths of salvation. There is no river in India 
that has not its mahatmya (traditional origin) sung in 
rapturous verses of sweet melody, breathing divine 
fervour and inspiration, when listened to by devotees, and 
a plunge, at every cockcrow in a river or a stream so 
sanctified by God’s sanction, and immortalized by legends 
and folk ballads, is indeed the greatest glorification that 
a Hindu can think of. 

In South India, of all the various rivers the one 
most revered is the Kaveri, which is called in the pilgrim’s 
parlance, the Dakshin Ganga, the Southern Ganges, 
evidently from its association with the northern river 
goddess Ganga who is said to travel, in an under current, 
all the way from Kasi to Mayaveram (Mayurpur, the 
city of the peacock) and form a confluence with the 
Kaveri at this spot and a dive here into the waters 
naturally confers on the pilgrim endless boons. 

The river Kaveri rises in the Brahmagiri ranges of the 
Western Ghauts and, emerging from the wilds of Goorg, it 
flows through the southern parts of the Mysore plates.u 
and at the island of Seringpatam,* the Capital of Haidar 
and Tippu, it divides itself into two branches, and again 

* Vide my article on Seringapatam, the Babylon of South India, in the 30th'November 
issue of the Times ef India Illustrated Weekly, pp. 42*43. 
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uniting, it wends its way through flat country and enters 
the rugged hilly tracts that intervene between the uplands 
of Mysore and the lowlands of the Carnatic. Just on the 
border of this dreary region, enclosing the island of Shiva 
Samudram, are the celebrated falls unrivalled in all India 
for romantic scenery. Taking a southward trend, it forms 
the boundary line between Salem and Coimbatore districts, 
and veering in an eastern direction, it cuts its way through 
the districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore and finally 
empties itself into the Bay of Bengal. 

Most of the legends regarding the origin of the Kaveri 
are all well told in the Kaveri Puran, which is a tangled 
skein of mythic fancies, carried to the loftiest flights of 
imagination in the Skanda which recounts the glory of the 
war-god Kartikeya. 

LliGBNU THE FIRST. 

The great sage Agastya once fell in love with a lovely 
girl, Kaveri, the daughter of Kavera, a rishi like himself 
who had his asram in the Brahmagiri ranges of the Western 
Ghauts. The fair maiden had no desire to share the joys 
and woes of this transient world, and prayed to the gods 
that she might be turned into some mighty river that would 
hand down to posterity the fame and glory of her father. 
Her wish was granted, and she was prepared to accept the 
divine boon, when Agastya stepped in and made love to 
her. She declined the offer, but under persuasion accept¬ 
ed him as her life’s partner, on the condition that she would 
forsake him when she found herself alone. For many 
years did the pair lead a life of bliss and prosperity, but 
one day, as ill-luck would have it, the sage forgetful of 
his promise, went to a neighbouring tank to have his day’s 
bath. It was enough, the condition fell through, and she 
disappeared into the same tank where her husband was 
enjoying a plunge, and ere long assumed the form of a river 
and began to issue from it as a tiny stream.* 

* For » more elaborate aooount vide my article on Bathing in South India, Madras 
MaU. February 23, 1909. 
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A VARIANT OF THE SAME. 

Whether the name of the river suggested the above 
myth, or the river really owed its origin to the revered sage 
Agastya’s breach of promise, it matters not, and here is the 
legend and one may take it for what it is worth. Another 
variant of the same legend continues with the story, 
instead of stopping with the Kaveri’s fall into the tank and 
her disappearance into the waters. The myth has it that 
one of the disciples of the sage, who happened to witness 
the weird metamorphosis, hurried after her (now in the 
form of a tiny stream) and tried his utmost to confine her 
within the limits of the hermitage. As if to satisfy him, 
she seemed to enter the deeper caverns of the earth with 
the intention of remaining there underneath, but lo! the 
wily girl again emerged from the crevices with fourfold 
vigour and began to flow in a stronger and swifter current. 
To the august sage, the loss of his beloved wife was indeed 
irreparable, and he ran with all his might after the lady, 
imploring her to pardon him for his negligence and stop 
with him for some time more and share the joys of 
conjugal bliss. She was only a woman after all, and 
tender-hearted, she could not refuse the pleadings of her 
husband, much as she was bent upon carrying out 
her long-cherished desires; and as a compromise be¬ 
tween her resolve and her partner’s request, she split 
herself into two pieces—streams—one of which continued 
to flow as the Kaveri, and the other re-assumed the 
original form, in flesh and blood, of the mountain maid, 
and stood by the sage embracing her saintly lord. 
Re-united with the woman dear to his heart, the sage 
drank deep of the spring of connubial felicity, and 
spent his remaining days in devotion to the Almighty, 
warmed by the genial rays of Kaveri’s chastity and^ 
faithfulness towards her lover. 

LEGEND THE SECOND. 

It so happened that the sage Agastya during his visit to 
the Southern country under the divine orders had to carry 
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with him, as one of his travelling requisites, the river 
Swarna, one of the seven rivers of Mount Kailas, to serve 
him during his daily ablutions—morning, noon, and even¬ 
ing. It was really a hard task for him to cabin so mighty a 
river in his brazen pitcher, but those were days when time 
and load were not in the reckoning and he trudged along 
his way till his arrival at the hilly regions of Brahmagiri, 
where fascinated by the romantic scenery around him, 
he broke his journey for a night’s halt at a spot now called 
Talakaveri. It chanced somehow that Indra, taunted 
by the cruel giant Sura, had taken shelter in a forest 
near the modern town of Shiyali, where he kept a neat 
little nursery of flower plants for his daily worship and 
prayers to Siva. The country was not in a prosperous 
state when Agastya set foot on the soil of the Dak- 
shinabhumi, a drought having occurred and blighted all 
the hopes of the poor cultivators w4iose crops faded and 
withered for want of rain. Indra’s crop and flower plants 
shared the same fate, and several months passed without 
Siva getting a handful of flowers from the hands of Indra. 
Naradji, the unpaid spy in the employ of the celestial 
detective force, scented the arrival of sage Agastya with 
his sacred baggage and soon conveyed the news himself 
to Indra who was sitting uneasy in his country garden 
brooding over his sad fate. The sight of Naradji sent 
a thrill of joy into Indra’s heart—for it was so unex¬ 
pected—and with the usual salutations after the manner 
of heavenly beings, the two friends entered into a 
lively conversation on matters of topical interest. “You 
seem to look very gloomy and dejected. I know why 
it is that you are unhappy. You are of the celestial 
realms, and yet you do not know what goes on around 
^ou. The sage Agastya has come to these parts and 
is now staying in the Brahmagiri hills. What is strange 
with him is, he has brought in his little vessel one of 
the seven sacred rivers from our Kailasgiri.” Here he 
chuckled to himself, and indulging in a roaring guffaw. 
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he went on “ Friend Indra, I have hit upon a plan which, 

I think, will give you an endless supply of water to feed 
yyur fading plants. Just send for our friend Gajanan, 
the obstacle-thrower, and request him to hurry on to the 
hills and upset the pitcher so that the water may take 
the form of a stream and flow to your garden. Do this 
now, and you will be happy.” Proffering this timely 
suggestion, Naradji went his way in his airship to Rames- 
war. Following up the advice, Indra did likewise, and 
with the help of the mischievous elephant-headed god 
Ganesh, had the stream brought to his garden direct from 
the hills. 

This, in brief, is the story of the origin of Kaveri, and 
there seems to be a spice of truth in this second legend; 
whereas the first one is rather improbable and unconvinc¬ 
ing, considering the fact that Agastya was already married 
to one Lopamudra, a cultured woman of his times, and 
would not go in for another wife by marrying Kaveri, for 
polygamy was prohibited among sages, even of the Vana- 
prastha Asram, and it was not to the credit of Agastya 
that he should pine after maidens and damsels without 
attending to his more austere duties. 

LEGEND THE THIRD. 

It is similar in structure to the second one, but differs 
a little from it in version and, curiously enough, it is the 
name that suggests the legend and not the myth that 
accounts for the river’s origin. It is this This legend is 
found in Mr. Percival’s “Tamil Proverbs” and seems 
to me the most interesting of all in that it furnishes us an 
interpretation of the term Kaveri, Ka and Eri. “ In an¬ 
cient times when the people of South India suffered from 
drought, Kavera, a sage, became incarnate in the form of a 
crow. As such he visited the abode of an ascetic on one 
of the Western hills. He there alighted on the waterpoT 
of a hermit and upset it. The water thus spilt, by reason 
of the hermit’s merit, became a river.” Thus the river 
took its name Kaveri, which implies a current that owes 
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its origin to the settling of a crow on a pitcher. Ka signi¬ 
fies a crow, and Eri^ ascent, and these two terms, when 
combined according to the rules of Sandhi of the Tamil 
grammar, become Kaveri, v serving as a softening letter. 

THIi FESTIVALS OF THE KAVERI. 

It is in the month of Tula (Libra) November that 
the most important festival in South India takes place. 
This period is really a pleasant season, when the country 
assumes a cheerful aspect all around. The sun appears 
flooding the universe with its genial and warm rays of 
sunshine, and the people everywhere are gay and merry. 
The thirty days of this month are considered to be festive 
occasions, and at Talakaveri, especially, there will be a 
constant movement of myriads of pilgrims to visit the 
sacred shrines located there and have a bath in the waters 
of the Kaveri. Every Indian household sends its repre¬ 
sentatives and thousands come from Mysore, Ganara and 
Malabar. In gay picturesque groups, clad in holiday cos¬ 
tume, they ascend the long slopes by many paths up to the 
lofty valley. With songs and music resounding on all 
sides the pilgrims muster strong in the early hours of the 
day. It is only to three days of the month of Tula that 
a great amount of importance is attached and these are 
the Prathama (first day), full moon (Powrnami), and the 
new moon (Amavasya) days. On these occasions the 
crowds increase in numbers and congregate vastly, and 
standing on the steps that lead to the water ^s edge, await 
eagerly the approach of the auspicious hour to be an¬ 
nounced by the river-priests (Thisthvasis). Writing about 
these classes of men Mr. Crookes observes that “ one has 
only to watch the squabble and intrigues of these harpies 
who beset the roads by which the pilgrims enter the holy 
ground and see how much that is sordid enters into the 
Hinduism of our day. When the signal is given by the 
purohit all present, men and women, rush into the water, 
shouting and screaming, and making an indescribable uproar, 
and jostling their neighbours to the best of their strength. 
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“ Bathing over, they ascend the steps of the ghats 
where they offer fruits and flowers to the river-goddess, 
and money presents to the priest who blesses them. They 
return home carrying in a lota (vessel) a quantity of the 
holy liquid with which to cleanse the souls of invalids 
who keep themselves to their houses. The stay-at-homes 
also participate in the festivities. Some go to the river 
and offer cakes of rice flour and plantain fruits, both 
well-kneaded, and throw them into the waters to be eaten 
up by fishes. Others fast the whole day and at night par¬ 
take of cakes, singing with much ardour the legends of 
the cow and the leopard ” to appropriate tunes, or the 
ballad relating to the curse of Talakad and its sanctity. 
Of the latter this verse may serve as a specimen — 

Come and see, Talakada, you pilgrim, 

All heaps of sand, gaunt, glocmy and grim, 

Stay there, oh devotee, an hour, a day or a month, 

Or merely toueh the sod and make obeisance meet 
You shall reap manifold fruits, all of bliss 
That will accrue from a thousand Aswa’ sacrifice. 

THK LEGEND OF THE COW AND J'Hli LEOl'AKD. 

Once on the banks of the Kaveri a herd of oxen and cows 
used to graze on a meadow land adjoining a thick junglo 
infested with wild beasts. There lived a huge tiger, to 
which the sight of strong and healthy cattle was a temptation 
which it could not resist. Awaiting a favourable opportu¬ 
nity, one day, the ferocious tiger sprang into the herd and 
began to attack them. Terror-stricken, all of them ran 
away, but one weak cow fell into the tiger’s clutches and 
as the tiger , began tearing it, it gathered some presence of 
mind and addressed the wild animal thus : Oh my gracious 
enemy, it is my fate that I should fall a victim to your 
ravenous greed. You can make short work of meat your 
pleasure, but only grant me one request. 1 shall go home 
and give suck to my baby-calf, and bidding good-bye fo*r 
the last time to my children and my relatives in whose 
charge I shall place my baby, I shall return to you and you 
can enjoy a hearty meal at my expense. ” It was indeed 
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a surprise to the tiger to hear a cow talk without fear and 
anxiety for its life, when it was really in the jaws of death. 
Moved to pity by the cow’s plain-spokenness, the tiger 
permitted the animal to go to its calf and do all that was 
needful for its safety but only on the condition that it 
should swear in the name of Kaveri river as a security for 
its prompt return. The cow accordingly took an oath and 
ran after its little one as fast as it could. Giving suck to its 
babe, and a parting kiss as well, the poor creature returned 
in great haste, despite the repeated urgings of its friends not 
to allow itself to be eaten up by the tiger. To it death 
was indeed preferable to breaking an oath made in the 
name of the Kaveri river, and without hesitation it an¬ 
nounced its arrival to the tiger, with apologies for keeping 
the tiger so long from appeasing its hunger. It was enough, 
this excellent character of the cow to send a thrill of fear 
and terror into the heart of the pitiless brute, and this 
sufficed more than anything else to prick the morbid con¬ 
science of this cruel animal, whose lists of crimes, cow- 
slaughter and manslaughter pictured themselves before 
its vision in quick succession. It brought to its recollection 
the wicked misdeeds it committed during its youth, and 
the thought of impending doom in the hell below after its 
death made it to desist from killing the cow. A fight 
ensued between the tiger and the cow, the one refusing to 
hurt and the other courting death at the hands of its 
opponent. To atone for its sins the tiger allowed the cow 
to go its way, and gathering all its strength it sprang high 
up to the sky and fell down dead at the feet of the cow. 
There is not a Hindu household into which the story has 
not found its way, and grandmothers even to this day, 
lull mischievous children to sleep, during the hours of 
evening, by humming occasional snatches from this national 
b'allad so well known in this part of the Canarese country. 

T. M. SUNDARAM AIYAR. 


Tirupatur, 



BROWNING AS THE POET OF MUSIC. 

BY CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 

lyyiANY poets have shown appreciation of music on 
its emotional side. But their references to the 
technical side are rare. Were such knowledge attainable 
only through the medium of verse, mankind would be 
aware of few instruments but lyres, harps, lutes and 
pipes ; of no harmony but a cadence ; of no musicians but 
those of tradition and myth. Hence the peculiar thrill 
which Browning excites in the musical reader. The 
author of “ Abt Vogler” sees as deeply into the ipner 
meaning of music—so much more definite, as Mendelssohn 
said, than words—as does any other poet. 

Music (which is earnest of a heaven, 

Seeing we know emotions strange by it, 

Not else to be revealed). 

I state it thus ; 

There is no truer truth obtainable 
Hy Man than comes of music. 

—Parleyings with Certain People: 

Charles Avison, vi. 

But in this appreciation of music on its spiritual side 
Browning is not without rivals among both poets and 
philosophers. It is his subjects and an aptness of tech¬ 
nical allusion possible to none but an expert, which make 
Browning appeal to a musician as no other poet does. It is 
somewhat remarkable that a poet quarrying fresh ground 
should have contented himself with pebbles when great 
monoliths lay to hand—save that poets are naturally crea¬ 
tures of fancy and caprice! One must also remember that 
it really mattered little what musician Browning chose as 
the subject of a poem, for the thought is always his own, 
and not specially identified with the composer to, or through 
whom he affects to speak it. Probably Abt Vogler was 
immortalized because Browning needed for subject some 
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one remarkable for his gift of extemporization. Vogler’s 
invention,” referred to in the heading to the poem, it may 
be explained, was less a new instrument than improve¬ 
ments on an old one—the organ: they were little thought of 
in his own day, but are largely adopted now. The poet’s 
long residence in Venice accounts for his choice of Baldas- 
sare Galuppi, especially as a composer whose music was 
still in use would not have served his purpose so well. 
Browning himself tells us what it was made him “ parley ” 
with Charles Avison—the recurrence to his mind of an old 
melody he had heard in his childhood. One at once 
thinks of “Sound the loud timbrel,” an air from a 
concerto of Avison’s which, arranged as an anthem, had 
an immense popularity in England, and an even more 
prolonged vogue in the United States. Yet, strangely 
enough, it was not through this, his best known work, 
but by a somewhat feeble March, long since forgotten, 
that the Newcastle organist renewed his lease of celebrity. 

It should not escape notice that all three of Brown¬ 
ing’s musical heroes have some connection with Italy: 
V'^ogler because of his visit in 1773 ; Galuppi as an Italian 
by birth and residence; and Avison through his three 
years’ sojourn in the country, and a “little book,” as 
Browning calls it, on “ Musical Expression” in which he 
warmly espoused the claims of Italian as against German 
composers, and to which his fame is chiefly due. 

Browning’s tribute to certain of Music’s craftsmen 
does not exhaust his services to the Art. As a young man 
he had studied not only practical music under a Mr. 
Abel, a pupil of Moscheles, but also theory under Relfe, 
a composer of considerable repute in his day, to whom he 
makes reference in “ Charles Avison ” 

Great John Relfe, 

* Master of mine, learned, redoubtable. 

It little needed thy consummate skill 
To fitly figure such a bass ! 

O Relfe, 

An all-unworthy pupil, from the shelf 
Of thy laboratory. 
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As a result of his pupilage Browning himself wrote 
music—said to be very spirited—to Donne’s “Go and 
catch a falling star,” Hood’s “ I will not have the mad 
Glytie ” and Peacock’s “ The mountain sheep are sweeter.” 
Unfortunately, he appears subsequently to have destroyed 
his settings. But, as is often the case, actual composition 
was not the greatest benefit his study of theory confer¬ 
red on him. For from the laws of musical construction 
Browning draws a wealth of illustration not to be found 
in either kind or degree in any other poet. It has, indeed, 
been said that his works hardly contain such another piece 
of simple perfectness as the definition of a common chord 
in stanza vii. of “ Abt Vogler”; — 

Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is nought: 

It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft and all is said : 

Give it to me to use ! 1 mix it with two in my thought : 

And there ! Ye have heard and seen : consider and bow the head ! 

Readers of Newman’s “ University Sermons ” will 
recall a remarkably similar thought in a passage beginning 
“There are seven notes in the scale—make them fourteen.” 

Nothing distinguishes the student of harmony from a 
layman in the science more than the different way in which 
he learns to use the word “discord.” To the latter it means 
something harsh, grating and unpleasant. To the former it 
means something without the frequent occurrence of which 
music would become intolerable through insipidity; some¬ 
thing distinguished from concord chiefly because it lacks 
the sense of finality. A discord arouses, while concord 
satisfies ; a discord is something incomplete in itself, which 
consequently cannot be used as a final chord, but creates 
a sense of suspense till followed by what is technically 
termed its “resolution.” Of this Browning shows a keen 
appreciation. Witness “A Toccata of Galuppi’s”;— 

Hark, the dominant’s persistence till it must be 
answered to! 

So, an octave struck the answer. 

And “Abt Vogler”;— 

Why rushed the discords in but that harmony 
should be prized. 
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And “Charles Avison”:— 

No lure 

Of novel modulation pricked the flat 
Forthright persisting melody,—no hint 
That discord, sound asleep beneath the flint, 

—Struck—might spring spark-like, claim due tit-for-tat. 
Quenched in a concord. 

Again who but a poet well versed in the science of 
music as well as the practice of it could have introduced 
a quintet of technicalities into a poetical triplet ? 

What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths 
diminished, sigh on sigh. 

Told them something? Those suspensions, those 
solutions—“ Must we die ? ” 

Those commiserating sevenths—“ Life might last! 
we can but try.” 

—A Toccata of GaluppTs, vii. 

“Sixths diminished ” is a poetic license, or possibly an 
unconscious but very natural slip, the interval occurring 
only in major, minor, and augmented forms.' If found at 
all it would only be in such ultra-modern music as that of 
Debussy and Scriabire. 

With the same purpose, one might quote the following 
lines from “ Parleyings with Charles Avison”;— 

What, ‘ ‘ stone dead ” were fools so rash, 

As style my Avison, because he lacked 
Modern appliance, spread out phrase unracked 
By modulations fit to make each hair 
Stiffen upon his wig ? See there—and there ! 

I sprinkle my reactiyes, pitch broadcast 
Discord and resolutions, turn aghast 
Melody’s easy-going, jostle law 
With license, modulate (no Bach in awe). 

Change enharmonically (Handel to thank). 

And lo, upstart the flamelets, —what was blank 
Turns scarlet, purple, crimson ! 

See also the fourth, fourteenth and fifteenth stanzas 
of this poem. Or the following from “ Flute Music, with 
an Accompaniment ” 

. So, ’twas distance altered 

Sharps to flats ? The missing 
Bar when syncopation faltered 
(You thought—paused for kissing!) 

Ash-tops too felonious 
Intercepted 1 
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Possibly more than one son of Jubal reading this poem 
has had to have recourse to a dictionary before he under¬ 
stood the reference to “an air of Tulou’s” ^ or appre¬ 
ciated the full flavour of the sarcasm in— 

1 who, times full twenty, 

Turned to ice—no ash-tops aiding— 

At his caldamenteA 

The aptness of the title of this poem to its contents, 
one would think, is sufflciently obvious, the verses being 
descriptive of a flautist playing his instrument to the accom¬ 
paniment of a dialogue between two lovers hidden from 
him by some ash trees. But Miss F. Mary Wilson, in her 
Primer on Brownings attributes the title to “ the precise 
meaning that may be put upon the words being subsidiary— 
an accompaniment to their music.” The meaning, however, 
if less profound—and much more easy to apprehend—than 
is usual with Browning, is not a negligible part of the poem. 
The verses are a musical illustration of the truth that beauty 
lies in the eye—in this case the car—of the beholder. 

Three of the four poems Browning wrote under a 
musical title teach a lesson proper rather than art. Music 
is used to illustrate a subject, not as the subject itself. One 
cannot but feel that Abt Vogler and Baldassare Galuppi are 
lay figures on which the poet has dressed his own thought. 

The last stanza of “ Abt Vogler ” has been the subject 
of considerable questioning. Dr. T. L. Southgate, in a 
paper read before the British Musical Association, spoke 
disparagingly of Browning’s musical references, and, if 
memory does not betray me, of this one in particular, as 
being vague and meaningless. While admitting some 
obscurity, such a verdict seems to me too hasty and as 
wanting sympathy with poetic methods of expression. In 
the stanza in question—confessedly one of the most 
difficult—it is possible to trace a quite clear train Of 
thought. From a common chord—evidently a major one 

* An eminent Parisian player on the flute, 1786-1865. 
t ItaHtn ; “ warmly, ardently.” 
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is meant—Vogler modulates to a minor key ; as he does this 
“ sliding by semitones,” it cannot be the “tonic” minor, 
and the “relative” minor was evidently that in the poet’s 
mind. If the bass of the relative minor chord be “ blunted ” 
—that is lowered—one degree, the upper notes remaining, 
the result will be the interval of a ninth; if the upper 
notes rise one degree, the bass being “blunted” only a 
semitone, the result will (according to many theorists) be a 
chord, though not interval, of the ninth. Both, if reached 
sliding by semitones, are “alien” to the original major 
chord, and therefore a vantage ground from which the 
player could recall his previous more extreme modulations 
(changes of key). The return to the original major chord 
would follow easily. In the abstract there is nothing more 
natural about C major than any other key. But as it needs 
no flats or sharps—on a keyboard no black notes—it has 
come to be regarded as the “natural” key. Here it ob¬ 
viously means that after intense elevation of feeling Vogler 
returns to plain, prosaic every-day life. It may be remark¬ 
ed in passing that Browning seems partial to “relative” 
minors. See “Charles Avison,” stanza ix., last lines. 

Baldassare Galuppi, born in 1706 on the island of 
Burano near Venice, was chiefly known as a composer of 
comic operas, of which he wrote fifty-four. Accordingly 
“A Toccata of Galuppi’s” is mainly a reverie on the 
superficiality of Venetian life of the period :— 

Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent 
what Venice earned. 

The soul, doubtless, is immortal—where a soul can 
be discerned. 

Galuppi’s music is not less “dust and ashes” than the 
life of which it was once a concomitant :— 

“ Dust and ashes ! ” so you creak it 

In you come with your cold music till I creep 
through every nerve. 

But this barrenness to the modern ear only emphasizes 
the recognition in stanzas vii. and viii., that in its own 
day Galuppi’s “ plaintive and commiserating music’’served 
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a useful purpose. It arrested, though perhaps but moment¬ 
arily, the frivolity of ball, mask and carnival. It not only 
“ told them something” which raised the question “must 
we die ? ” but refused to desist till its warning was heeded. 
So I interpret the line already quoted 

Hark, the dominant’s persistence till it must be 
answered to! 

Galuppi, however, was no busybody propounding 
problems for which he had no solution : — 

So, an octave struck the answer, Oh, they 
praised you, I dare say ! 

“ Brave Galuppi! that was music ! good alike 
at grave and gay ! ” 

The only musical poem in which Browning makes 
no alluvsion to this thought is “ Flute Music, with an 
Accompaniment,” unless “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin ” 
be included among the musical poems. 

But in the last, longest, and, musically, most technical 
of Browning’s poems, “ Parleyings with Charles Avison,” 
the theme is treated in a wholly difl'erent manner. Music 
is the primary subject; philosophy is only brought in when 
necessary to illustrate or explain its phenomena. Brown¬ 
ing speaks of the march which recalled Avison to his mind 
as a “thinnish air,” with “no lure of novel modulation,” and 

Three crotchets to a bar : no change, I grant, 

Except from Tonic down to Dominant. 

For this 

Bold stepping march, foot stept to ere my hand 

Could stretch an octave, 1 o’erlookcd the band 

Of majesties familiar. 

Such an air, popular in its own day, but long since 
forgotten, suited his theme—or suggested it—as a more 
enduring work would not have done. 

His contention in the poem is that the function of 
Art is to represent 

How we feel, hard and fast as what we know; 


to 


Make as manifest 
Soul’s work as Mind’s work; 
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and that of all arts Music “the most attains thereto, yet 

fails of touching.” Notwithstanding this, the fabric of 

music is more transient and changing than that of other 

arts. Thus, on the one hand. 

The Painter’s Eve, the Poet’s Helena, 

Still rapturously bend, afar still throw 
The wistful gaze ! Thanks, Homer, Angelo! 

Could Music rescue thus from Soul’s profound. 

Give feeling immortality by sound. 

Then were she queenliest of Arts. Alas! 

As well expect the rainbow not to pass ! 

On the other hand, Handel’s “ Radaminta” and 
“ Rinaldo,” of which contemporaries are supposed to have 
said that “love attains therein to perfect utterance,” are 
now useless as presentments of passion 

Once all was perfume—now, the flower is dead. 

Handel is represented as succeeded by Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart. Nor was Handel even supreme in his own 
day 

By no means ! Buononcini’s work is theme 
For fit laudation of the impartial few. 

Francesco Geminiani—of whom Avison was a pupil— 
and Dr. Pepusch are also mentioned. Though the music 
of Avison’s day is “all alive once more,” it is as “the 
figured worthies of a wax-work show.” As representing 
“ to-day’s music manufacture,” the reader is referred to 
“ Brahms, Wagner, Dvorak, Liszt.” 

Browning, however, has only sarcasm for those who 
contemptuously recognizing the transcience of all other 
music, imagine that the creations of their own idol will last 
for all time. So, anyway, I interpret the line 

Since fatal Wagner fixed it fast for us- 

At this stage of his argument and judged by this poem 
alone, it would not be unnatural to regard Browning as 
Availing himself of a “poet’s license” to overestimate the 
fickleness of “ Religion’s Handmaid.” 

For Music, while in its harmonic aspect the youngest, 
is melodically the oldest of the Arts. At least, it is the 
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first mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures. Fragments of 
song are extant, which are said by the Nile boatmen who 
sing them to be as old as the Rameses, and prior to or 
contemporaneous with the oldest known attempts at paint* 
ing—Egyptian frescoes. To this day the Hindus use 
melodies in their worship the origin of which is ascribed 
to the gods; the Jews use one or two temple-songs 
believed to date from the time of the Exodus ; and the 
Plainsong chants used throughout Christendom are of much 
earlier origin than John van Eyck (b. 1390), the generally 
accredited founder of oil painting. The same is probably 
true of thousands of folk-tunes still sung and danced to all 
over the world. To come to modern times, if Handel’s 
operas are dead, his oratorios are not. If Galuppi’s harp¬ 
sichord toccatas are known only to the antiquary, his 
masses are still occasionally sung—or were in Browning’s 
own day. 

It is only in its notation that music is the junior of 
other Arts. Henee it is a moot point whether harmony 
is a modern development or not. Had the stall' been in¬ 
vented at the time letters were, polyphonic music might 
still be extant as comprehensible to us moderns as is the 
“ Iliad ” or “ Odyssey.” 

It is, however, only in regard to its “ garniture ” that 
Charles Avison’s admonitor seems to underestimate the 
durance of music. “ That’s truth,” he declares, “ which 
endures re-setting.” And I take this stanza xiv. to concede 
that even Avison’s simple diatonic march only needs 
“Sharps and flats, lavish at need,” “ Ophicleide and 
bombardon’s uproar,” to make it fit “march music for the 
Future.” 


As Hope, 

Fear, Joy and Grief,—though ampler stretch and scope • 
They seek and find in novel rhythm, fresh phrase, — 

Were equally existent in far days 
Of Music’s dim beginning—even so, 

Truth was at full within thee long ago! 

Stanza xiii. 
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In “ Fifine at the Fair,” stanza xcii., speaking of 
Schumann’s “ Carnival,” the poet says 

The stuff that’s made 
To furnish man with thought and feeling is purveyed 
Substantially the same from age to age with change 
Of the outside only for successive feasters. 

• ««*«* 

The forms, the themes—no one without its counterpart 
Ages ago. 

Nor do these passages touch the limit of his apprecia¬ 
tion of music’s permanence. Witness Don Juan apostro¬ 
phizing Schumann in stanza xc. of “ Fifine,” and declaring 
that his thought instead 

Of words, sought sounds, and saved for ever, in the same, 
Truth that escapes prose,-nay, puts poetry to shame 

(Italics mine.) 

Of music that conserves the assurance, thou as well 
Wast certain of the same ! thou, master of the spell, 
Mad’st moonbeams marble, didst record what other men 
Feel only to forget ! 

(Italics Browning’s: they occur in a previous use of the 
word.) 

On account of its title and the magical effect of the 
hero’s playing, “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin” is sometimes 
included among Browning’s musical poems. The refer¬ 
ences to music in it are, however, few and unimportant, 
and not such as to call for comment here. 

It would, of course, show a strange misconception of 
the function of poetry to estimate the service it renders 
to an art by the number of implements mentioned. Yet 
a musician cannot but be interested to observe that in a 
comparatively short poem like “ Charles Avison ” Brown¬ 
ing alludes to no fewer than five musical “ forms’’-—such 
as Sonata, Fugue, Suite—nine instruments, and fifteen 
composers! 


CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 



WARDEN OF THE KHYBER ; OR, THE 
STORY OF A DISTINGUISHED 
ANGLO-INDIAN SOLDIER. 

BY WILLIAM A. HOBSON. 

/^F all the peoples composing the British Empire to- 
day the domiciled Anglo-Indian community is alone, 
like the helots of Ancient Greece, ineligible to bear arms 
on behalf of king and country. Individual Anglo-Indians 
with the requisite colour may and do enter the British 
Army as Europeans, but as a man of mixed descent" his 
services will not be entertained by any recruiting officer; 
whilst the question of the formation of an Anglo-Indian 
regiment has been deliberately shelved over and over 
again. And at the present time, when even the Maori 
and the Red Indian have been granted the privilege of 
going to the front, the community’s request to take a 
hand in the struggle has, to its great disappointment be it 
emphasized, been passed over in mysterious silence. But 
be this as it may, it is a curious commentary on the 
supposed unfitness of the country-born for military service 
that some of the great military leaders who helped to lay 
the foundation-stones of British Sovereignty in India were 
men of mixed blood. The writings of the late Mr. E. W. 
Madge of the Imperial Library have already familiarized 
the public with the names of Skinner of Skinner’s Horse, 
of Forster, the founder of the 13th Rajputs, and of the 
Hearseys of Mutiny fame: the aim of this brief sketch 
is to bring into greater prominence the career of an 
equally, if not more, distinguished Anglo-Indian soldier-r 
the late Colonel Sir Robert Warburton, K.C.I.E., G.S.I., 
Warden of the Khyber. 


•This disability has just bean removed, - Ed. 
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Sir Robert’s father, Richard Warburton, who was one 
of fifteen children, came, like most great soldiers, from 
Ireland. He, along with two other brothers, was educated 
in France, and, passing through Addiscombe in 1830, was 
posted to the Bengal Artillery stationed at Dum-Dum. In 
1839, on the outbreak of the First Afghan War, he was 
attached to the forces sent to depose the Amir Dost 
Muhammad. He took part in all the campaigns of this 
war, for which he received a medal and clasp ; and when 
Shah Shujah was successfully placed on the throne, he 
remained behind with a few other British officers to main¬ 
tain order. At this time he fell in love with a niece of 
the deposed Amir and married her, the witnesses to the 
marriage being Sir A. Barnes and Colonels Sturt and 
Jenkins. In the following year, 1841, occurred the murder 
of Sir William Macnaghten and the subsequent massacre 
of his forces in the narrow defiles of the Koord, Cabul 
and Khyber Passes, of which Dr. Brydon was the sole 
survivor. The avenging force nearly suftered the same 
fate, and among those who were retained as hostages at 
the conclusion of peace, was Richard Warburton. It 
seems that his Afghan wife was as much an object of 
hatred as any of the British, and it was only through the 
kind offices of her friends and relatives that she managed 
to escape her enemies. Whilst hiding in a Gilzai 
fort between Jagdallah and Gandamak she gave birth, 
on the 11th July 1842, to Robert, the subject of our 
sketch. 

Robert’s father soon returned from Afghanistan and 
was posted to Sipri and thence to Morar in Gwalior, where 
he was joined by his wife and young child. At the age of 
eight Robert was sent to a private school at Mussoorie 
kept by a Rev. R. N. Madden and continued there till 
1856. On the eve of the Mutiny Warburton (senior) went 
home on furlough, and taking his son with him, left him 
in the Grammar School at Kensington. In I860 Robert 
secured a Willock Cadetship, and, anxious to follow in his 
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father’s footsteps, decided to prepare for the Indian Army. 
He failed in his first attempt for the R.A. and R.E., but 
was successful in the subsequent one. After a proba¬ 
tionary term at Addiscombe and at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, he received a commission in the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery ; and after an eventful voy¬ 
age of ninety-three days, he landed in Calcutta towards 
the end of the year 1861. 

On his arrival in India he was posted immediately to 
Amritsar, where, to his great delight, his father was also 
stationed. Two years later his father died and soon after 
he joined another battery at Mian Mir. Shortly after, 
the bank in which he had deposited the money left by his 
father for the support of his mother failed ; and, finding it 
a difficult matter to maintain himself and his mother on the 
meagre salary of a subaltern, he applied for a post on the 
Bengal Staff Corps. Having qualified himself in Hindu¬ 
stani and Urdu, he was attached to the 21st Punjab 
Infantry then on its way to Abyssinia. It was during this 
Abyssinian Campaign of 1867 that he laid the foundations 
of his distinguished career. He was first put in charge 
of the water-supply at Zoula, and having successfully 
conducted a convoy with .80,000 dollars to Senate, he 
was appointed to look after a transport train. Later 
he quelled a rising at Dildee and gained the respect 
and affection of the natives to such an extent that he was 
appointed Provost-Marshal of the place by the officer in 
command. Colonel J. Grant. On the arrival of Sir Robert 
Napier, Lieutenant Warburton received the personal thanks 
of this distinguished officer for the services rendered by 
him ; and it was through the instrumentality of Sir Robert 
himself that Warburton succeeded later in getting an ap¬ 
pointment on the Punjab Commission. At the conclusion of 
the campaign he was invalided to England for dysentery', 
and whilst there he married Mary, the only daughter of 
William Cecil of Monmouthshire. She, however, did not 
join him In India till 1870, 
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On his return to India in 1869 he joined the 15th 
Ludiana Sikhs at Amballa and was shortly after transfer¬ 
red to Ferozepore. He passed the examination of the 
Bengal Staff' Corps the next year, and simultaneously he 
was the recipient of the good news that he had suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining an appointment on the Punjab Commis¬ 
sion. His first post was as Assistant Commissioner under 
Colonel Pollock of the Peshawar Division, and in this 
and similar capacities he served the Punjab Government 
till 1879. During these nine years he obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the language, the customs, and the peculiari¬ 
ties of the border tribes; and conscientiously discharged 
his duties both to the satisfaction of his superiors and to 
that of the people he was over. In 1872 he successfully 
put down a rising among the Utman Khels. For all his 
services he received the compliments of the Punjab 
Government five times and on three occasions he was con¬ 
gratulated by the Secretary of State himself. In the Afghan 
troubles of 1878, Sir Louis Gavagnari made repeated 
attempts to secure the services of Captain Warburton 
on his staff', but he was each time told that the latter was 
too valuable an officer to be spared. One by one all his 
colleagues were given to Sir Louis, but no amount of per¬ 
suasion could induce the authorities to part with Warburton 
himself. A few months later Cavagnari and his entire 
suite were murdered by a Cabul mob. In 1880 or, rather 
in the end of 1879, he was offered and accepted the post 
of Political Officer of the Khyber, and immediately after 
he was invalided home again for dysentery. 

And now begins the last and most important part of 
his career—his work as the guardian of the Khyber. The 
knowledge he had acquired during his work at Peshawar 
now stood him in good stead. Besides Hindustani and 
Urdu he had also qualified himself in Pushtu and Persian, 
and all these were of the utmost use to him. And, in 
addition, he was fortunate in securing the unbroken friend¬ 
ship and respect of many of the leading border chiefs. I 
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have U8ed the word “fortunate,” but it was simply the 
natural outcome of his wonderful personality. What he 
actually achieved during the eighteen years of his guardian¬ 
ship of the Khyber may be seen by comparing the state 
of the Pass after he had relinquished its charge t<» what 
it was like before he assumed it. Lord Lytton in a 
minute to the Secretary of State, dated yVpril 1877, wrote : 
— “I believe that our North-West Frontier presents at 
this moment a spectacle unique in the world ; at least 
I know of no other spot where, after 25 years of peace¬ 
ful occupation, a great Civilized Power has obtained 
so little influence over its semi-savage neighbours and 
acquired so little knowledge of them that the country 
within a few days’ ride of its most important garrison 
(Peshawar) is an absolute terr'i incognita and that there is 
absolutely no security for British life a mile or two beyond 
our border.” Contrast this with what another writer said 
with reference to Warburttm’s work here : —“ During the 
whole period of his control of the Khyber, that dreaded 
Pass was kept open for traffic or travel without a single 
European soldier or sepoy being stationed in it beyond 
Jamrud, and, when he gave over charge, it was as safe 
a highway as any in India.” 

During his tenure of office the Pass was visited by 
many eminent persons and to him fell the entire respon¬ 
sibility for their comfort and safety. The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Amir Abdur Rahaman, Lord 
Roberts, Lords Dufferin and Lansdowne, Prince Albert 
Victor were some whom he personally conducted through 
the historic defile. In 1887 he took the leading Maliks of 
the seven frontier tribes on a tour through British India, 
which made these shaggy Afridis realize the greatness of 
the Power against which they were constantly kicking. 
We must not forget to add that it was chiefly due to him 
that the rough undisciplined Jezailchies were transformed 
into that fine body of soldiers known as the Khyber Guides. 
And as his work increased, official recognition of his 
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abilities was not slow in coming. A Captain in 1880, he 
became a Major in 1885 and a Colonel in 1890. In this 
same year he was gazetted a Companion of the Star of 
India and a little before his retirement he was made a 
Knight Commander of the Indian Empire. He resigned 
on the 10th May, 1897, only to be recalled a little later. 
But this merits a separate paragraph. 

In 1897, owing to the Cretan revolt, Greece and 
Turkey were involved in war, one result of which was the 
appearance of a spirit of fanaticism throughout Islam. 
The Mullahs taking advantage of this tried to stir up the 
tribes of our North-West Frontier. Sir Robert Warburton 
sent a friendly warning to Government and offered 
to resume his former charge. In reply he was told that 
the British “ had broken the back of fanaticism for ever.” 
Things, however, began to assume a serious complexion, 
and Sir Robert was asked if he would care to go back to 
Khyber. His reply was characteristic : he was willing to go 
anywhere at any time. Before he was actually re-called, 
the storm had broken, with what consequences we need 
not here narrate. What the Warden himself felt about it 
may be gathered from a letter which he wrote to a friend 
in England : “ My mind is very heavy over this hideous 
disaster, which I feel could have been staved oflF even 
up to the day of mischief. It makes me quite sad to 
think how easily the labour of years—of a lifetime—can 
be ruined and destroyed in a few days.” He died in 
England on the 22nd April, 1899, it is not too much to say, 
of a broken heart. His name and fame, however, are as 
imperishable as the iron crags of the Khyber Pass. 

WILLIAM A, HOBSON. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

LOAN EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUITIES, CORO- 
NATION DURBAR, 1911.—Illustrated Selection 
of the Principal Exhibits. Published by the Archae¬ 
ological Survey of India. 

This handsome volume, containing a maximum of illustra¬ 
tion and a minimum of descriptive text, serves to show to 
a wider public the collection of loaned articles gathered in 
Delhi at the Coronation Durbar, 1911. Nearly 1,000 articles, 
having more or less connection with Delhi, were brought 
together and housed in the Mumtaz Mahal in the Delhi 
Fort. The Museum was closed in March 1912, and as 
many of the articles might never again be seen by the 
public, this volume was prepared as a permanent record of 
an unique collection. A catalogue of the exhibition was 
prepared by Mr. J. P. Thompson, I.G.S., and from this 
catalogue the notes accompanying the plates are taken. 
The plates come under six groups—arms and armour, 
standards and insignia, miscellaneous exhibits, farmans, 
letters, etc., specimens of the art of calligraphy, pictures— 
in all seventy-four large pages of exceedingly interesting 
pictures. They are in all cases interesting, but often that 
is all that can be said about them owing to the impossibility 
in many cases of fixing their dates. The reproduction 
of the pictures has been successfully carried out by the 
Photographic Department, Thomason College, Roorkee. 

J, 

PUBLICATIONS BY THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA AND BY THE PROVINCIAL GOVERN¬ 
MENTS. 

It is a misfortune that a prejudice against Blue-books should 
exist in India. The prejudice may be justified in other 
lands but for the reader who wishes information on any 
particular subject—information of an exact and far-reaching 
character. Government publications are most frequently 
his only resource. The Government does not freely j 
advertise its publications—the greater is the pity—but onj 
application at least it is possible to get the two catalogues of 
all their publications. These catalogues unfortunately are 
not up to date—a deadly error in any firm advertising its 
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wares—but even thus one finds in its pages most useful 
memoirs and reports which are of first class importance in 
furthering the knowledge and development of the country. 
Is the Superintendent of Government Printing so hard 
driven that he cannot issue in the first quarter of 1916 a 
catalogue corrected up to 31st December 1915 instead of 
31st December 1914 as appears on the front page ? Might 
he not be encouraged to prepare for such a catalogue every 
year by being assured that it would be widely distributed. 
Part I has an excellent index and probably Part II is made 
equally accessible to those who are acquainted with the 
dates when legislation was dealt with. 

Supposing that the difficulties of advertisement are 
overcome, is it impossible to get over the repulsiveness 
of the appearance of many Government publications ? It is 
not necessary that all should be produced in the same 
fashion as “ Loan Exhibition of Aniiquities, Coronation 
Durbar, 1911,” noticed in an earlier review this quarter. 
That is a useful and interesting book no doubt, but in 1908 
a report on “Technical and Industrial Instruction in 
Bengal”—the work we believe of J. Gumming, Esq., I.G.S. 
—was issued in the usual unattractive form. We think it 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of this report and 
the Government would have been well advised if they had 
put it into the hands of every headmaster in Government 
schools in Bengal and arranged for its sale on every railway 
bookstall. Monographs on agricultural and forest subjects 
of great value are appearing, or rather are being published, 
for they do not appear but musi be dug out of godowns by 
those interested in them. Some of our newspapers do 
excellent work in reviewing such important contributions 
to real knowledge, but the best of reviews can convey only 
faintly the substance of work that has taken months or 
years to do. The original papers and reports must be read 
and even studied before their complete value is understood. 
Another report of great value for India “The Enquiry to 
bring Technical Institutions into closer touch and more 
practical relations with the Employers of Labour in India ” 
might be treated as has been suggested above. Certain 
reports published for the Home Government such as that 
on “ The System of State Technical Scholarships established 
by the Government of India,” 1913, “ The Report by the 
Royal Commission on University Education in London,*' 
1914, might be published in India, in convenient form and 
brought to the notice of the public. The Reports on Public 
Instruction in the Madras Presidency and in the United 
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Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 1914-15, provoke the remark 
that they contain the individual interest which is almost 
completely crushed out of the Bengal report where only 
Government institutions receive anything like full treat¬ 
ment. The report on the Administration of the Madras 
Presidency, 1914-15, stands out with its excellent map and 
attractive form. It contains a valuable general summary 
which is what the public needs. The Administration Report 
of Assam is on such a scale for the size of that province 
that the individual interest is very marked. It may be that 
only the Statistician, Economist or Historian may need to 
deal with many of these publications but it should be made 
easy to find them when they are needed. The thoroughness 
of German students and soldiers has been proclaimed from 
the housetops, in India our custom is to say as little as 
possible of the thoroughness of our administrators, experts 
and scholars, and whenever they fail, as every man must 
at times, we overwhelm them with violent criticism. The 
third Indian Science Congress met at Lucknow in January 
and Western science papers speak of the list of papers read 
as disclosing a surprisingly large volume of scientific work 
in India. If the violent critics of Indian education and 
progress in the West were not busily engaged repelling 
onslaught on themselves it would be interesting to know 
how they would deal with such testimony. 


THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE.-By Ghampat Rai Jain. 

The Central Jaina Publishing House, y\rrah, India. 

In his preface the author remarks that “ he would be happy 
to have his errors pointed out to him, if any,” but to oblige 
him is far too large a task to be undertaken in a review. The 
author, who may be described as a free-thinking Jain, 
attempts in the course of over a thousand pages to state 
his own view of religion, and divides his study into fourteen 
chapters. The titles of the chapters are, however, no 
index to the matter which the reader is likely to find dis¬ 
cussed in them, for the book teems with irrelevancies. It 
contains also many illogical arguments and many misprints. 

GE. 


PUBLICATIONS.—By Mrs. Besant. 

Few of Mrs. Besant’s publications are as sensible as the 
paper on “ East and West in India” read by the Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale in London in 1911 and published now as No, 5 of 
the ** New India Political Pamphlets.” His statement that 
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*‘in sympathetic study of India and Indian institutions 
Germany is far ahead of England ” does not need refuta¬ 
tion in 1916. But his chief contentions are sane and well 
stated. He emphasizes the estrangement which has deve¬ 
loped during the last twenty-five years and attributes it 
to the sense of political inequality which is present on 
both sides. He suggests as requisites for the improvement 
of the situation : first, that a definite pronouncement on the 
subject (of the bettering of the political status of educated 
Indians) should be made by the highest authority entitled 
to speak in the name of England and that the British 
Government in India should keep such pronouncement in 
view in all its actions; second, that Indians should be 
enabled to feel that the Government is largely national 
in spirit; third, that England should send out to India less 
and less of those who are not of her best; fourth, that 
such Englishmen as come out should realize the profound 
wisdom of the advice urged on them some time ago by 
Lord Morley that while bad manners are a fault every¬ 
where they are in India a crime. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of the “Home Rule Series” are not 
promising. We hope logic and taste will be more evident 
in later issues. 

W. D. 


PERIODICALS. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.-January 
1916. 

This number contains a wide variety of interesting articles. 
That on “ Russia’s Religion of Suffering ” by Stephen 
Graham lays open to the reader the heart of that patient 
people which is content to accept suffering as a normal 
mode of life. An article by W. T. Davidson entitled 
“ God and the World—a Theodicy ” is a thoughtful and 
suggestive treatment of the general problem of the relation 
of God to the world with special reference to the recent 
books by Mr. Balfour and Bishop D’Arcy. It is only in 
the Christian faith that the writer can find any real expla¬ 
nation of the problem of suffering, and there it is through 
.practice rather than thought that the explanation is to be 
gained. “The toiler, the fighter, the sufferer, who are 
already workers together with (iod, are on the way to 
learn the secret which only conquest can explain.” 

Mrs. Billington writes on “ Women’s Share in the 
War’s Work ” and gathers together an impressive array of 
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facts to show the way in which the women of the nation 
have more than risen to their opportunity. And from 
this Mrs. Billington hopes for much in the future. “ As 
yet,” she says, “we do not know the fullness of the 
uplifting. But there has been a truce to many factions 
not to be reopened again. Women have found themselves, 
as never before, in a world torn by stress and suffering on 
which they have looked with calm, sturdy perception to 
discover paths that are to lead them to yet greater service 
to humanity.” To those who know Mrs. Ihllington only 
as a militant suffragette this article may be commended as 
itself evidence of the new spirit that has entered public life. 

Among other articles those by Principal Garvie on 
“ Gethsemane and Calvary—Good Thoughts for Bad 
Times ” and by J. Agar Beet on “A Century of Progress ” 
may be mentioned as of special interest. G. E. 

THE QUARTERLY REMEW.—January 1916. 

But for an article on “ The Prose Works of Joseph 
Addison,” the January Quarterly is concerned exclusively 
with the deeds of nations. Our Allies receive the highest 
praise. Madame Duclaux’ article “ A Chaplet of Heroes ” 
is a funeral oration over five brilliant young Frenchmen of 
letters, all of whom died in the first few weeks of the war. 
For all of them the war was a crusade, a way of salvation 
from national and individual death. Monsieur Davignon, 
in his article on “ German Methods of Penetration in 
Belgium Before and During the War ” shows how Germany 
mobilized intellectual, political, and religious forces against 
Belgium—and how nobly Belgium answered. In his article 
“South Africa and her German Neighbour,” Mr. R. C, 
Hawkins gives a lucid account of the prompt and effective 
action taken by the Government there. 

The Quarterly's examination of our own affairs is less 
inspiring. Mrs. Fawcett, writing on war relief and war 
service, says: “ That in the richest country in the world 
large numbers of women should be normally in receipt of 
less than subsistence wages is not only a scandal, it repre¬ 
sents a national danger. ” She proceeds to suggest that “the 
disgracef^ul waste which has characterized the administration 
of the training camps for soldiers is largely due to the fact* 
that women have not been put to do their job.” 

In another article the methods of the Censor are 
severely criticized. The theory that ministers should at 
present be immune from criticism is rejected as contradicting 
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the principle of “ popular ” government. Sir John Simon’s 
policy is mistakenly based on what may affect Germany 
instead of on what may affect Alliesiand neutrals. Our 
Press does not describe the work of battalions and thus lets 
slip a unique opportunity for stimulating recruiting—and 
for giving the soldier that glory which is his only reward, 
and perhaps his chief encouragement. To persuade her 
to send goods and lend money, America is informed of 
indecisive battles and unsuccessful diplomacy : she hears 
nothing of the self-sacrifice of the nation. 

Colonel Blood’s article on the course of the w^ar con¬ 
demns the “wait and see” policy which dissuaded the 
Serbians from making a decisive stroke, the Government’s 
determination to “ run risks and encounter dangers ” against 
the advice of military experts (as in the Dardanelles), the 
lack of statesmanlike foresight and the blindness to the 
aims of Germany. (But surely this last defect is pardonable 
while the science of criminology is still in its infancy.) 

These charges are the text of the article on “ British 
Government and War.” The British Government have 
done those things which they ought not to have done and 
have left undone those things which they ought to have 
done. Three reasons are formulated. British military 
power is over-centralized, with the result that there is no 
planning of operations (the Dardanelles enterprise and 
others just “ growed”). Secondly, our Cabinet government 
is unsuitable for the carrying on of war. A body of twenty- 
two busy men cannot meet frequently for consultation. 
“ Nevertheless the supreme conduct of this war was direct¬ 
ed for fifteen months by weekly meetings of the Cabinet. 
To speak more accurately, it was not directed at all, any 
more than the action in a classical tragedy is directed by 
the chorus of well-meaning old men who hold the stage at 
definite intervals and ask each other what is to be done. 
And, just as the chorus in these plays is often temporarily 
broken up into semi-choruses or groups, so the Cabinet used 
to divide itself into a variety of Committees—War Com¬ 
mittee, Dardanelles Committee, National Service Com¬ 
mittee, half a hundred committees, in fact, if the Prime 
Minister is to be believed—without ever divesting itself of its 
fundamental characteristics of indecision and procrastina¬ 
tion.’* The remedy suggested is a reconstitution of the Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defence created by Mr. Balfour ten years 
ago. L^astly, the party system has destroyed the power of 
acting. Our statesmen “wait and see.” At least they wait. 

" W. D. 
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SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES 
OF ADMINISTRATION." 

BY J. G. GUMMING, GI.E., I.GS. 

'^HE purpose of my address this evening is to indicate 
some leading principles which govern the work of 
the practical administrator. I might have prepared for 
you a character sketch about some great man or spoken 
to you about industries in India or discussed various 
systems of philosophy. A lecture on any one of these 
subjects would have been agreeable to myself; but 1 do 
not know whether it would have been equally entertain¬ 
ing to you. My excuse for selecting this particular 
subject—administration—is that, as the tendency of man¬ 
kind is to give a hearing to those who speak of what they 
are supposed to know, I may be pardoned for speaking 
about my own profession, which is administration. It is 
not proposed to deal with the various theories of political 
science or with the schemes of governance conceived by 
Plato or Sir Thomas More, by DeTocqueville or John 
Stuart Mill. Nor do I contemplate a review of the 
systems of government represented by the terms 
oligarchy, monarchy and democracy. These are of great 
academic and historical interest; but the study of civil 
administration is of considerable practical interest, and 
the subject is on a somewhat lower plane than the 
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speculations of political science. Further, 1 should like 
to say that the principles to which I propose to refer are 
not necessarily confined to British administration. They 
would, I consider, be equally applicable to any form of 
indigenous administration, or to any organized administra¬ 
tion in any civilized country. 

Now administration is an art to which, like other 
arts, such as painting or music, some people come qualified 
by natural ability and others by the confidence which only 
experience can give, while the more successful require 
both brains and study and practice. Administration 
moreover deals not with inanimate things, but with man¬ 
kind ; and it is not a mere collection of arbitrary orders 
based upon a mere fortuitous collection of circumstances. 
If administration is to be of any value and of any 
permanency, it must be based on principles. It has been 
well said by more than one great man in reviewing eithei 
his own work or the work of others, that the principles 
must be reasonably simple ; they must be principles which 
any reasonably intelligent person can follow; and if 
any such administrator is to secure an intelligent appli¬ 
cation of such principles at the hands of his officers, the 
principles must be capable of expression in intelligible 
language. It is of course impossible to give an exhaustive 
statement of such principles, for that would mean the 
running of the whole gamut of human nature and of all 
conceivable contingencies; but I think it is possible to 
explain to you some of those principles, the application 
of which occurs with tolerable frequency and the im¬ 
portance of which is comparatively great. 

Consider first what is the difterence between a body 
of trained soldiers and an equal body of persons taken 
from a crowd, say, at a street corner. The essential 
difference is that the first body, the soldiers, are subject 
to, and imbued with, discipline; Consider what discipline 
means. Most schoolboys think that discipline only 
means punishment for doing wrong; but that is only one 
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facet of the precious stone of discipline. The derivation 
from the Latin word discipulus ” is obvious to you in 
India; it means the relationship of the chela to his guru. 
Discipline means primarily instruction, and next recogni¬ 
tion of, and subjection to, constituted authority; it is the 
recognition that some human beings are fated to command 
and some to obey. In the army the private soldier obeys 
various subordinate officers, who in their turn take 
their orders from the Captain and the Major, while 
the Colonel of a regiment obeys the General; and thus 
the chain in the army is complete from the Jowest camp 
follower to the supreme power i*' a country. You see 
it in the subordmatio.i of hoys 11 a prefect in the school 
room ; and in the authontv of the superintendent in a 
hostel. If you apply the analogy of the military world to 
civil administration, yoi will see that if any ordered body 
of nen is to succeed, thi. principle which binds them as 
one whole is that then’ must be a recognized chain of 
authority ; in this country it is from the village watchman 
to the viceroy. 

This principle of co-ordinated subordination does not, 
however, exhaust the application of discipline. There is a 
corollary which is not so obvious ; but it is of considerable 
importance. The principle which I ask you to consider 
next is that, if any one does become a member of an 
organized system of civil administration (under which term 
I include every branch which deals with the public 
welfare), he, the official, must to some extent abandon his 
independence as an individual. Please do not misinterpret 
me here ; an official is a servant. As Lord Bacon has laid 
down, men in great places are thrice servants : servants 
of the sovereign or state, servants of fame, and servants 
of business. It is not desired, and it is not desirable, 
that just because he is an official he should meekly sur¬ 
render his own power of thinking. Far from it; what 
I mean is only another form of the surrender of the indivi¬ 
dual which you meet in civic life, as for example in the 
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bye-laws of a municipality. No one in a modern civilized 
state can do exactly as he pleases: the modern state is 
a community organized for public service. Indeed the 
whole problem of modern democracy is to combine liberty 
with discipline of the individual. Any one of the munici¬ 
palities in your own land will give you an example of this. 
The public body has an obligation to the members of the 
public in providing the amenities of modern life, so far as 
it can: clean roads, flushed drains, pure water. But 
the individual members of the community have also their 
obligations. They must not throw rubbish on the road ; 
they must not take an elephant along certain streets ; they 
must not pollute the air with noxious vapours. A man 
may say that he is a free man : why may he not do this 
or that ? But in Persian literature is to be found the reflec¬ 
tion :—does civilization really make us free, or does it 
forge for us a thousand fetters ? The answer is that for 
the good of the community and by virtue of the recipro¬ 
cal obligation the individual must submit to some perso¬ 
nal restraint. So in any organized administrative system, 
each unit which joins it has to exercise some restraint on 
what he would personally like to do or say, in view of the 
fact that he is not a self-centred individual, but is a link in 
the chain, a cogwheel in the machine, a portion of the 
whole fabric. 

These two principles of co-ordinated subordination and 
of partial surrender of individuality are what may be 
termed repressive principles. But mankind is human, and 
requires encouragement. It is the hope of reward that 
sweetens labour; and hence we require some supporting 
principles. One is that, given a body of men organized for 
a definite administrative object—whether it be the collec¬ 
tion of revenue or the work of the Post Office, or the 
repression of crime or the other numerous objects of 
civilized government—this body can best give satisfactory 
service if the members are contented ; and content¬ 
ment follows normally from the provision of reasonable 
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prospects of advancement and from treatment with 
humanity and justice. There are many factors in settling 
this : the number of men available for certain public 
services; the competitive value of labour, whether mental 
or physical, in the open market, and the comparison 
with other forms of public service. But expressed 
broadly, the working principle is that in an organized 
body of workers—and this applies equally to work 
other than Government work—the workers should be 
rewarded in accordance with their labours ; that while the 
inefficient have to be reproved and if necessary punished or 
removed, the virtuous workers should be encouraged 
and in special cases rewarded. 

Another very broad principle of administration is 
frequently mentioned in the Press and in public writings. 
You need not be a great newspaper reader to notice 
from time to time the phrase—“Trust the man on the 
spot.” Now this is an expression of a principle which is 
viewed in different ways according to the temperament of 
the persons studying it. One type of mind, consciously or 
unconsciously, is suspicious and apprehensive that things 
that it does not see are not going right. It is for ever digg¬ 
ing up a plant to see whether it is growing. This type of 
mind when represented at the top of an organized system 
of administration, requires to be reassured that the people 
at the bottom are doing what is right; and has a tendency 
to demand not only complete information but a submission 
of reports for examination and for the issue of orders by 
higher authority. Another type of mind is represented by 
extreme complacency; that type which is styled as easy¬ 
going. It is content after instructions have been given 
to a subordinate to leave him alone, and indeed to assume 
that all will go well. It may assume, but it does not 
necessarily assume, extreme capacity in the person of the 
subordinate and thoroughgoing confidence on the part of 
the superior officer. It may be affected by the difficulty or 
ease of communication; the electric telegraph, for instance, 
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has created a silent revolution in the form of normal 
administration. There are some occasions when the agent 
must be left entirely to himself, when the circumstances 
are such that no controlling influence can be exercised. 
The general application of trusting the man on the spot 
assumes reasonably normal conditions ; and in such condi¬ 
tions the application of the principle means that if the 
agent has been properly selected and if he is sufficiently 
aware of the limitations of individual human endeavour, 
his interpretation of local facts and his judgment as to the 
action to be taken on that interpretation are more likely to 
be right than that of persons five hundred, or it may be 
five thousand, miles away. The extreme of the first tem¬ 
perament which I have mentioned may lead to inaction or 
restiveness under control: the extreme of the other may 
lead to the complete absence of any control. The ideal 
administrator on the spot in whom absolute trust may 
be reposed requires to possess many admirable characteris¬ 
tics, all of which are seldom combined in the highest 
degree in any one human being; and, when they are, 
the possessor becomes one of the world’s great men. He 
requires to possess the power of initiative, which means 
insight in what should be done and the courage to do it; he 
requires common sense, which means the power to analyse 
the underlying strata of any structure and the power to 
reject the upper layers which are accidental; he requires 
a knowledge of facts present and past and that almost 
indefinable characteristic, which belongs to those who are 
called born leaders of men. As it is not reasonable or 
natural to expect such a combination of high qualities in 
those who hold subordinate posts, it follows that the 
principle of trusting the man on the spot requires modi¬ 
fication according to circumstances. 

. There is another principle which is extensively 
employed in administration. History shows that it is of 
wide application in all human affairs,—whether it-be in the 
paanagement of a commercial business, in social intercourse 
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with one’s fellowmen or in the governing of a great 
empire. I allude to that great principle which may be 
shortly expressed in the words—“Give and take;” in 
other words, that human beings in the bulk abhor the 
rigidly stiff, the unwaveringly severe. One of the delights 
of modern life is that the iron tyre which you still see in 
the bullock cart has given way, first to the rubber tyre of 
the phaeton, and then to the pneumatic tyre of the motor 
car. Even the steam locomotiv e, which runs on apparently 
smooth rails with apparently smooth wheels which have 
been turned with the utmost nicety, is fitted with springs 
which reduce the jolting and therefore minimises the wear 
and tear of these costly pieces of mechanism. So it is in 
administration; there must be some elasticity, some 
resiliency. You know that in certain laws there is a pro¬ 
vision that the penalty for such and such an offence may 
extend to a certain term of imprisonment or a certain fine. 
For instance, in the Indian Penal Code it is laid down that 
any person found guilty of causing grievous hurt may be 
punished with imprisonment which may extend to seven 
years. This does not mean that everybody who is 
brought before a judicial officer for this offence and is con¬ 
victed, is to be sentenced to an imprisonment for this 
period. You can easily conceive circumstances in which 
the grievous hurt might be due to a momentary want of 
care on the part of a consistently cautious person ; in such 
a case the infliction of the maximum sentence would be 
considered grossly disproportionate. The elasticity lies in 
the mind of the court: the Judge or Magistrate exercises his 
discretion, and his judgment in coming to a decision is 
based on all the circumstances of the particular case. 
Or again, we may illustrate this give-and-take principle in 
the provisions which are probably known to some of you 
in the Road Cess Act in this country: a landlord who 
collects the cess from his tenants, receives a certain rebate 
in the amount which is due from himself, while, if he 
himself fails to pay within the stipulated time, there is 
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a penal provision under which he has to pay interest and 
costs. You may state this principle for general adoption 
by saying that the way of the transgressor has to be made 
hard, while those who are well intentioned and law- 
abiding should find thte road smooth and easy. The same 
principle is involved in that attitude of mind, styled 
compromise, on which Lord Morley in his earlier years 
wrote a volume. It is in certain places the practice to 
speak somewhat contemptuously of compromise ; and to 
ridicule as weak and flaccid the spirit of compromise; to 
place on the highest pinnacle the virtue of uncompromising 
inflexibility and to place at the bottom any tendency to be 
accommodating. There is however a Latin saying to the 
effect that one hand washes the other: that is, we must 
be mutually helpful. Undoubtedly the world has had its 
stern upholders of one opinion to the exclusion of all 
other points of view; and certain great religious and 
social reformers have been included amongst them. It 
is, however, not given to all to lead forlorn hopes nor to 
lead mankind to new paths of thought. But, to speak 
in a mean, in every day administration dealing with the 
ordinary difficulties of mankind, it is compromise, this 
spirit of give and take, which makes the world go round. 

Another leading principle repays examination. In 
common parlance it is reproduced in a negative form,—a 
form which exemplified the wrong application of this prin¬ 
ciple. The phrase, to place a square man in a round hole, 
means that the selection of an agent or executive officer 
has not been happy ; some one unsuitable by reason of 
temperament, education or experience has been selected 
for a duty which requires special qualification. This opens 
out two lines of thought: the first is, that efficiency can 
best be attained by specialization, and the specialized work 
requires the services of specialized men, who are called 
experts. The truth of the first statement is obvious 
to anyone who watches the marvellous machine-like 
accuracy which certain manual workers attain by repetition 
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of the same movement. An example of this is familiar to 
you in the case of the Indian carpenter. By generations 
of practice he uses the adze, which is really a chopping 
instrument, as an instrument for planing ; he will make 
a rough surface as smooth as if it had been planed by 
machinery. The European carpenter is a highly skilled 
artizan ; and while he is unexcelled in the accuracy and 
refinement of finish in his work, he does not specialize in 
using this particular tool in the same way in which the 
Oriental worker does. So too in the executive work of an 
administration. Efficiency in the management of canals 
is acquired by those who are irrigation engineers by pro¬ 
fession ; and the special problems of canals require the 
services of the efficient specialized irrigation engineer. 
An engineer is not ordinarily asked to run a post oflBice ; 
nor is a medical officer called upon to dispense criminal 
justice in a Sessions Court. The first statement, I said, 
was that efficiency is the product of specialization ; and 
the second statement follows as a corollary that, if work 
is to be specialized, the person selected must have the 
experience and judgment, the temperament and tact for 
the particular work. The superiors or employers of a 
man note his abilities and his qualities ; and success in 
a business or in a department of Government may depend 
to a great extent on the selection of a particular person 
for a particular duty. It is true that some do not pass 
the test when there is a supreme trial; but it may be 
ordinarily presumed that every man who is placed in a 
responsible post possesses the qualities which according to 
the teaching of experience are required for that post. 

These linked principles of specialization and selection 
have a limitation. It is tacitly assumed that there is no 
such thing as versatility. As you students can well 
understand, there are few who are highly gifted with 
talents in diverse ways : it seldom occurs that a man is 
supremely good both as a linguist and as a mathematician, 
as a lawyer and also as a scientist. At the same time it is 
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within your own experience that, as a matter of fact, 
versatile natures do exist; great outdoor physical activity 
may be united in one person with the best qualities of 
a bureaucrat who does his work at a desk ; and when 
such a combination does appear, the practical adminis¬ 
trator will endeavour to make use of the different 
qualities or of their combination for the good of the 
State. But the temperaments of men usually have 
markedly different characteristics ; some are suited for 
indoor, some for outdoor work ; some for analysis, some 
for synthesis ; some natures prefer to work in meticulous 
detail on a small canvas, the merit of others consist in 
dealing with broad outlines. The administrator will employ 
men of such different temperaments on the special forms 
of duty for which they are suited. 

A consideration of these two principles of specializa¬ 
tion and selection, which 1 have just explained, leads 
to the enunciation of another principle, that breadth of 
view varies usually with the height of the observer. The 
sequence is not immediately obvious ; so let me explain 
by an illustration what 1 mean. If one stands on the 
pavement of a crowded street in Calcutta, one sees a 
surging mass of pedestrians and vehicles, and in some of 
the narrow streets only a portion of the sky is noticed, if 
it be seen at all. If one mounts higher up to the verandah 
of an upper storey, one sees the same vehicles, but they 
appear smaller, whilst one’s view of the surrounding streets 
expands. If one climbs, say, to the top of the Ochterlony 
Monument, one sees hardly anyone or anything in the 
streets, but a picture in stone and trees spread beneath 
one’s feet. One is almost tempted to forget the existence 
of the human beings in the streets. So in administration, 
the higher posts postulate increased breadth of view ; but 
the existence of the details below must not be overlooked. 
For the man at the top of the monument can, if he likes, 
use a telescope and examine with care the movements 
of individual things or persons on the ground. The 
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administrator on a large scale is thus like one engaged 
in a huge work of town-planning ; the executive oflScer is 
like the builder who is engaged in the erection of individual 
houses or streets within the town, after the ground plan has 
been conceived and the design of particular buildings has 
been prepared. But while details must not be forgotten, this 
breadth of view must at the same time not be embarrassed 
by too great consciousness of detail. The truly great 
administrator should, however, if occasion requires, be 
able to attend to the small detail as well as to the great 
scheme. Those of you who study history know the care 
that the great Duke of Wellington bestowed on the equip¬ 
ment of the individual soldier; and it may be of interest 
to you to know that in the great war in the West the 
infinite minutise of the soldier’s daily ration and the fit of 
his boots have received the attention of the most able 
officers, but the great Gommanders-in-Ghief apply their 
minds primarily to great questions of strategy in manoeuvr¬ 
ing large bodies of men so as to concentrate them at the 
enemy’s weak points. Administration, accordingly, re¬ 
quires the faculty of looking around ; and the higher the 
post, the wider the outlook. When the outlook is ahead, 
that is, towards the future, then the qualities of the great 
administrator become merged in those required for the 
statesman ; for statesmanship is essentially looking into 
the future. 

If you have followed me thus far, you will now be able 
to understand what is the complete organization of ideal 
administration. It is first, concentrated specialization in 
the executive at the bottom ; next, knowledge, experience 
and breadth of view in the selected superiors who are 
termed administrators ; and, lastly, courage and foresight 
at the apex in the controllers-in-chief who are the states¬ 
men. There is no living human organization which is 
perfect, as all human beings have the limitations which 
Providence has placed upon them; but what I have des¬ 
cribed is the ideal in all well ordered administrations, and 
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it is the ideal which all the great governments keep in 
view. The principles governing such organizations are 
decentralization at the bottom and centralization at the 
top ; and perhaps the finest motto for all administrations, 
whether of a great business firm or of a great government, is 
“ Decentralize when you can ; centralize when you must.” 

I should like to expand more fully this principle of 
decentralization. It is a word which is very frequently 
used in the discussion of public affairs: the suggestion is 
that administration should be centrifugal, that is to say, it 
should throw away from its centre as much responsibility 
as possible. Apart from this motive, the object may be the 
economy of effort by the division of labour. The muni¬ 
cipal government of cities and local areas throughout the 
world is an example of this. This relieves the State not only 
of work which it does not wish to do ; but of work which 
ordinarily it could not undertake. The devolution of autho¬ 
rity is no new discovery, no modern vice ; on the contrary, 
it dates from the earliest times. An instance of this may 
be given from the Old Testament. In the book of 
Exodus we read about Moses, the great lawgiver and 
administrator. His father-in-law Jethro gave him saga¬ 
cious advice about the conduct of public affairs. This 
advice he wisely followed, for we read:—“And Moses 
chose able men out of all Israel, and made them heads 
over the people, rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. And they judged the 
people at all seasons; the hard cases they brought unto 
Moses, but every small matter they judged themselves.” 
Now that is decentralization and devolution in a nutshell; 
details to be decided by the subordinate executive, but 
matters of policy and difficult problems to be decided by 
the superior officers. Many hundreds of years afterwards 
Lord Bacon gave the same injunction ; he advised that the 
right of inferiors should be preserved, and that in the 
case of high officials it should be thought more honour to 
direct in chief than to be busy in all. 
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Just as there are principles which gather round the idea 
of centralization, so there are principles of administration 
which the mention of the word responsibility conjures up. 
What is the root meaning of being responsible ? It is that 
one is liable to be called to account for one’s conduct. In 
the first place, duties should be assigned to all units in any 
organized body of workers,—that is to say, responsibility 
must be fixed. Each unit must know what is expected from 
him, and each superior should know what each inferior is 
expected to perform. Otherwise there is disorganization, 
confusion and inefiiciency. In the second place, respon¬ 
sibility, if it is to be real, must be accompanied by power ; 
and the converse equally holds good, namely, that power 
must be accompanied by a sense of responsibility. Respon¬ 
sibility without power is unfair to the agent and useless 
to the employer. On the other hand, power cannot be 
divorced from responsibility without grave consequences. 
These may be thought to be truisms ; but history teems 
with examples of cases in which responsibility and power 
are united in wrong proportions. Just as in the constitu¬ 
tion of the atmosphere there is a mixture of nitrogen 
and oxygen in a fixed proportion, so in the social organism 
responsibility and power should co-exist with a due pro¬ 
portion of each if the two are to be effectively united. 

There are other requirements in the business of 
administration to which I might call your attention,—such 
as the importance of promptitude and despatch, the nature 
of real orderliness and method, and others ; but I think it 
will be better to conclude this review of the leading 
principles in practical administration by examining one 
which is known to you in the Bengali phrase—“ 3iJi:5n” 
The Latins have the same idea in the phrase, “ Festina 
lente ; ” that is to say, hasten slowly. Now administration 
can never stand fast: circumstances alter : there must be*a 
continuous readjustment to suit varying conditions and to 
meet new developments. How has this to be done ? We 
may again refer to the precepts of the great Francis Lord 
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Bacon. The administrator, he said, should innovate 
greatly but quietly and by degrees scarcely to be per¬ 
ceived. Time, he added, was the greatest innovator. 
Just as in the frame of the human body and in nature, there 
should be continuous growth, the extent of which is unob¬ 
served from day to day, but is noticeable from month to 
month and is obvious from year to year. Reforms are 
required from time to time in all human institutions ; and 
though occasionally reforms may be drastic and far-reach¬ 
ing, yet every administration should consist of a steady 
and never-resting advance towards high ideals, towards 
the prompt despatch of public business, towards the abo¬ 
lition of all corruption and other abuses of power, towards 
the protection of the weak and the curbing of the tyranny 
of the strong, towards the development of self-respect and, 
in short, towards the prosperity and well-being, the 
happiness and contentment of the people. 

What principles should govern the construction of the 
framework of such an administrative system ? We 
cannot do better than apply those which Sir Robert Peel 
had in view when he reconstituted the police forces of 
London in the year 1829they were two in number, 

“ unity of design and the responsibility of agents.” The 
administrative system should be conceived as a whole : 
there should be a top, a middle and a bottom ; and the 
units which compose the whole should be linked up so as 
to combine control at the top with decentralized respon¬ 
sibility at the bottom. When the agents are well selected, 
when there is trust in the agents to the extent of their 
responsibilities, when the agents act with the compromise 
of discretion and follow the ideal of the greatest good for 
the greatest number, when the agents consider themselves 
servants of the State and of the public, then the principles 
which I have endeavoured to explain have been applied ; 
and their application is the compass which points to the 
true North of the ideal administration. 

J. G. GUMMING. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882, 

The Growth of English public Interest in the Affairs of the East India Company. 

'J'HE Association of England with India has known 
three well-dehned periods—the periods of trade, con¬ 
quest and legislation—graphically symbolized each by its 
respective device, the ell-wand, the sword, and the 
sceptre. As every one is aware the English originally 
came to India for purposes of trade, and trade only. But 
by the combination of circumstances and the sequence of 
events familiar to the student of history, they ultimately 
found themselves ruling extensive Indian territories, which 
not only provided them with the conditions favourable to 
the expansion of an already lucrative trade, but also 
augmented their dividends through the collection of ample 
land-revenues. It was a dangerous experiment—the 
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share-holders of a great commercial organization, making 
rules and regulations; sailing merchantmen and battle¬ 
ships ; raising revenues and signing treaties; declaring 
war and concluding peace ; uncrowning Indian Princes and 
setting up English Governors—in brief, wielding powers 
larger than those of the King of England himself, and exer¬ 
cising them without responsibility to a suzerain Govern¬ 
ment. The position was obviously one which, sooner or 
later, was bound to be challenged ; and accordingly when 
in 1793 the Company’s Charter was presented for renewal, 
it was modified in terms of the Regulating Act, which 
established the Board of Control, and thereby asserted the 
principle that the representatives of the Company were 
answerable to the English people for the good govern¬ 
ment of India. Thus was inaugurated the policy that the 
affairs of India were, in the future, to be administered also 
for ethical ends, and not as hitherto merely for the enrich¬ 
ment of a few debenture-holders. As years rolled on, this 
policy developed into the “one increasing purpose” of all 
subsequent parliamentary legislation; so that in 1813, the 
Company’s monopoly of trade with India was abolished, 
and finally its territorial possessions were assumed by the 
Sovereign of England. How completely India had passed 
from Company to Grown was made manifest by Queen 
Victoria’s benevolent Proclamation of 1858. 

The Origin of the General Council of Education in India. 

The termination of the career of the East India 
Company, and the resulting stupendous change in the 
destiny of India, were wrought by Parliament. True. But 
the initiative and the impulse came from the people of 
Britain—from those who had ransomed African slaves from 
the degradation of bondage ; and who, in Christian charity, 
had sent forth missionaries to the Far East. May and 
Pearson were but the forerunners of a legion of devoted 
men and unselfish women who came from the shores of 
Albion to labour for the uplifting of India and her 
children. In the 1870’s many of them who had retired to 
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the home-land constituted themselves into the General 
Council of Education in India, and stimulated public 
interest in missionary endeavour, religious and secular, by 
publishing pamphlets, delivering lectures, and conducting 
revival meetings. Upon all persons connected with the 
Government of India, they perseveringly pressed the 
urgency of ever-increasing efforts to banish illiteracy from 
the land ; and, as we have seen at the end of the last 
chapter, they petitioned Lord Ripon, the newly-appointed 
Governor-General, to be pleased to enquire into the 
extent to which effect had been given, and was being 
given, to the principles enunciated by the Educational 
Despatch of 1854. 

Some Points in the Petition of the General Council 
of Education in India to Lord Ripon. 

The authors of the petition pointed out that whereas 
in England almost one-twentieth of the revenues was being 
expended upon the education of the people, in India the pro¬ 
portion was only one-eightieth: * that whereas in England 
the cost of education worked out to 2s. bd. per head of popu¬ 
lation, in India it was less than \d. a head. They also drew 
attention to the fact that there was, on the average of all 
India, only one institution for every 14 square miles of 
country ; and that, while in England, about 160 children in 
every thousand were at school, in India the figure was only 
nine. They further observed that the department for pri¬ 
mary education in India had been carried on so feebly t 
that it had not kept pace with the natural increase in 
population, and that ‘‘notwithstanding what has been 
done during the last twenty-seven years, we are further 
from undertaking the education of the masses of the 
people than when we began; for while we did not add 

* "At present the Government spends £27 9s. on the education of each of the 8,331 
graduates in their (Indian) colleges, only a fraction of whom e\er take a degree, apd 
on each of the 640,000 boys in lower and middle schools the sum of 2s. lOtd., while 
14,000,000 are left uncared for.”— Our Educational Policy in India —Johnston, 1880. 

t "In 1877-78 only ;f730,013 was spent on the entire education of about 200,000,000 
of a population, and of that not more than ;^300,000 on the education of the most needy 
class. Why, the Government spent that same year, ^443,776 on 'Stationery and 
Printing.’ ’’— Our Educational Policy in India —Johnsto n. 
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SOjOOO a year to our schools, the birth-rate added nearly 
200,000 children of school age to the population of the 
country,” so that “in 1881 there were more millions of 
uneducated children than in 1854, the year of the great 
Educational Despatch.” * 

The line taken by the General Council of Education 
in India in drawing a parallel between the condition of 
primary instruction in India and in England, was a 
proceeding entirely novel to India; for the progress of 
education in that country had hitherto been treated as 
parochial, and the practice had been to compare the 
advance of education in one Province with its expansion in 
another. But obviously the contrasting of public conditions 
in England and in India could not stop at education. 
The comparison had to be extended of necessity in all 
directions; and it was possibly no mere co-incidence that 
the Government of India Resolution which foreshadowed 
the introduction of Local Self-Government into India, 
synchronized with the appointment of the Education Com¬ 
mission of 1882. 

The Personnel and Imtruch'om of the Education Commission of IS82. 

Having resolved upon appointing a Commission to 
enquire into the state of education in India, Lord Ripon 
was solicitous that it should, above all things, be a truly 
representative body. He therefore recruited its members 
from the prominent officials and from the best-known 
public men in each of the administrative units of British 
India. Mr. (afterwards Sir) W. W. Hunter was 
appointed President with Mr. B. L. Rice, Director 
of Public Instruction in Mysore and Coorg, as Secretary. 
The Commission was instructed that its duty “should be 


* Hitherto not even^ the most optimistic legislator had dared to entertain, much less 
contemplate, the gigantic task of instructing all the children of the soil. And yet 
a'hope that they would be eventually educated seems to have been vaguely cherished, 
among others, by the Duke of Argyll, who wrote to the Viceroy in 1871, “ If we can once 
instil into the rmil upper classes of India, that one of the main duties of society is to 
provide sound primary instruction for the humbler class we shall lay the real foundation 
for that general system of education which it is the desire of Your Excellency's Govern¬ 
ment to establish.” The "filtration theory” had not yet been discredited, although it 
had been on trial so many years. 
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to enquire into the manner in which effect has been given 
to the Despatch of 1854, and to suggest such methods as it 
might think desirable, with a view to more completely 
carrying out the policy* therein laid down” . . . . 
“ For the Government of India,” continued Lord Ripon, 
“ is firmly convinced of the soundness of that policy, and 
has no wish to depart from the principle upon which it is 
based.” 

The Commission gets to work. Its Plan of Operation. 

Work assigned to the Provincial Committees. 

The Commissioners assembled in Calcutta for the first 
time on the 18th of February, 1882, and sat regularly till 
the 31st March following. Before its first collective 
session was concluded, the members from each Province, 
official and non-official, were constituted into Provincial 
Committees. 1 Each Committee was required to prepare 
a report furnishing a full presentation of the actual state 
of education on the 31st of March, 1882, prefaced by a 
statistical summary of the area and population of the 
Province as determined by the census of 1881; an account 
of its physical characteristics ; a description of the social 
condition of the people and of the languages spoken by 
them ; and recommendations for the future of their educa¬ 
tion. To facilitate the collection of ‘ ‘ evidence ” the Commis¬ 
sioners drew up a series of questions which were every¬ 
where to be proposed to witnesses, whose examination- 
in-chief and answers in cross-examination were committed 
to print. By this procedure a considerable volume of 
carefully weighed and valuable “evidence” was obtained, 
recording every shade of opinion on educational condi¬ 
tions and problems. In the course of the eight months 
which intervened before the reassembling of the Com¬ 
missioners, the President made a tour of the Provinces, 

* ** The main object of the Despatch is to divert the efforts of the Government 
from the education of the higher classes, upon whom they had up to that date been t*oo 
esolttsively directed, and to turn them to the wider diffusion of education among all 
of the people, and especially to the provision of primary instruction for the 
masses.” Parliamentary Blue Booh, 1870. 

t The members of the Bengal Provincial Committee were A. W. Croft (Chairman), 
W. R. Blapkett, A. M, Bose, Bboodeb Mookerjee and Jotendro Mohun Tagore. 
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and in each a session of the Provincial Committee was 
held for the examination of witnesses. 

SMrv0y of the Bengal Presidency made by the Bengal Provincial Committee. 

The Bengal Provincial Committee made an educa¬ 
tional survey of the Presidency of Bengal, comprising as it 
then did Bengal Proper, Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur. 
In their report they dwelt on the great extent of the 
Province, on its varied physical features, on the diverse 
ethnic elements of its dense population, on the sharply 
contrasted social and religious condition of its different 
people, and on the manifold languages spoken within 
its boundaries—factors which necessarily complicated the 
already difficult problem of providing suitable education 
to a population of 69,536,861 souls. They observed that 
the people subsisted mainly on vegetables, and that 94 
per cent, of them lived in villages. Meanwhile, in 
England the rural population was only 35 per cent, and in 
France, pre-eminently an agricultural country, the per¬ 
centage of the peasantry did not exceed half the total 
inhabitants of the land. They pointed out that the most 
striking and important feature in the social economy of 
Bengal was that its rustic population was far in excess of 
the requirements of agriculture—there being on an average 
less than one acre per head. Had it not been for the 
communistic principles which underlie the Hindu social 
organization in its village system ; had it not been for 
the caste guilds and the joint-family system, the masses 
could not have upborne against the pressure of over¬ 
population even in years of an average harvest. The 
effects of the density of population were more and more 
felt in the low standard of living, in the exhaustive 
processes of agriculture, in the yearly encroachments of 
arable land upon village commons and pasturage, and 
in the consequent deterioration of land, of cattle, and 
of man. From these baneful effects escape, the Committee 
observed, was not found in emigration, for the people did 
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not readily migrate from one part of India to another— 
much less to a country beyond the seas. 

The Report of the Commission. 

The Commission re-assembled in Calcutta on the 5th 
of December, and continued in session till the 16th of 
March, 1883 : when having marshalled the information 
which had been collected, it proceeded to formulate its 
recommendations. These were included in its final report, 
the writing of which devolved upon the President, assisted 
by Mr. A. W. Croft, Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, Rev. W. Miller, Principal of the Madras Christian 
College, Mr. A. W. Howell, Commissioner of Berar, 
Mr. W. Lee-Warner, first Assistant Commissioner of 
Satara, Bombay, and Mr. K. Deighton, Principal of the 
Agra College. The chapters on vernacular education, 
which alone arc relevant to these pages, were written by 
Mr. Lee-Warner. 

In submitting their Report to the Government of 
India, the Commissioners made the following Recommend¬ 
ations in respect of elementary vernacular education ;— 

(1) RECOMMRNDATIONS ON INDIGENOUS 

EDUCATION. 

That an indigenous school be defined as one established 
or conducted by natives of India on native methods. 

That all indigenous schools, whether high or low, be 
recognized and encouraged, if they serve any purpose 
of secular education whatsoever. 

^ That the best practicable method of encouraging 
indigenous schools of a high order, and desiring recogni¬ 
tion, be ascertained by the Education Departments in 
communication with Pandits, Maulavis, and others inter¬ 
ested in the subject. 

That preference be given to that system which 
regulates the aid given mainly according to the results 
of examinations. 

That special encouragement be afforded to indigen¬ 
ous schoolmasters to undergo training, and to bring 
their relatives and probable successors under regular 
training. 
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That a steady and gradual improvement in indigenous 
schools be aimed at, with as little immediate interference 
with their personnel or curriculum as possible. 

That the standards of examination be arranged to suit 
each Province, with the view of preserving all that is 
valued by the people in the indigenous systems, and of 
encouraging by special grants the gradual introduction of 
useful subjects of instruction. 

That indigenous schools receiving aid be inspected in 
situ, and, as far as possible, the examinations for their 
grant*in-aid be conducted in situ. 

That aided indigenous schools, not registered as special 
schools, be understood to be open to all classes and castes 
of the community, special aid being, if necessary, assign¬ 
able on account of low-caste pupils. 

That such a proportion between special and other 
elementary indigenous schools be maintained in each town 
and district, as to ensure a proportionate provision for 
the education of all classes. 

That where Municipal and Local Boards exist, the 
registration, supervision, and encouragement of indigenous 
elementary schools, whether aided or unaided, be entrusted 
to such Boards ; provided that Boards shall not interfere 
in any way with such schools as do not desire to receive 
aid, or to be subject to the supervision of the Boards. 

That the aid given to elementary indigenous schools 
be a charge against the funds at the disposal of Local and 
Municipal Boards where such exist; and every indigenous 
school, which is registered for aid, receive from such 
Boards the aid to which it is entitled under the rules. 

That such Boards be required to give elementary 
indigenous schools free play and development, and to 
establish fresh schools of their own only where the prefer¬ 
able alternative of aiding suitable indigenous schools 
cannot be adopted. 

That the local inspecting oflScers be ex-officio members 
of Municipal or District School-Boards. 

That the officers of the Education Department keep 
lists of all elementary indigenous schools, and assist the 
Boards in selecting schools to be registered for aid, and in 
securing a proportionate provision of education for all 
classes of the community. 

(2) RECOMMENDATIONS ON PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

That primary education be regarded as the instruction 
of the masses through the vernacular in such subjects as 
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will best lit them for their position in life, and be not 
necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up 
to the University. 

That the Upper Primary and Lower Primary exam¬ 
inations be not made compulsory in any Province. 

That while every branch of education can justly 
claim the fostering care of the State, it is desirable, in 
the present circumstances of the country, to declare 
the elementary education of the masses, its provision, 
extension, and improvement, to be that part of the 
educational system to which the strenuous efforts of the 
State should now be directed in a still larger measure 
than heretofore. 

That an attempt be made to secure the fullest pos¬ 
sible provision for, and extension of, primary education 
by legislation suited to the circumstances of each Province. 

That where indigenous schools exist, the principle 
of aiding and improving them be recognized as an im¬ 
portant means of extending elementary education. 

That examinations by inspecting officers be conducted 
as far as possible in situ, and all primary schools receiving 
aid be invariably inspected in situ. 

That, as a general rule, aid to primary schools be 
regulated to a large extent according to the results of 
examination , but an exception may be made in the case of 
schools established in backward districts or under peculiar 
circumstances, which may be aided under special rules. 

That school-houses and furniture be of the simplest 
and most economical kind. 

That the standards of primary examinations in each 
Province be revised with a view to simplification, and to 
the larger introduction of practical subjects, such as native 
methods of arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, the 
elements of natural and physical science, and their appli¬ 
cation to agriculture, health, and the industrial arts; but 
that no attempt be made to secure general uniformity 
throughout India. 

That care be taken not to interfere with the freedom 
of managers of aided schools in the choice of text-books. 

That promotion from class to class be not necessarily 
made to depend on the results of one fixed standard of 
examinations uniform throughout the Province. 

That physical development be promoted by thd 
encouragement of native games, gymnastics, school drill, 
and other exercises suited to the circumstances of each 
class of school. 
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That all inspecting officers and teachers be directed to 
see that the teaching and discipline of every school are 
such as to exert a right influence on the manners, the 
conduct, and the character of the children, and that, for 
the guidance of the masters, a special manual be prepared. 

That the existing rules as to religious teaching in 
Government schools be applied to all primary schools 
wholly maintained by Municipal or Local Board Funds. 

That the supply of normal schools, whether Govern¬ 
ment or aided, be so localized as to provide for the local 
requirements of all primary schools, whether Government 
or aided, within the Division under each inspector. 

That the first charges on Provincial Funds assigned 
for primary education be the cost of its direction and 
inspection, and the provision of adequate normal schools. 

That pupils in Municipal or Local Boards schools 
be not entirely exempted from payment of fees, merely 
on the ground that they are the children of rate-payers. 

That in all board-schools, a certain proportion of 
pupils be admissible as free students on the ground of 
poverty ; and in the case of special schools, established 
for the benefit of poorer classes, a general or larger 
exemption from payment of fees be allowed under proper 
authority for special reasons. 

That, subject to the exemption of a certain proportion 
of students on account of poverty, fees, w'hether in 
money or kind, be levied in all aided schools ; but the 
proceeds be left entirely at the disposal of the school- 
managers. 

That the principle laid down in Lord Hardinge’s 
Resolution, dated 11th October 1844, be re-affirmed, i.e., 
that in selecting persons to fill the lowest offices under 
Government, preference be always given to candidates 
who can read and write 

That the Local Governments, especially those of 
Bombay and of the North-Western Provinces, be invited 
to consider the advisability of carrying out the suggestion 
contained in paragraph 96 of the Despatch of 1854, namely, 
of making some educational qualification necessary to the 
confirmation of hereditary village officers, such as Patels 
and Lambardars. 

. That night schools be encouraged wherever practicable. 

That as much elasticity as possible be permitted both 
as regards the hours of the day and the seasons of the year 
during which the attendance of scholars is required, 
especially in agricultural villages in backward districts. 
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That primary education be extended in backward 
districts, especially in those inhabited mainly by aboriginal 
races, by the instrumentality of the Department pending 
the creation of school-boards, or by specially liberal 
grants-in-aid to those who are willing to set up and 
maintain schools. 

That all primary schools wholly maintained at the 
cost of the school-boards, and all primary schools that 
are aided from the same fund and are not registered as 
special schools, be understood to be open to all castes q,nd 
classes of the community. 

That such a proportion between special and other 
primary schools be maintained in each school-district as 
to ensure a proportionate provision for the education of 
all castes. 

That assistance be given to schools and orphanages 
in which poor children are taught reading, writing and 
counting, with or without manual work. 

That primary education be declared to be that part 
of the whole system of Public Instruction, which possesses 
an almost exclusive claim on local funds set apart for 
education, and a large claim on provincial revenues. 

That both Municipal and Local Boards keep a separ¬ 
ate school-fund. 

That the Municipal school-fund consists of— 

(a) a fair proportion of Municipal revenues, to be 
fixed in each case by the Local Govern¬ 
ment ; 

(h) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at 
the cost of the Municipal school-fund ; 

(c) any assignment that may be made to the Muni¬ 
cipal school-fund from the Local Fund ; 

{d) any assignment from Provincial Funds ; 

{e) any other funds that may be entrusted to the 
Municipalities for the promotion of education; 
(/) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from 
previous years. 

That the Local Boards’ school-fund consists of— 

(a) a distinct share of the general Local Fund, which 
share shall not be less than a minimum pro¬ 
portion to be prescribed for each Province; 
(fi) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at 
the cost of the school-fund; 

(c) any contribution that may be assigned by Muni¬ 
cipal Boards; 

(</) any assignment made from Provincial Funds; 
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(e) any other funds that may be entrusted to the 
Local Boards for the promotion of education ; 

(/) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from 
previous years. 

That the general control over primary school-expendi¬ 
ture be vested in the school-boards, whether Municipal 
or Local, which may now exist or may hereafter be 
created for self-government in each Province. 

That the first appointment of schoolmasters in Muni¬ 
cipal or Local board-schools be left to the Town or 
District Boards, with the proviso that the masters be 
certificated or approved by the Department, and their 
subsequent promotion or removal be regulated by the 
Boards, subject to the approval of the Department. 

That the cost of maintaining or aiding primary schools 
in each school-district, and the construction and repair of 
Board school-houses, be charged against the Municipal 
or Local Boards’ school-fund so created. 

That the Vernacular, in which instruction shall be 
imparted in any primary school, maintained by any 
Municipal or Local Board, be determined by the school 
committee of management, subject to revision by the 
Municipal or Local Board ; provided that if there be any 
dissenting minority in the community, who represent a 
number of pupils sufficient to form one or more separate 
classes or schools, it shall be incumbent on the Department 
to provide for the establishment of such classes or schools, 
and it shall be incumbent on such Municipal or Local 
Boards to assign to such classes or schools a fair proportion 
of the whole assignable funds. 

That Municipal and Local Boards administering 
funds in aid of primary schools adopt the rules pre¬ 
scribed by the Department for aiding such schools, and 
introduce no change therein without the sanction of the 
Department. 

The Recommendatious of the hducation Commission influenced hy the 
Proposals to introduce Self-Government in urban and rural Areas. 

The recommendations of the Commission in respect 
of indigenous and elementary instruction were largely 
influenced by two important legislative measures which 
were being elaborated by the Government of India. 
These were the Bengal Municipal Bill of 1882 and the 
Local Self-Government Bill of 1881-82. Both these 
instruments of representative Government proceeded 
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upon the recognition of the Panchayat System which had 
furnished the folkmotes of India from the earliest times, 
and which had been preserved with modifications in the 
District Committees which had been organized during 
pre-Mutiny years. Lord Ripon decided upon extending 
the scope and increasing the importance of local bodies, and 
in his Resolution of the 18th May 1882 he foreshadowed 
the transfer of primary and indigenous schools from 
District Committees to District and Local Boards, 

Brief Notice of the Introduction of Municipal Government. 

What the Local Self-Government Bill (afterwards 
Act III B.C. of 1885) contemplated for rural areas, had 
already been accomplished, on a small scale, in Municipal 
towns. For, as far back as 1860, Sir John Peter Grant, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, had created a somewhat 
comprehensive system of Municipal Government in 
certain selected places. In accordance with it urban 
aftairs had been committed to local bodies, who were 
empowered to raise funds, and receive grants-in-aid * or 
public money, for sanitation, lighting, schools, and allied 
purposes. Later on, Act II (B.C.) of 1873 had 
authorized Governments to require Municipalities to 
establish and maintain schools, after providing for roads, 
conservancy, and similar objects. To enable local bodies 
to carry out their increased responsibilities. Sir George 
Campbell, a Lieutenant-Governor whose name will always, 
be associated with the diffusion of elementary education 
in Bengal, allotted them a sum of four lakhs of rupees 
for expenditure upon schools, and especially upon primary 
schools within their jurisdiction, t The next measure 
introduced for the promotion of primary schools within 
Municipalities, was the Municipal Bill of 1882. It 

** The grants for educational purposes were, however, forbidden to be applied 
to the extension or support of primary vernacular schools or indigenous schools. 
They were to be expended upon English schools, and upon “ vernacular schools of 
comparatively high order." 

i The total allotment for Primary Education in 1872-7.3 was Rs. 5,30,000. By 
the 3lst March 1873 it had been increased to nearly 8 lakhs, and 10,787 village schools, 
old and new, with 255,728 scholars had been brought under the Government scheme. 
By the 31st March 1874 there were 12,229 primary schools and 303,437 pupils. 
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relieved these bodies of all police charges, on the express 
understanding that they would devote to education the 
savings thus effected. Accordingly, whereas in the case 
of Municipalities the law had hitherto been permissive, 
and education had been a legitimate charge on their income, 
it was now made an imperative obligation on a portion 
of their revenues. 

The Education Commission graft their Recommendations 

on the Measures preparing for Ij>eal Self-Government. 

In the policy of Government to make popular 
education a charge upon Municipal Corporations and 
rural boards, the Education Commissioners found their 
opportunity to formulate a system of education which 
would be fostered and supervised by existing suit¬ 
able agencies in all parts of the country. “We 
attach,” they wrote in their Report, “great importance 
to the connection of all agencies of primary education 
with the scheme of self-government which is being 
developed in India. Local Boards, whether municipal 
or rural, are likely to sympathize with the indigenous 
system where it is valued by the people. In their hands 
improvement will not involve destruction. They will 
know what vernacular the village or town population 
prefer, and what subjects of instruction are practically 
useful. These Boards will generally be entrusted with 
the control of elementary education in departmental 
schools, and their attitude towards indigenous schools will 
determine the vexed question of the relative popularity 
of the two systems.” The Commissioners were most 
anxious that the distinctive methods and traditions to which 
indigenous institutions owed their vitality and popularity 
should not be banished under the name of improvement, 
“We recommend,” they continued, “that a steady and 
gradual improvement in such schools be aimed at, with 
as little immediate interference with their personnel and 
curriculum as possible. In order to carry out this policy, 
we consider that the standards by which indigenous 
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schools are examined and aided, should be arranged 
with a view to conserving all that is valued by the 
people in the indigenous systems, and to the gradual 
introduction of useful subjects of instruction, which can 
be encouraged by special grants.” This did not mean 
that primary education in departmental schools was to be 
discounted or discouraged. What was intended was that 
the claims of indigenous schools were to be kept in sight, 
and that local and municipal boards were to establish new 
schools of their own, always supposing that the preferable 
alternative of aiding indigenous schools could not be 
adopted. 

* Primary Schools classified as public and special. 

Schools which were admitted to the benefits of 
the grant-in-aid rules, were to be classed as public 
elementary schools if they received pupils of all classes 
and castes without distinction, as was being done in 
government schools. In contrast to them there would be 
special elementary schools for particular castes or creeds. 
What was necessary was that such a proportion should be 
preserved between the two types of schools as would 
ensure due provision for the education of all classes in 
each town or district. 

This classification of elementary schools introduced no 
change in the types of schools which already existed in 
Bengal, and which were practically the same as those that 
Mr. Adam had described in his Reports. The indigenous 
schools, or pathsalaSf were still those which communicated 
instruction by purely indigenous methods, and taught a 
strictly utilitarian curriculum—writing, reading, arithmetic 
and accounts, zemindari papers, and letter-writing, to¬ 
gether with versified Puranic tales, and in Bihar versified 
heroic legends as well. The “ non-indigenous schools ” 
survived in the aided and departmental primary schools, 
in which improved methods were employed in teaching 
a slightly increased curriculum. The special elementary 
schools lived on in the Maktabs conducted by 
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Muhammadans for Muhammadans, and in a few stray 
pathsalas which were reserved for aborigines, or Brahmans, 
or for the children of one or another of the depressed 
classes and castes. 

Indian Conservatism in Indigenous Education 

How little, if at all, the indigenous pathsalas had, 
even so late as 1882, advanced from the condition in 
which Mr. Adam had found them, will be evident from 
the following account* of them in the Report of the 
Bengal Provincial Committee On entering a 
a boy writes the letters of the alphabet with a piece of 
chalk on the ground, repeating the names of the letters 
as he writes them. After the letters have been thus 
learnt, palm-leaves are used as materials for writing on 
with pen and ink, the first attempt being only to ink off 
the letters as they are traced by the guru with a pointed 
iron stylus. The pupils go on with the palm-leaves, till 
they learn to write the compound letters, committing to 
memory at this stage the multiplication table and various 
fractional tables, and being constantly practised one after 
another in the several money-tables, weights and measures. 
Every evening before the pathsala breaks up all the 
children stand together and repeat the tables simultane¬ 
ously in chorus, or sometimes they follow a monitor’s 
lead. From palm-leaf promotion is given to * plantain- 
leaf,’ in which Subhankari, or native arithmetic, is taught. 
In most of the pathsalas, slates and (in Bihar) taktis 
(boards) are also being used. The scholar is now at liberty 
to take up paper. He is taught letter-writing, zemindari 
and mahajani accounts, forms of documents, the versified 
Puranic tales, and lastly a little Sanskrit grammar, and 
abhidhan. The age at which it is customary for pupils 
to enter pathsalas is five years, on some auspicious day 
ascertained by the Purohit. The stay of the pupil at 
the school is about five or six years, comprising two full 

* The conditions here described still obtained in naany parts of Orissa as late as 
1906, and of Chota Nagpur in 1908. 
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stages of instruction, although cases are not uncommon, 
in which a boy leaves school after a month or two, having 
attended in compliance with some customary observance. 
The pathsalas sit during all seasons of the year, long 
vacations being given in the agricultural villages once 
during the rains, when the sowing commences, and again 
at the harvest. The boys generally meet morning and 
evening, working from about six to seven hours a day 
with short intervals.” 

Justification of Pathsala Methods. 

As it was commonly supposed that the methods of the 
pathsala were rude and primitive ; that in them writing 
was taught and not reading; that multiplication to their 
pupils meant continued addition and division repeated 
subtraction ; and that rule-of-three was beyond their ken ; 
the Report of the Bengal Committee hoped that the 
following considerations would serve to throw some 
light on the actual character of the work done in the 
indigenous schools : — “ The pathsala method of teaching 
reading and writing is this; pathsalas take up writing 
before reading, or rather both simultaneously. ‘ Writing 
and reading,’ as some of the old guru mohashays used to 
say, ‘ are like the two legs of a man ; as both legs are made 
use of in walking, so both writing and reading must be 
used for progress in knowledge.’ The pathsala boy is 
made to read oat as he writes. Bell and Lancaster, who 
imitated this system in their schools, considered it an 
improvement; and every Pestalozzian must admit that 
the system which makes the learner use his lingers and 
eyes, at the same time that he employs his vocal muscles 
and his sense of hearing, is more scientific, because capable 
of making stronger and more diverse nervous impressions, 
than that of quietly looking at letters in a printed book in 
order to learn their shapes.” In respect of arithmetic, 
the Bengal Provincial Committee observed that the 
system in vogue in the pathsalas was that of Subhankar, 
who would seem to have been familiar with the 
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great mathematical works of Bhaskaracharjya. “It is 
therefore hardly likely,”, reflect the Committee, “ that the 
pathsalast deriving their inspiration from such sources, 
should know no better than to work ordinary multipli¬ 
cation by continued addition, etc. The fact is that the 
pathsala system of multiplication commences from the left- 
hand figure of the multiplicand* as that of division does 
from the left-hand figure of the dividend ; and the work is 
not more cumbrous than under the European system, and 
may, from a certain point of view, be deemed more 
scientific. As for the pathsala method of the rule-of-three, 
it is no other than the unitary method, lately adopted in 
English arithmetical works. ” 

Advantages of the indigenous Modes of Instruction in Patksalas. 

In summing up the common-sense advantages offered 
by the indigenous modes of pathsala instruction, the 
Committee say“ Any patient observer of the indigenous 
schools will, as a simple matter of fact, be struck by seeing 
in their ‘ customary ways ’ the relics of much deep 
thought and of many nice adaptations to circumstances. 
He will see in their methods the recognition of the 
soundest principles of education—principles which, partially 
embodied in the Bell and Lancaster system, in the Jacotot 
system, and in the simultaneous system, have come into 
fashion at different times in European countries. He will 
find that all these principles have been brought into appro¬ 
priate action, and are still alive in the customary ways of 
the pathsalas. But there is one thing which he will not see. 
There is no recognition in the indigenous schools of the 
full Pestalozzian principle which requires a due and 


* The native method of simple multiplication joes by the name of chalan. The 
following sum worked out by chalan may be found interesting Multiply 752 by 403. 


752 752 752 

4 0 3 

3008 ! 
Multiply by 10 

1 

0 

Add 30080 

2256 

Add .300800 

30080 

30080 

Multiply by 10 

300600 

303056 Answer, 

! 


N. B.—it is indifferent 
which number is multi* 
plier and which is 
multiplicand. Multi* 
plication must begin 
with the left digit of 
the multiplier. 
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regular exercise of the external senses for the reception of 
knowledge. He will mark, in this great omission .... 
the direction of the educational remedy. But that which 
in the present circumstances tells most against such 
patient observation of the indigenous schools is the stark 
inferiority of their teachers, and also the wretchedness 
of their poverty, and of all their belongings.” 

Primary Schools as they were when surveyed hy the Bengal Provincial Committee. 

A degree better than the village pathsala were the 
primary schools. They were merely simple developments 
of the indigenous elementary schools which were very pro¬ 
perly regarded as schools started by the people for them¬ 
selves, and peculiarly suited to the ideals and requirements 
of the peasantry who maintained them in the form which 
they desired. In improving these schools, the will of the 
Government had had to be imposed upon the guru very 
cautiously. For, as the Bengal Committee’s Report 
observed, “ any attempt to raise these indigenous schools as 
a body above the primary standard, would inevitably have 
driven away those people whom, above all others, they 
had so desired to attract. Any attempt to force the pace 
would have alarmed the people, and headed back pro¬ 
gress.” The operation, therefore, had been one of 
considerable difficulty and delicacy, calling for much tact 
and caution. The first step adopted had been to win the 
confidence and interest of the village schoolmaster, and 
the approval of the parents whose children he taught. 
Accordingly, to the schoolmaster a small subsidy had been 
paid in consideration of his teaching those additional 
subjects of elementary instruction which had no place in 
the course of instruction common in pathsalas. Thus, 
slowly but surely, a general improvement had been 
effected in the indigenous schools of Bengal. As opportun¬ 
ity had offered, younger and better educated teachers had 
replaced the older and poorly educated gurus. The sequel 
followed in natural course. New subjects of studies were 
introduced whereby the village pathsalas came into the 
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system designed for elementary instruction in the Province* 
“When an indigenous school had shown success as a 
Lower Primary School, it was raised to an Upper 
Primary School, if a school of that type was proved to be 
in demand. Incentive was offered for improvement not 
only by the small rewards that were earned at the annual 
gatherings of schools, but also by inspections; by the 
stimulus of competitive examinations, by the award of 
scholarships, and also perhaps in a still higher measure by 
the conviction, which in due course filled the hearts of the 
people in every hamlet of Bengal, that the Government 
truly interested itself in their schools, and was anxious to 
co-operate with them in the improvement of their national 
institutions.” 


Primary liducatiou fuiJt’J hy popular Ideals and Requirements. 

This faith in the good intentions of Government was 
well merited, for, as the Commissioners reflected in their 
Report, “ from the beginning up to the present moment, 
the clearly expressed popular wish on this subject (ele¬ 
mentary instruction) has guided the administration of 
education in this branch; and, as has been shown, the people 
are not ungrateful for elementary instruction nor without 
interest in it. What the Department has done, has sprung 
from its own conception of the popular wants, and als<» 
from imitation of what was being done in the ruling 
country.' It would not have been surprising if, in 
such circumstances, less than full advantage had been 
taken of existing materials. But, carefully examined and 


" Under Sir J. Kay Shuttlewortii’s Minute of 18'46, the curriculum of studies for 
elementary schools in Rutland was fixed as follows : - Holy Scripture, Church Catechism, 
Reading, Writing^, Arithmetic, Ccography, (Grammar, British History, Music, Drawing. 
Under the new Code of ISfil, the grants for elementary education were made to depend 
fa) on average attendance, (A) on the results of examination in the three R's. Theinevit* 
able result was that all the other subjects were starved out. It was to palliate this 
mischief that in 1867, and suhsei|uently in 1870 and 1871, the “class subjects" and the 
“ specified subjects” were allowed to he resumed and greatly enlarged in the Elementary 
Schools of England. 

^^5A*”* was that which was taken by the Education Depart* 

ment of Bengal m 1863*63. The departure made in Bengal in 1872*73 was precisely in the 
direction followed in England in 1861. A return to the old line was begun in England in 
1867, and complied under the Code of 1882. A similar change of direction may, perhaps, 
have to U rnnde m Btaial-Bengal Provincial Committee’s Report of Education, 1884 . 
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weighed, it would appear that the defects of the Bengal 
system are neither serious nor irreparable, and that positive 
good has been effected in two directions first, improving 
the organization of the indigenous schools and linking 
them on to the departmental system by a modification of 
their course of instruction; and second, encouraging in¬ 
creased interest on the part of the people in their own 
schools. It is a great fact that in Bengal the peoples’ 
schools have not been abolished, nor Government schools 
substituted for them. In Bengal the voluntary principle 
has not only been kept alive, but it has been expanded 
and strengthened.” 


CHAPTER Vll. 

The Bearing of the Recommendations of the Education Commis¬ 
sion on Primary (Vernacular) Education in Bengal. 

The Commission on Indian Education made its recom¬ 
mendations for the entire continent of British India. It is 
therefore necessary to consider the manner in which, and 
the extent to which, their chief proposal aft'ected the system 
employed in Bengal for the instruction of the masses 
through the medium of their mother-tongue. 

RECOMMENDATION.— “ That Primary Education be re¬ 
garded as the instruction of the masses, through the Vernacular, 
in such subjects as will best fit them for their position in life, and 
be not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up 
to the University.** 

The "Dual System ” of Primary Education in Bengal. 

This recommendation merely endorsed the system of 
Primary Education established in Bengal, where this 
grade of instruction was viewed from two different 
standpoints—“first, as an education designed to meet the 
simple requirements of the masses of the people, and 
therefore complete in itself so far as it goes; or as 
that which leads to a somewhat more advanced education 


* See paje 268 , 
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in the Vernacular, with possibly a later infusion of 
English; and secondly, as the initial stage of an English 
education leading to the University, and therefore justify¬ 
ing the study of English from the outset.” Thus the 
Bengal system was in imitation of the Board Elementary 
Schools, the Commercial Academies, and the Preparatory 
Schools in England. It made a sharp distinction between 
“ the primary education of the people” and “ the primary 
stage of higher education,” and accordingly aftbrded a differ¬ 
ent initial training for those who were ultimately intended 
for the University, and for those whose education would 
end with the village school, and whose life would be spent 
in the humble round of rural occupations. This “ dual 
system ” claimed the undoubted merit of designing each 
pupil’s education in relation to the highest standard which 
he was likely to reach. It furthermore made it difficult 
for the educational requirements of the more influential 
classes to give shape to the elementary education of the 
lower orders. 

RECOMMENDATION.-'*/< is desirable to declare the 
elementary education of the masses, its provision, extension and 
improvement, to be that part of the educational system to which 
the strenuous efforts of the State should now be directed in a 
still larger measure than heretofore . . . and that possesses an 
almost exclusive claim upon local funds set apart for education, 
and a large claim on provincial revenues.** 

a engal well provided with Primary Schools, but in need of larger funds 
for their Improvement. 

In respect of the provision of elementary schools 
there was no cause for complaint in Bengal, except per¬ 
haps that there was a prodigal supply of them. Indeed, 
the superabundance of indigenous schools, unaided schools, 
aided schools, board schools and departmental schools, 
had convinced everyone that the improvement, and not 
the expansion, of primary education was in immediate 
demand. With forms of popular government about to 
be extended in urban areas and introduced into rural 
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tracts, it was more imperative than ever that primary 
education should have precedence over other grades of 
education ; for “ the system of local self-government, 
the principle of popular election, and the encouragement 
of private enterprise and diversity of pursuit—all 
pre-suppose that most of the population will be greatly 
enfranchised from gross ignorance, and will, by degrees, 
attain at least that elementary knowledge which, as society 
settles, becomes one of the first conditions of self-defence, 
self-reliance, self-help and self-advancement.” The diffu¬ 
sion and efficiency of primary education, however, 
largely resolved itself into a question of rupees, annas and 
pies. From the very beginning it had been obvious that 
adequate aid to village schools demanded funds which 
it was beyond the ability of the Government to supply. 
Already about eight lakhs a year was being spent in 
Bengal upon elementary instruction, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Augustus Rivers Thompson, proposed to 
increase the allotment to eighteen lakhs. He was unfortun¬ 
ately prevented from giving effect to his intention, for 
the provincial exchequer—already crippled by its depend- 
ance upon the Financial Contract of 1882—was suddenly 
called upon to relieve the widespread distress produced 
by the great sea-wave which inundated parts of Orissa in 
the neighbourhood of Puri, and by the floods which 
devastated the Districts of Nadia and Murshidabad, where 
3,450 square miles of country were submerged by the over¬ 
flow of the Ganges and its distributaries. 

Measures adopted for iucrcasing the Grunts to promising Schools. 

But if additional funds were not forthcoming, some¬ 
thing possibly could be done by making the best use of the 
funds that existed. The recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion had advised not only the expansion of primary educa¬ 
tion, but also the improvement of elementary schools. 
Expansion demanded increased expenditure, and money was 
scarce. Improvement on the other hand might be effected 
by concentrating upon promising schools, and withdrawing 
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from feeble ones. The idea was not new. For some years 
past District Magistrates and District Committees had been 
satisfied that the first step in progress was to get rid of the 
outer ring of inefficient primary schools, which being of no 
real educational value, caused a diversion of money which 
might, with advantage, be bestowed upon schools of better 
standing. On the other hand, the set policy for some 
years had been to work for the numerical increase of 
schools; and the Chief Guru System had succeeded 
beyond all expectation in fostering the opening of new 
schools, mostly mushroom growths. Indeed, things had 
come to such a pass that the Director of Public Instruction 
frankly admitted that almost anything did for a school. 
“In Muzaffarpore,” he related, “a school with even one 
boy was recognized as a patshala: a man teaching only 
his son or other relative was considered a teacher of a 
school; the duration of patshalas was not taken into 
account, and the nature of the instruction imparted was 
not noted at all. Three-fourths of the non-stipendiary 
schools were season schools, which sprang up during 
the winter and died away in the summer. Other paU 
shalas were started about a month before the reward 
examination, and disappeared no sooner the rewards had 
been paid. Others, again, did not exist at all, the inspect¬ 
ing pandit being shown on the day of inspection a cluster 
of boys borrowed from a neighbouring patshala.*^ What 
had really happened was that the number of primary 
schools had so increased through the exertions of inspect¬ 
ing officers, and through the readiness of the indigenous 
school masters to ally themselves with a system, which, 
without doing violence to their cherished traditions, 
brought them upon the list of Government-recognized 
and aided schools—that year after year 6,000 or 8,000 or 
even 10,000 schools had been aided and controlled (?) by 
Government. The average annual income of the common 
run of these schools was Rs. 72—of which Rs. 30 was derived 
from fees; Rs. 33 from payments in kind; and R«. 9 
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from Government. Slender as was the aid doled out to 
these schools, the Director of Public Instruction con¬ 
sidered it of some use. “We have them,” he remarked, 
“ in hand, and that is something. They do not go 
back; and with the attention paid to them they 
even slowly rise, as is shown by the increasing number 
of pupils reading printed books, and of those that pass 
the Lower Primary Examination.” '^' When, however, 
in 1882-83 some 12,000 new schools gained “recognition,” 
it became transparent that the number of schools within 
the influence of the education system was too large for 
effective supervision by the existing staff of inspecting 
and controlling officers. This state of affairs could not 
be allowed to continue, and accordingly the Resolution 
of Government on Education (1882-83) called a halt 
“It is not the wish of the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir 
Augustus Rivers Thompson) to discourage the establish¬ 
ment of new schools in districts where their number is 
still small in comparison with the extent of the country 
and population ; but there can he no doubt that in many 
districts the development of the system of primary 
education has already reached, if in some it has not 
actually exceeded, the limits compatible with sound 
administration, and it is desirable that in these districts there 
should be no further extension for some years to come. 
The consolidation and improvement of existing schools 
should now be the main object of local officers, and the 
search t for old indigenous schools should be generally 
abandoned.” 

Gtant-itt'aid Rules made more stringent. 

As will have been noted, the orders of Government 
now required not only that the number of primary schools 

* In 1882 out of 50,788 scliooU only 6,545 had their own houses ; 45,256 were 
accommodated in the houses of villagers ; and 987 were held under the shelter of trees. 
The children sat on small squares of mat which they brought from home daily. Black¬ 
boards and benches were unknown except in schools conducted by public bodies, and 
by missionaries. 

t These orders of the Government so sensibly changed the attitude of local 
officers towards indigenous elementary schools, that the increase of primary schools 
in 1883-84 was only 1,000 over those of 1882-83, 
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should not be allowed to increase, but also that the existing 
schools should be tuned to greater efficiency. With this 
end in view, the grant-in-aid rules and the curriculum of 
studies for primary schools were revised and made more 
exacting. For some years past persevering efforts had 
been made to induce the gurus to use at least one printed 
book in their schools ; and although some general progress 
had been made in this direction, there were in the rural 
schools about as many pupils who possessed a printed book 
as there were pupils who did not, and there were still 
schools in which no attempt whatever had been made to 
introduce a printed book—the schools contenting themselves 
with the practice of handwriting, and with native and mental 
arithmetic.'^ It was very obvious that if the terms upon 
which grants would be given in future were to be made 
even a little more stringent, this type of rudimentary school 
would have to be sacrificed to the new grant-in-aid rules. 
The Director deplored the position. “ But,” he argued, “ if 
our resources are not expansive enough to include all 
schools, it is unquestionably the last class of schools from 
the control and subsidy of which we should retire ; and that 
for two reasons. In the first place we cannot at this time 
of day consent to include in our scheme of public primary 
education any school which permanently refuses, or is 
unable, to teach the vernacular through the medium of 
printed pages. The advantage to the riot, the artisan, or 
the petty trader of being able to spell out the meaning of 
a printed notice is so obvious at the present time, and 
probably will be so much greater at no distant future, 
that we may readily insist upon the introduction of that 
form of learning into every school that receives public 


*A pleasing episode may here be interposed. Lord Riponi eager to form some 
personal acquaintance with patksalas, by pre-arrangement inspected, in 1884, on the plat¬ 
form of Ranaghat Station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 38 ptUksalas with their 
850 pupils. His Excellency heard the children recite the multiplication tables, and 
witnessed them work out sums in mental arithmetic according to the Subhankari method. 
With keen^ interest he examined specimens of handwriting on palm-leaf, plantain-leaf and 
paper. His Lordship was pleased with what^ he had seen and heard, but expressed him¬ 
self mftre than ever convinced that primary instruction stood in urgent need of elevation 
in standard end efficiency, 
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money. In the second plsce, to deny grants of money 
to schools which teach no printed primer is to provide 
them with the best possible inducement to supply the 
deficiency. The sums which the schools now receive from 
the primary grant are too small to make the withdrawal 
of aid a matter of life or death to them; while the 
amounts to which they may become entitled if they can 
succeed in teaching a moderate standard, including a 
printed book, are considerable enough to make it worth 
their while to put forth an effort to that end.” 

Measures taken to improve and consolidate Primary Education, 

Accordingly, the following measures were taken in 
1886 to improve and consolidate primary education ;—(l) 
The course of instruction in both lower and upper primary 
schools was revised so that it became more practically 
useful to the people for whom the schools existed; (2) 
the use of printed books in aided schools was made obli¬ 
gatory ; and (3) every school seeking a reward was 
required to have a roll of at least ten pupils, to keep at¬ 
tendance and inspection registers, and to have been in 
existence for not less than six months. 

As had been expected, there was a prompt failing off 
in the number of schools, and in the number of pupils 
attending them. In 1883 there were in Bengal 63,716 
primary schools of both grades with 1,164,799 pupils. 
In 1885 the schools rose to 65,585. But in 1886, the year 
in which the new grant-in-aid rules came into force, 
they declined to 50,710—a loss of 14,875 schools and of 
122,952 pupils. In other words, the number of primary 
schools returned in 1886 to the number at which they had 
stood in 1882, with this difference that in 1886 the schools 
had in them 220,000 pupils more than there had been in 1882. 
In addition to this the 1,994 Upper Primary Schools of 
1882 rose to 3,080 in 1886. Moreover, the number of 
scholars in aidjed Lower Primary Schools not reading 
a printed book fell by 110,000. This was satisfactory 
onough, but the Director in his report for 1886 explained 
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“ that the proportion of non-readers is still so high, is 
due to the fact that even in the best village schools there 
is always a considerable number of pupils who are in the 
“palm-leaf” or “plantain-leaf” stage, who are learning 
writing and methods of country arithmetic, but who have 
not yet advanced to the reading of a printed primer.” 

RECOMMENDATION.—“ TAfl/ the Upper and Lower 
Primary Examinations be not made compulsory in any 
Province.” 

Standards of Examination for Primary Schools- 

As advised by the report of the Committee of 1878, 
the Government of India had desired that these two 
examinations should be introduced to mark well defined 
stages in elementary education, and had designed that they 
should be tests of uniform standard in every Province of 
British India. In the attempt to give effect to the wishes 
of Government, it was found that, inasmuch as primary 
education had developed upon different lines in different 
Provinces, it was impossible to devise examinations that 
would serve as a common measure of progress. The 
recommendation of the Commission, that the experimental 
examinations which had been tentatively introduced should 
not be obligatory, was in recognition of the futility of 
all endeavours to plan any uniform type of examinations 
that would be suitable to all India. The intention of the 
Commissioners becomes clear when the recommendation 
under consideration is read along with a later one 
“ That the standards of primary examination in each 
Province be revised with a view to simplification and 
to the larger introduction of practical subjects, such as 
native methods of arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, 
the elements of natural and physical science, and their 
application to agriculture, health and the industrial arts ; 
but that no attempt be made to secure general uniformity 
throughout India.” 

RECOMMENDATION. — ” That all indigenous schools, 
whether high or low, be recognized and encouraged, if they serve 
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any purpose of secular education whatsoever» That where indi¬ 
genous schools exist, the principle of aiding and improving them be 
recognized as an important means of extending elementary educa¬ 
tion. That boards be required to give elementary indigenous 
schools free play and development, and to establish fresh schools 
of their own only when the proposed alternative of aiding suitable 
indigenous schools cannot be adopted. That primary education be 
extended in backward districts, especially in those inhabited mainly 
by aboriginal races, by the instrumentality of the Department 
pending the creation of school-boards or by specially liberal 
grants-in-aid to those who are willing to set up and maintain 
schools.** 

Agencies and Means for extending Primary Education, 

In Bengal these recommendations introduced no new 
policy. Already wherever indigenous schools existed, 
they were being aided. Where they had not existed, 
boards had established schools of their own. In backward 
tracts where aborigines and the depressed castes had their 
homes, and where local boards had no jurisdiction, depart¬ 
ment schools had been established (for example, in the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong, on the slopes of the Garo Hills, 
and in the Tributary States of Orissa): or liberal aid 
had been given to schools opened by missionary societies, 
such as the Berlin Evangelical Mission in Chota Nagpur, 
the Church Missionary Society in the Santhal Parganas, the 
Scotch Mission in Darjeeling, and the American Baptist 
Mission and the Wesleyan Mission in the western districts. 

RECOMMENDATION—** That as a general rule, aid to 
primary schools be regulated to a large extent according to the 
results of examination ; but an exception may be made in the case 
of schools established in backward districts or under peculiar 
circumstances, which may be aided under special rules.** 

Methods of aiding Primary Schools. 

The recommendation of the Commission in respect 
of the methods of aiding primary schools, left the system 
of Bengal practically unaffected; for it advocated a 
policy which had been obtaining for some years in that 
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Province—namely, the support and countenance afforded 
to indigenous schools; the encouragement extended 
through the grant-in-aid rules to private enterprise in 
the direction of educating the masses ; and the reluctance 
of Government to open its own schools where local 
effort might be expected to do the work, or be helped 
to do it. At first primary schools had been given stipends. 
Later on stipends had made way for payments by 
results. In the period of transition from the one system 
to the other, in some localities both methods of aiding 
schools existed separately side by side, while in other 
localities small stipends were supplemented by rewards 
calculated by the results obtained by pupils in certain 
examinations. Whichever system of affording pecuniary 
aid had been adopted, the result had been to spread 
primary education. For the Bengal patshalas existed not 
because of the doles distributed to them by Government 
officials, but because they had in them an inherent 
vitality ; because they were firmly rooted in the sym¬ 
pathies and traditions of the people, who recognized in 
them the survival of the ancient Hindu village life. The 
defects of the Bengal system—and the Commissioners 
noted them in their Report—were the insufficiency of 
the funds assigned for elementary instruction; the com¬ 
paratively low standard to which school subjects were 
taught; the extremely poor qualifications of the bulk of 
teachers; and the inadequate provision for the proper 
inspection of the schools. 

Courses of Studies iu Primary Schools not materially altered by the Commissioners. 

So far as Bengal was concerned, there was no hard 
and fast classification of pupils by annual stages of 
progress; and the ■ Commissioners accepted the two 
existing examinations for primary scholarships, with the 
reservation that the Upper Primary Examination went 
much beyond the standard contemplated by the Committee 
of 1878, There was justification for this criticism, for the 
studies in the highest class of an Upper Primary School 
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included—(1) the vernacular language, (2) the history and 
geography of Bengal, (3) arithmetic including the native 
system of accounts, (4) the first book of Euclid, (5) 
elementary physics, (6) a primer of sanitation. The 
lessons in the lower section of an Upper Primary School 
were identical with those taught in a Lower Primary 
School, Piar.(1) Bodhoday which was a vernacular 
adaptation of Chambers’ rudiments of knowledge, 
(2) handwriting and the reading of manuscripts, (3) 
arithmetic by the European method up to compound 
division, (4) the native system of accounts including 
zamindari and bazar accounts, (5) Subhankari—that is the 
rules and formulae of mental arithmetic according to native 
methods, (6) Saral Sharir Palan—o. sanitary primer by 
Jadu Nath Mookerjee, containing a number of homely 
rules of health, illustrated by reference to the daily life of a 
Bengal villager. The Government of India had endorsed 
the principle enunciated by the Commissioners that “ the 
curriculum of the primary schools ought, while including 
the preparation necessary for any pupil who may be 
advancing to the secondary stage, to aim principally at 
imparting instruction calculated to be of real practical 
benefit to the bulk of the children whose education will 
terminate with the primary course.” But the Government 
of Bengal, while accepting this policy in point of theory, 
objected that the particular subjects recommended for 
inclusion by the Commissioners hardly tended to the 
simplification of the course ; and that in a country where 
so little education of any sort has been till lately available 
for the masses, to ask a child in primary instruction to 
master the elements of science, and their application to 
agriculture and arts, is to ask too much.” However, to 
give effect to the proposals of the Commissioners, the 
sanitary primer was replaced by a simpler book on the 
same subject; and although it was seriously doubted 
that anything to which the name of “science” or 
“agriculture” was applicable, could be usefully taught 
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in primary schools, in upper primary schools the elements 
of physics were superseded by simple mensuration which 
was added to geometry. These alterations were made 
with a view to render primary education really useful, 
and to give no ground for the belief that elementary 
education unfitted the children of the poor for the ordinary 
duties of their sphere of life, and made them discontented 
with their lot. 

Difficulties in the Way of Female Education. 

The Commissioners felt they were confronted with an 
uncommonly complex problem when they dealt with 
female education in India. There was no demand for the 
education of girls so long as women could not use it as a 
means of livelihood. What desire existed for schooling, 
was referrable to more or less fanciful ideas. The supply 
of women-teachers was insufficient in quantity and inferior 
in quality, and there was not much prospect of any 
improvement so long as the notion prevailed that a woman 
ceased to he respectable the moment she left her home 
to earn a living. Further, the system of child-marriage 
necessitated the removal of girls from school at an age 
when their education had scarcely begun. And lastly, 
it had not been possible to organize female education 
apart from the education of boys. Witnesses before the 
Commissioners bore abundant testimony to the practical 
and almost unsurmountable difficulties which beset the 
task of bringing instruction to Indian girls. Kristodas 
Pal in his examination before the Commissioners said, “The 
social institutions of the people are in the way of any 
great advance, and until a change is effected in them it 
is hopeless to make female education a complete success. 
On the one hand, any attempt to tamper with the 
customs of the country cannot but make the community 
rebel against it; and on the other hand, change in those 
customs must be effected if education is to be effective.” 
Maulvi Syed Amir Hossain gave an even more gloomy 
account of the feasibility of educating Muhammadan 
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girls. Among the girls of Muhammadans of the lower 
classes,” he said, “ there is no education to speak of. 
Muhammadan girls of the upper and middle classes are 
taught reading the Koran and simple religious books 
and needlework in their own zenanas ; but they seldom 
learn to write . . . The number of leading and represent¬ 
ative* Muhammadans who are in favour of female edu¬ 
cation in public schools, may be counted on one’s fingers. 
The time, I hope, is not distant when we may count 
on the increase of such number, but till then I wish to 
speak as little on the subject as possible.” 

The Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha. 

Happily, however, there were still a courageous few 
who did not regard female education as a forlorn hope. 
In 1864 Babu Bejoykissen Mookerjec of Uttarpara had 
gathered around him a small band of earnest and 
enlightened Bengali gentlemen, and with their support he 
had established the Hitakari Sabha. Funds were collected 
for the provision of scholarships to the best pupils in the 
several girls’ schools in the districts of Howrah, Hooghly 
and the 24-Parganas. As there was not yet an Inspectress 
of Schools, the Sabha volunteered to supervise the educa¬ 
tion of girls. To this end the society prescribed syllabuses 
and courses of studies, and arranged for a series of 
examinations appropriate to each stage. It was on the 
results of these examinations that the prizes and scholar¬ 
ships of the Sabha were awarded. The pioneer work 
being done by Babu Bejoykissen Mookerjee and his 
colleagues gained early recognition from Mr. H. 
Woodrow, the Director of Public Instruction, and he 
increased the small funds of the Sabha by a Government 
grant. But the general Bengali public looked askance at 
the Sabha, and watched its operations from afar. The 
visit to India, in- 1875-76, of Miss Mary Carpenter, 
stimulated oflBcials and non-officials to active partici¬ 
pation in the spread of education among women, and 
encouraged Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
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to issue the Resolution of the Government, dated the 
24th April, directing the introduction of the organization 
of the Sabha into the more advanced districts of the 
Province. In the same year Mrs. Wheeler, daughter of 
the distinguished Bengali scholar, the Reverend Krishna 
Mohan Banerjee, was appointed Inspectress of Schools, 
and in the Sabha she found an ally ready to hand. 
Meanwhile, other similar Sabhas sprang up in different 
parts of Bengal, such for example as the Bakarganj 
Hitaishini Sabha, the Sylhet Union, the Vikrampura San- 
milani Sabha, the Faridpur Suhrid Sabha, and the 
Pusehim Dacca Hitakari Sabha. 

The Course of Studies appointed bp the Hitakari Sabha for Girk‘ Selaok. 

The Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha instituted the follow¬ 
ing examinations and prescribed the following courses 
of studies : — 

JUNIOR EXAMINATION. 

Vernacular Padyapath, Part I; Bodhoday. 

Grammar.—Sandhi t Adjectives, Genders and Cases 
of Nouns. 

Geography. —Asia. 

Arithmetic.—TY iq Four Simple Rules, Arithmetical 
Tables. 

SENIOR EXAMINATION. 

Vernacular Literature. —Part II; Gharupath, 
Part II. 

Grammar. — Sandhi, Samasa, Linga and Karaka. 

History.—Uistovy of Bengal by Raj Kissen Mookerjee. 

Geography.—Asio. and Europe. 

Arithmetic.— to Compound Division. 

Composition.— on Objects, and up to page 56 
of Primer on Preservation of Health by J. N. Mukerjee. 

FINAL EXAMINATION. 

Vernacular Litera/iim~G|iarupath, Part I, Kabita 
> Sangraha by Khettra Nath Bhattacharjee, and Varat 
Bhiksha by Hem Chandra Banerjee. 
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Grammar, Sandhi^ Linga, Karaka^ Samasa and Prakriti, 

History.^History of India, Part I, by Jadu Gopal 
Chaterjee. 

Geography,—The Four Quarters of the Globe, and 
India in detail. 

Arithmetic .—Rule of Three, Fractions, and the 
Formulae of Subhankar. 

Natural Philosophy ,—to Electric Attraction, by 
Akhoy Kumar Dutt. 

ZENANA EXAMINATION. 

Vernacular Literature .—by Hem Chandra 
Banerjee ; Meghnad Badh Kabya, Book IV, by M. M. S. 
Datta ; Sitarbanabas, by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar; and 
the Chapter on Chastity from the Banaparva of Kali 
Prasanna Singh’s Mahabharata. 

History.—History of India, by Ramgati Nayaratna. 

Arithmetic,—The Formulae of Subhankar. 

Composition,—PreseryoXion of Health, by Radhica Pra¬ 
sanna Mookerjee. 

Cookery. 

The Syllabus of the Hitakari Sahha criticized. 

Mrs. Wheeler, the Inspectress of Schools, while giving 
generous recognition to the useful work being done by 
the Hitakari Sabha, naturally considered the standard of 
the first three examinations as pitched too high for girls 
who, in the circumstances of Indian society, had to be 
under 11 years of age. Sheer cramming was inseparable 
from the system. The prizes and scholarships offered 
were, of course, much coveted, and in addition they were 
the only means of attracting girls to school and keeping 
them there. “Unfortunately, leading and influential 
members of native society,” she remarked, “seem also 
to deprecate the value of good, sound primary education, 
and to advocate the cramming of higher subjects by evinc¬ 
ing an impatience for girls to learn more and ‘ pass * in the 
higher subjects.” She advised that the third year course 
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of the Hitakari syllabus should be entirely rejected; that 
the first year course should answer for the second year; 
that the second year course should be modified to be suitable 
for the third year; and that an easy course should be framed 
for the first year. Her recommendations were accepted, 
and the following revised standards were introduced after 
the second 



Subjects. Standard III. Standard IV. Standard V. Standard VI. 


Reading... As at present •• Bodhoday, with Minute expla- Questions from 

meanings, Foeti* nations of Charupath. 

cal Reader I, Bastubiebar reading from 

Bastubichar, and Charupath I Nab-a-Nari, 

to recite 20 lines. or II, with P o etical 

meanings. Reader III, 

with mean¬ 
ings ; render¬ 
ing of Poetry 

. into Prose. 

Writing... As at present ... As now, with read- Dictation from Dictation, para- 

ing from manu- Charupath, phrasing, 

script.* writing in composition, 

simple Ben¬ 
gali. 

Arithmetic As at present. As now, except As now, except As now, witl 

Tables up to3x Tables to 10x10 Tables to 10 bazar weighti 

10. and Gundakia. x 20, and easy and measures. 

reduction in 
money. 

Grammar Classification of Easy sandhi of Sandhi of both Sandhi and 

letters, vowels vowels. vowels and samas with 

and consonants. consonants, examples 

easy san$as, from lesson 

book; gender. 

Geography . Definitions Definitions and Map of the 

map of Asia. world and of 

India. 

* In lower^cInM Bchoola, , (chooU in exceptionally poor diatrieta, auch as the rice diatrieta aonth of 
Calcutta, it would be well to keep the third standard ns the bisfaeat. adding the tobjecta mark^ with an 
aslcriak. as these are likely to be moat useful to the pupils. 

Co-education of Boys and Girls recognized among the Agencies 
for promoting Female Education. 

Besides the Sabhas there were various other agencies 
engaged in the delicate work of educating Indian girls. 
In some homes male relatives instructed the female 
members of the family. Adult women received instruction 
in house-to-house visiting by missionary ladies, who also 
conducted elementary schools for girls. In addj|ion to 
this, quite a large number of little girls went to boys* 
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schools with their brothers or cousins. Departmental 
officers, eager to seize on every opening for female educa¬ 
tion, had encouraged their attendance by giving additional 
rewards to gurus who had girls in their patshala. In some 
places girls and boys were taught by the same guru^ in the 
same schoolhouse, but at different hours. Even if 
separate schools had been necessary for girls, the commun¬ 
ity was not rich enough to maintain them, and in any 
case, in the dearth of school-mistresses, girls’ schools would 
have had to be conducted by male teachers. As it was, 
with every possible effort made to spread education among 
females, barely 1 per cent, of the female population of 
Bengal had received any, even the most elementary, 
education. 

Recommendations of the Commission as to f emale Education, 

This, then, was the setting and state of female education 
when the Commissioners were called upon to make their 
recommendations for its expansion. Their proposals did 
not break new ground, nor mark out any untried line of 
policy. They felt that whatever action might be taken 
it could be only tentative and provisional. “ After reciting 
that female education should be treated as a legitimate 
charge on provincial, on local, and on municipal funds, and 
should receive special encouragement, and further that all 
female schools, whether on a religious basis or not, should 
be eligible for aid so far as they produce any secular results, 
such as a knowledge of reading and writing, the Commis¬ 
sion proceed to recommend that the Grant-in-aid Codes 
in the various Provinces should be revised so as to afford 
aid to girls’ schools on easier terms as regards rates of aid, 
the attendance of scholars, the standards of instruction, fees, 
scholarships, the teaching of English, and the provision of 
boarding accommodation. Mixed schools, other than infant 
schools, are not suited to the conditions of the country, 
and should not therefore be encouraged except in places 
where girls’ schools could not be maintained. Girls’ 
schools were not to be placed under the management of 
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local boards or municipalities, except at the desire of 
those bodies, and even then the control was to be sur¬ 
rounded by certain safeguards. As to the teachers, 
masters were gradually to be replaced by mistresses; 
and with that object additional training schools for women 
should be provided, and liberal aid afforded to those 
under private management; inducement should be offered 
to the wives of schoolmasters, to widows, and to Eurasian 
young women, to qualify themselves as teachers; the 
examination for teachers’ certificates should be open to 
all candidates wherever trained ; and a system of pupil- 
teacherships should be established. Additional recom¬ 
mendations provided for grants to zenana agencies and 
to local associations for the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion : for an increase to the female inspecting agency; 
for the revision of text-books, and for the establishment 
of an alternative standard for high schools, corresponding 
to the matriculation examination, but having no relation 
to any University course.” The Government of India 

had nothing to add to what the Commissioners say on the 
subject of female education. All their proposals appear 
to be suitable, and are generally approved by Local 
Governments.” * 

Tke Goverumeut of Bengal is favourable to Mixed Schools. 

There was, however, one recommendation of the 
Commissioners with which the Government of Bengal 
did not agree—the recommendation that mixed schools 
should be discouraged. It protested “General opinion 
testifies to the great success which attends these schools, 
and to their entire agreement with social conditions in 
this Province. The experience of every inspecting officer 
in Bengal confirms the high value which the Bengal 
Provincial Committee attach to mixed schools. The 
competition between girls and boys in these schools is of 
the utmost value in stimulating the progress of both. It 

* This analysis of the recommendations of the Commission in respect of female 
edueaUon is from Sir Alfred Croft’s Review of Education in India, 1^. 
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must, of course, be understood that these girls are practi¬ 
cally all under 10 years of age, and that condition assigns 
the only necessary limit to the extension of the mixed 
schools system. Never has any hint of danger or difficulty 
been suggested by any resident of the mofussil or by any 
native vt^itness.” To give point to the Lieutenant-Govern¬ 
or’s espousal of the cause of mixed schools, the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, cited the case of a grovi^n-up 
Hindu lady. Ram Bai, who applied for admission into 
one of the Sanskrit tols of Nadia, and who was received 
on equal term with the rest of the students. * 

Action taken on the Recommendations of the Commission in respect of Girls' Schools. 

On the publication of the Government of India’s 
Resolution on the recommendations of the Education 
Commission, conferences on female education were held 
with a view to action being taken upon the lines set forth. 
In the main there was not much left to be done in Bengal. 
There girls’ schools had already been encouraged by fixed 
monthly or capitation grants; and the introduction in 1885- 
86 of the plan of giving the guru of a boys’ schools four 
annas a month for each girl in his school who could read 
a little, had the effect of doubling the number of girls in 
boys’ schools. In the matter of fees it was held that they 
should not be insisted upon, since ** parents reckon the 
education of their girls as having no money value, and 
therefore refuse to pay fees.” Instead of transferring girls’ 
schools to the control of local boards, it was decided that they 
should continue under departmental guidance, for “native 
public opinion had not decided either as to the expediency 
of school-life for girls, or as to the claim of female educa¬ 
tion on municipal funds.’’ In respect of the gradual 
displacement of male teachers by school mistresses, it was 
felt that nothing appreciative could be done; for “apart 
from the social effacement of widows in the Hindu system, 
the employment of a woman, if young and therefore 

* In Orissa in 1902*06 there Were many instances in which married Brahman 
and Karan girls continued in girls’, and even mixed, schools up to the age of 12 or 13. 
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teachable, in independent charge, is opposed to Hindu 
sentiment and to the conditions of Hindu society, whether 
she be unmarried or a widow. It seems that, as a rule, 
she could undertake such work only when under the 
protection of a Christian Mission.” 


The Training of Teachers. Three Grades of Training Schoois. 

In Chapter V some account has been given of the 
means by which the training of teachers had been initiated. 
The idea underlying the obviously tentative contrivances 
for improving teachers was “ to effect a general improve¬ 
ment in the standard of teaching, not by imposing teachers 
from without on the village schools, nor even generally by 
compelling the teachers to come into the district head¬ 
quarters for training, but rather by gradually infusing 
among the villagers a desire for a better standard, and by 
so improving the position and prospects of the teacher 
that men with higher qualifications for the work might 
gradually be attracted to it. The necessity of a superior 
training for village teachers was held to be less urgent in 
Bengal, where the village school course is limited by the 
moderate requirements of the labouring population, than 
in those provinces in which all classes receive their 
elementary education together.” Although this was the 
accepted outlook, the work of training gurus had not been 
neglected in Bengal where training schools had been 
organized in correspondence to the well-defined needs of 
the different types of schools which existed. At Cuttack, 
Ranchi, Patna, Chittagong, Dacca, Rungpore, Hooghly 
and Calcutta there were First Grade Training Schools, 
where the students were put through a three years* train¬ 
ing course—a course so high pitched, although it was 
exclusively in the vernacular, that the Education Commis¬ 
sioners declared it to be on a level with that of the First 
Examination in Arts of the Calcutta University. Then, 
at Jalpaiguri there was a Second Grade Training School 
whose course extended over two years. For the training 
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of patshala gurus there were Third Grade Training Schools 
at Saidabad, Motihari, Palamau, Haldipukur, Puri, 
Balasore and Angul, and special classes attached to the 
Training Schools at Rangpur, Jalpaiguri and Cuttack. 
Certificates of the First, Second and Third Grades were 
given to the successful students of the first, second and 
third year classes of First Grade Training Schools, and 
each certificate was described as high, medium or low 
according to the marks obtained in the examinations. 
The Commissioners thus dwelt upon the usefulness of the 
last named schools:—“ They are the only representatives 
of vernacular colleges in Bengal, and serve to maintain a 
high standard of literary purity both in our vernacular 
schools and in vernacular literature. It may be asserted 
unhesitatingly that the vast majority of the Bengali books 
which issue from the Bengali press at the present day 
would never have existed, but for the maintenance of 
a high literary standard by means of the normal schools. 
The vernacular language can never disappear from society 
or from education; and its cultivation to a due standard 
of excellence, and of fitness for purposes of literary and 
scientific expression, is not unworthy of the attention of 
the Education Department or of Government,” 

Stepi taken to encourage the formal training of Teachers for Primary Schools. 

As has been stated, the policy in Bengal was to 
attract a better type of teacher by infusing among 
villagers a desire for a higher standard of education, and 
by improving the position and prospects of teachers. 
This, however, had not checked direct attempts to afford 
formal training to teachers for the different grades of 
schools. The Government of India, in dealing with the 
recommendations of the Commissioners in respect of the 
provision of trained teachers, expressed the opinion that 
all teachers who were willing to undergo training should 
have opportunities of securing it, and that all trained 
teachers should be eligible for higher grants. Accordingly, 
free tuition was offered to all gurus or intending gurus in 
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certain selected middle vernacular schools, whether 
Government or aided; a reward of one rupee was paid 
to the headmaster of the middle school for every guru 
under training; and the course extended over one year, 
and the instruction conformed to the upper primary 
standard or to the special standard for lower third) 
grade training schools. It was claimed that the scheme 
possessed many advantages. In the first place, a guru 
need never go far from his home—a fact which disposed 
of an outstanding difficulty; when the gurus in the 
neighbourhood of one middle school had been trained, 
a class could be formed in another middle school 10 or 12 
miles off; the instruction of the gurus was in the hand 
of headmasters who had themselves been trained in 
a normal school; and lastly the payment of one rupee 
per month for each guru taught incited the headmaster 
to take an interest in gathering in as many gurus as he 
could. 

Observations on the Measures adopted for training Gurus. 

There was a good deal of elasticity in the planning of 
the training schools which have been described. In schools 
of the second grade the third year’s course was not taught; 
just as in the third grade school the second year’s course 
was not taken up. The scheme was related to the rudi¬ 
mentary needs of village pandits; but opinions differed 
widely regarding the value of the guru-training classes 
which had been established in 1885-86 for the training of 
teachers for Lower Primary Schools. Mr. Bellett, Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools, thus recorded his views on the system 
** It is not popular; gurus of existing schools do not flock to 
these classes; on the other hand, the Deputy Inspectors 
have to hunt for them, and compel them to come in. It is 
not necessary. Though there may be some cases where 
patshalas are held by decidedly illiterate and inefficient men, 
these cases are very rare. Though the average guru may 
not be a very brilliant person, he is capable of teaching his 
sphool the three R’s, and I have been over and over 
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again struck by the success obtained by gurus with very 
few attainments, who have themselves had hardly any 
schooling at all. Nor are the classes necessary for intend¬ 
ing gurus. The rising type of guru is almost always a man 
already provided with an upper primary and even a middle 
vernacular certificate, and that is all that we are proposing 
by this elaborate system of training classes to provide them 
with.” The Director of Public Instruction, in summing up 
the position, wrote “ It would then seem that the system is 
not liked everywhere. Some of the Divisions have not 
tried it at all, and some of those that have tried it condemn 
it as useless and unworkable .... The practice of training 
intending gurus at public cost is risky, and should be discon¬ 
tinued where it exists. Men actually in charge of patshalas 
should have the benefit of the system, and should be 
encouraged, on their passing by a standard, not only with 
the rewards sanctioned, but with fixed stipends in upper 
and lower primary schools.” The Lieutenant-Governor 
accepted these views. 

HERBERT A. STARK. 

(To be continued.^ 



A CRITIQUE OF PURE NONSENSE. 

BY WILIJAM DOUGLAS. 

/CRITICS of the school of Matthew Arnold arc fond 
of discoursing on the essential seriousness of all true 
literature. Their conception of literature is not unlike 
Aristotle’s conception of the “great-minded man,” with 
his “ slow motion, deep-toned voice, and deliberate style of 
speech.” If literature were an end in itself, this might be 
a tenable view. But behind literature there lies something 
greater far than literature—life. And if Sunt lacrimae 

rerum is a profound truth, dulce est desipere in loco is also 
a profound truth. Nonsense is an essential part of life. 

The greatest poets have never forgotten this. “And 
they have conspired together, 1 will not say you shall see 
a masque ; but if you do, then it was not for nothing that 
my nose fell a-bleeding on Black Monday last at six 
o’clock, the morning, falling out that year on Ash 
Wednesday was four year, in the afternoon.” It would 
be difficult to find anything more thoroughly nonsensical 
than that: the words were written by our greatest poet. 

Nonsense plays a double part in literature. It has a 
place simply as nonsense. It is a part of life and must 
therefore be a part of literature. But it has also a more 
definite function. It acts as a corrective. True laughter, 
says Meredith, is like fresh air entering a study. 
Browning also believed in this power of laughter, as 
Mr. Chesterton has told us in his life of the poet: 

“Browning became a D.G.L. of Cambridge in 1879, 
and a D.C.L. of Oxford in 1882. When he received 
these honours there were, of course, the traditional 
buffooneries of the undergraduates, and one of them 
dropped a red cotton night-cap neatly on his head as 
hq passed unde r the gallery. Some indignant intellectuals 
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wrote to him to protest against this affront, but 
Browning took the matter in the best and most character¬ 
istic way. ‘You are far too hard,’ he wrote in answer, 

* on the very harmless drolleries of the young men. 
Indeed, there used to be a regularly appointed jester, 
Filius Terrae he was called, whose business it was to gibe 
and jeer at the honoured ones by way of reminder that 
all human glories are merely gilded baubles and must not be 
fancied metal.’ In this there are other and deeper things 
characteristic of Browning besides his learning and humour. 
In discussing anything, he must always fall back upon great 
speculative and eternal ideas. Even in the tomfoolery 
of a horde of undergraduates he can only see a symbol 
of the ancient office of ridicule in the scheme of morals.” 

With very few exceptions, the literary critics of the 
past have been “ agelasts,” to use Meredith’s word, men 
who would not^ 

“ show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 

Their endeavour was to fit literature into formula); they 
had no place for the irrational. They said of laughter, it 
is mad, and of mirth, what doeth it ? Modern critics have 
begun to recognize the place of nonsense in literature. 
Chesterton has written a “Defence of Nonsense’’—and 
many defences of nonsense. Professor R. Y. Tyrrell 
wrote in 1908: “To both Gilbert and Calverley their 
humour and delicate irony were fatal. The British reader 
will not admit to the Valhalla of the poets one who is hardly 
ever quite serious.” The same strange fact—that few 
nations give nonsense a higher place in life or a lower place 
in literature than our own—is pointed out by Professor 
Saintsbury in his Elizabethan Literature. “ Nonsense, as 
hardly any critic but Hazlitt has had the courage to avow 
openly, is no small part of life, and it is a part the relish of 
which Englishmen, as the same great but unequal critic 
justly maintains, are almost alone in enjoying and recog¬ 
nizing. It is because Shakespeare dares, and dares very 
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frequently, simply desipere^ simply to be foolish, that he is 
so pre-eminently wise. The others try to be always wise, 
and, alas! it is not necessary to complete the antithesis.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh is also one of the company of 
nonsense praisers. In his Milton he says: ** Those who 
can talk the best and most compact sense have often found 
irresponsible paradox and nonsense a useful and pleasant 
recreation ground.” 

But it is only within the last fifty years that Nonsense 
has found a habitation of her own in literature. Before 
that time the writer of epic or lyric or dramatic poetry 
found a more or less definite form ready to hand. But 
the writer of Nonsense had to create his form. And that 
was no easy task. For Literature, like Nature, abhors 
a vacuum. It will not tolerate what is without form and 
void. It accepts formlessness with fullness. But it will 
not accept an empty husk unless the husk is particularly 
beautiful. It will not accept what is “ neither rhyme nor 
reason. ” A poet need not string rhymes and he need not 
talk sense. But if he dispenses with both he is not a poet. 
He may give us any kind of poetry he chooses—gladness 
or sadness or badness or madness—but if he chooses the 
last, there must be method in his madness. The rule, in 
short, seems to be that the more liberty a poet takes with 
his matter, the less he may take with his forms. This, of 
course, involves the converse truth of “ the more rhyme, the 
less reason.” A recent writer on the ballade says; “A poet 
who set out to write a ballade had to find a subject which 
could be treated in a kind of verse distinguished for its 
rigid and repetitious rime scheme. He deliberately limited 
his range of ideas by his decision to conform to elaborate 
restrictions. Technique was distinctly the poeFs problem.” 
It is true; you cannot write convincing philosophy 
in elaborate metres. But it is even truer that you cannot 
write convincing nonsense except in elaborate metres. 

What was required for the adequate expression of Non¬ 
sense was a set of perfectly regular elaborate stanzas with 
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difficult rhyme-systems. This was provided in the years 
1865-1876 when the angel of Nonsense went down into the 
pool of Victorian literature and troubled the water. 
Those were remarkable years. Alice in Wonderland 
appeared in 1865. W. S. Gilbert scored his first dramatic 
success in 1866. Galverley’s Fly Leaves appeared in 
1872. And Edmund Gosse fixes 1876 as the date of the 
reintroduction of the ballade (after a lapse of many cen¬ 
turies) into English literature. 

The outstanding feature of this movement is the insis¬ 
tence on form. In Lewis Carroll’s books for children 
elaborate stanzas would of course have been out of place. 
But in the other achievements just recorded and through¬ 
out the whole of the literary movement which they 
initiated the chief characteristic is the elaboration of form. 
The most prominent faculties in Gilbert and Calverley 
are, in the words of Professor Tyrrell, “great felicity of 
diction and the perfect mastery of metre and rhyme.” 
And the ballade is the most elaborate of the effective 
rhyme-systems in English literature. 

It is not easy to assign definite causes for this move¬ 
ment. It might be related to that knitting together of 
Society w'hich the social changes of the nineteenth century 
brought about. The emancipation of thought caused by 
Darwinism may have had something to do with it. It is 
just possible too that the rationalism of the age may have 
quickened men’s wits just as the humanism of the sixteenth 
century produced euphuism. 

But whatever the causes were, it seems obvious that 
this movement was not what Professor Saintsbury calls 
it, a “ fancy ” which “ remained for some time.” Gilbert’s 
wonderful rhyming activity continued down to the 
present generation. The cleverest verse writers of to-day 
carry on the Calverley tradition, as Punch shows every 
week. And the ballade is not dead. 

Our present study is therefore not confined to a 
fashion of the late ’seventies but embraces all the nonsense 
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of the fifty years 1865-1915. Roughly speaking, there 
are two kinds of nonsense. Plato was very fond of saying 
that love is a sort of madness and that philosophy is a sort 
of love. We need not therefore be surprised to find that 
most of the nonsense of those years was either erotic 
nonsense or academic nonsense. Lovers* Lane and 
College Street are the chief haunts of nonsense. 

The cleverest English writer of the Lovers’ Lane 
sort of nonsense is Sir W. S. Gilbert. Love is the central 
theme of almost all his plays, which teem with “ ballads, 
songs, and snatches.” From this profusion it is difficult 
to make a selection, for all his songs are spirited and clever. 
Hannah’s ballad in “The Witch’s Curse” will serve our 
purpose as well as any : 

There grew a little flower 
’Neath a great oak tree ; 

When the tempest ’gan to lower 
Little heeded she: 

No need had she to cower, 

For she dreaded not its power— 

She was happy in the bower 

Of her great oak tree ! 

Sing hey, 

Lackaday! 

Let the tears fall free 

For the pretty little flower and the great oak tree ! 

When she found that he was fickle, 

Was that great oak tree, 

She was in a pretty pickle, 

As she well might be— 

But his gallantries were mickle 
For Death followed with his sickle, 

And her tears began to trickle 
For her great oak tree! 

Sing hey, 

Lackaday! 

Let the tears fall free 

For the pretty little flower and the great oak tree I 

Said she, “ He loved me never. 

Did that great oak tree, 

But I’m neither rich nor clever, 

And so why should he ? 
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But though fate our fortunes sever, 

To be constant I’ll endeavour, 

Ay, for ever and for ever, 

To my great oak tree ! ” 

Sing hey. 

Lackaday! 

Let the tears fall free 

For the pretty little flower and the great oak tree! 

This is of course nonsense. But with what unction is 
it articulated ! To Ingoldsby’s wonderful power of talking 
nonsense about anything under (or on, or in, or above) the 
sun, Gilbert adds something of Tennyson’s power of beauti¬ 
ful diction and much of Swinburne’s power over the melo¬ 
dies of metre and a very great deal of Byron’s marvellous 
skill in rhyme. Add to these charms that of Sullivan’s 
music and you have a very real danger of the tears falling 
free for the pretty little flower and the great oak tree. 

A notable achievement surely ! But the British reader 
insists on taking hihiself seriously. The result is, as 
Professor Tyrrell has told us, that genius like that of 
Gilbert is excluded from the Valhalla of the poets. 

Locker-Lampson’s Lyra Elegantiarmn, a collection of 
brilliant verses by various writers, appeared in 1867 and 
belongs therefore to that remarkable decade of which I 
have spoken. His' own versifying is very clever; he 
writes the lightest of light verse and is, like Gilbert, a 
master of the short line. 

Those simpletons who squeeze 

Their extremities to please 
Mandarins, 

Would positively flinch 

From venturing to pinch 
Geraldine’s. 

His Jester*s Plea is an apologia for the kind of verse 
which we are now considering : - - 

I wish we better understood 
The tax that poets levy ; 

I know the Muse is very good, 

I think she’s rather heavy : 

She now compounds for winning ways 
By morals of the sternest; 

Methinks the lays of nowadays 
Are painfully in earnest. 
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When wisdom halts, I humbly try 
To make the most of folly; 

If Pallas be unwilling, 1 

Prefer to flirt with Polly ; 

To quit the goddess for the maid 
Seems low in lofty musers ; 

But Pallas is a haughty jade— 

And beggars can’t be choosers. 

The revival of the ballade^ which, according to Gosse, 
is “with the exception of the sonnet, the noblest of the 
artificial forms of verse cultivated in English literature,” 
demands some attention. In an essay published in 1877 
Gosse advocated the policy of cultivating fixed forms of 
verse other than the sonnet, urging that “ the severity of 
the plan and the rich and copious recurrence of the rhyme 
serve the double end of repelling the incompetent work¬ 
man and stimulating the competent.” The ballade form 
was simultaneously (and independently) adopted by 
Swinburne, Lang, Dobson, Henley, Gosse himself and 
several other writers. A recent critic says that this 
school “permanently raised the standard of technique in 
English verse.” The ballade is still a favourite form of 
English and American versifiers. An example of it is 
given at the end of this article. 

Turn we now to Nonsense of the academic sort. 
Academic nonsense has of course been written by academi¬ 
cians of every age. But not till the age of Gilbert and 
Galverley did it reach that perfection of form, that 
charming “severity of plan” of which Gosse spoke. 
For Gilbert is a scholar as well as a ladies’ man. 

He’s a great Arithmetician who can demonstrate with ease 
That two and two are three, or five, or anything you please. 

An eminent Logician who can make it clear to yau 

That black is white—when looked at from the proper point of view; 

A marvellous Philologist who’ll undertake to show 

That “ yes ” is but another and a neater form of “ no.” 

But the two great representatives of The Under¬ 
graduate are C. S. Galverley and J. K. Stephen, poets, 
parodists, and translators. Gowper once said: “Every 
man conversant with verse-making knows, and knows by 
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painful experienpe, that the familiar style is of all styles 
the most difficult to succeed in. To make verse speak the 
language of prose without being prosaic, to marshal 
the words of it in such an order as they might naturally 
take in falling from the lips of an extempore speaker, yet 
without meanness, harmoniously, elegantly, and without 
seeming to displace a syllable for the sake of rhyme, is 
one of the most arduous tasks a poet can undertake.” 
That is the task which G. S. Galverley and J. K. Stephen 
undertook and accomplished. Quotations are useless 
here for in these writers each poem is so perfect a unity 
that to select is to destroy. 

Nonsense-writing w^as one side of the astounding 
versatility of Andrew Lang. It would be difficult to describe 
his place in the literary world of last generation more 
aptly than did the following lines published in one of the 
student magazines in Oxford 

You ask me, Fresher, who it is 
Who rhymes, researches, and reviews, 

Who sometimes writes like Genesis 
And sometimes for the Daily News, 

Who jests in words that angels use 
And is most solemn with most slang. 

Who’s who, who’s which and which is whose, 

Who can it be but Andrew Lang ? 

Of all his ballades perhaps the best is his Ballade of 
Primitive Man. I quote it in full 

He lived in a cave by the seas. 

He lived upon oysters and foes. 

But his list of forbidden degrees 
An extensive morality shows ; 

Geological evidence goes 
To prove he had never a pan. 

But he shaved with a shell when he chose, 

’ Twas the manner of Primitive Man ! 

He worshipped the rain and the breeze. 

He worshipped the river that flows. 

And the Dawn, and the Moon, and the trees. 

And bogies, and serpents, and crows ; 

He buried the dead with their toes 
Tucked up, an original plan. 

Till their knees came right under their nose, 

’Twas the manner of Primitive Man ! 
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His communal wives, at his ease, 

He would curb with occasional blows ; 

Or his state had a queen, like the bees 
(As another philosopher trows): 

When he spoke it was never in prose. 

But he sang in a strain that would scan. 

For (to doubt it, perchance, were morose) 

’Twas the manner of Primitive Man ! 

Max, proudly your Aryans pose. 

But their rigs they undoubtedly ran. 

For as every Darwinian knows, 

’Twas the manner of Primitive Man ! 

Even in 1916, amid the tumult of war, there are many 
who follow the manner of Primitive Man in preferring 
metrical to unmetrical speech. Punch has shown us that 
the Muse of Nonsense flourishes in the most unlikely 
places. Long may she flourish ! 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS. 



INDIA: HER PRESENT AND HER 

FUTURE. 

BY SIR D. M. HAMILTON. 


VT^HEN India crossed the Kala-pani to fight the 
Empire’s battles in France and in Egypt, in 
Mesopotamia and East Africa, she burned her boats behind 
her. She cannot go back. She dare not stand still. She 
must go forward. India has proved her loyalty to the 
Empire on the bloody fields of war ; it is for the Empire 
now to prove still further its loyalty to India, in the fields 
of peaceful progress. For India does not yet occupy the 
position in the Empire or in the world which a land of 
315,000,000 of people ought to occupy. If numbers counted 
India would be the Empire, but she is still a land of ciphers, 
poor in the good things of life ; and while the fortunes of 
three-fourths of her people are summed up in the figure 0, 
India will have to beg her way into the Imperial confer¬ 
ence, to sit under the round table, not at it. India is in 
the Empire, but not of it. That is her status now, but it 
ought not to be her status much longer—the time has come 
for “the great push.” 

I am told it is dangerous to push on too fast in the 
unchanging East. To that I say, the unchanging East is 
fast changing, and there is more danger in going slow. 
The world moves and the anarchist moves, and if India 
does not move more quickly than she has done in the past 
she will be left behind. 

The Indian soldier will return from the wars a changed 
man. He has begun to think. He has seen the world, 
and he will want his place therein. He has fought gallantly 
alongside the gallant Anzacs, and around their camp fires 
they have doubtless compared notes and talabs. He may 
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have heard that in Canada the Sirkar is reserving twenty 
million acres of land for soldiers, and lending them £100 
apiece ; and he wonders what his Sirkar is going to do for 
him ; how many biggahs of land will he get; how many 
rupees will the Sirkar lend him to buy bullocks and seed ? 
Ram Singh has become a politician, and the soldier politi¬ 
cian is a man to be studied. 

We have given India peace ; but we have not yet 
given her power, - the power to rise in the human scale. 
India is four-fifths of the Empire ; but has not one-fifth of 
its strength. While four-fifths of the Empire remain weak, 
the Empire is shorn of four-fifths of its strength. Weak in 
education, weak in medicine, weak in sanitation, weak in 
political power ; and the weakness in all these is due to 
weakness in Finance more than to anything else. 

India is the sickly elephant of the Empire, the Colo¬ 
nies are the frisky pet lambs. The Canadian Government 
is appropriating £50,000,000 for war. How much is the 
Indian Government appropriating either for war or 
peace ? Australia with five millions of people is this year 
raising £20,000,000 for war, and spending nearly as much 
again on public works, while India, to square her budget, 
has cut down her railway bill to £3,000,000 and docked 
£700,000 from her poor little education bill of five or six 
millions sterling. 

Snowed up as she is for half the year, are the resources 
of Canada and her eight millions of people greater than 
those of the East ? Is there no drought in Australia ? 
Two years ago the want of rain cost Australia eleven 
millions of sheep. Great Britain can raise £5,000,000 a day 
for war. India with seven times the population can 
hardly borrow £5,000,000 a year for peace. India with her 
’315,000,000 of people ought to be able to engage Germany 
singlehanded and thrash her, but she has no money either 
for war or for peace. Money is Power, and modern money 
is Credit, of which India has little or none; and a people 
without Credit are a people without a present or a future. 
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How is it that in the year of our Lord 1916, after 
a hundred years of British rule and under a Government 
the most humane in the world, India is so bare of credit 
and of cash ? Mainly it is because Government has over¬ 
looked the first principle of political economy. 

“Political economy, considered as a branch of the 
science of a statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct 
objects: Firsts to provide a plentiful revenue or subsis¬ 
tence for the people, or more properly to enable them to 
provide such a revenue or subsistence for themselves; 
and, Secondly^ to supply the state or commonwealth with 
a revenue sufficient for the public services. It proposes 
to enrich both the people and the sovereign. ” 

So wrote Adam Smith 140 years ago, but Govern¬ 
ment has read Adam Smith backwards. The first object 
of its political economy has been to square its own budget 
rather than to enable the people to square theirs. It has 
enabled the people to provide a plentiful revenue not for 
themselves but for others. What the people have sown, 
the sowcar and trader have reaped ; and so the second 
object of political economy, like the first, is also afar off. 
The state or commonwealth is not yet supplied with a 
revenue sufficient for the public services. The national 
purse is empty for peace as for war, and will remain empty 
until the purses of the people are first filled in accordance 
with the first principle of political economy. 

Russia understands this, and that she means to follow 
the teaching of Adam Smith is clear from a recent speech 
of the Russian Finance Minister as reported in the Times 
Supplement of 29th April 1916. 

“Under such conditions we must needs devote the 
most serious attention to the question of the further course 
of our financial policy. There may here be two paths— 
one of them consists solely in concern for the Budget 
well-being. Entry upon this path pledges us to the adop¬ 
tion of the most insistent taxation measures which shall 
aim at the attainment of a balancing of the Budget without 
deficit at the earliest possible moment. Pursuance of this 
principal aim necessitates, under the threat of approaching 
deficits, the maintenance of the most rigid economy in all 
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branches of the State life. There is however another path; 
organization of finances may be regulated not in dependence 
upon the speediest attainment of the well-being of,the Treasury 
but by the consideration for the growth of the popular welfare 
and the development of productive forces.* In pursuing this 
end it is essential to dwell only upon those taxes that do 
not injure the paying capacity of the population. There 
is no need to fear new expenses if they are productive. 
What is chiefly wanted is to open up a wide avenue for 
the economic independence of the population free from 
unnecessary fiscal tutelage. 

Faith in the profound capacity of the Russian people 
and the huge and as yet far from utilized natural resources 
of the country must strengthen our conviction that Russia 
is undergoing only temporary difficulties and that after 
the war a sober Russia, rich and mighty in a short time, 
will be able to cope with the problems that confront her 
and reply to those demands which the State will prefer 
upon the inhabitants The Government deems that only this 
last path—the path of wide development of the productive forces 
of the country—is a correct one for our financial and economic 
policy, and under such conditions the solution of the problems 
which arise before us in the domain of the State husbandry 
must be regulated in connexion with the realization of an 
extensive and a well-thought-out plan of economic measures 
far transcending the limits of jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Finance alone. This plan is now being drafted in the 
proper Departments.” 

In making the budgets of the people her first care, 
Russia is choosing the right path, the path laid down by 
Adam Smith, the path of common sense ; for no Govern¬ 
ment will ever get a revenue sufficient for the public 
services, from a people who have neither credit nor cash. 
India would rejoice to hear that her rulers also were now 
“drafting in the proper departments a well-thought-out 
plan of economic measures far transcending the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Finance alone.” It is 
to the organization of the finances of the people that 
Russia looks for the fulfilment of her transcendent plans. 
While Russia plans and pushes is India to “wait and 
see 9 ” 


The italics are mine. 
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One hundred and forty years ago the finger of Adam 
Smith pointed to the weak spot in British rule and the 
finger of Sir Edward Maclagan points to the same danger 
spot to-day. 

In 1775 ADAM SMITH wrote: 

“ In Bengal money is frequently lent to farmers at 
40, 50 and 60 per cent, and the succeeding crop is mort¬ 
gaged for the payment. . . . Such enormous usury must 
in its turn eat up the greater part of the profits.” 

In 1915 SIR EDWARD MACLAGAN wrote: 

“ The moneylenders’ rates we have found in many 
places to be as much as 38, 48 and 60 per cent, per 
annum.” 

Financially, the people stand where they did at the 
commencement of British rule. Is it wise to leave them 
standing there any longer? The great industry of four- 
fifths of the Empire still without a banking system, 
250,000,000 of people without credit or cash. The sowcar*s 
reef is the rock on which India lies stranded, and until the 
ship of State with its huge living freight is afloat on the 
silver sea of Credit, India will never reach the haven of 
peace and plenty and power. We have given the people a 
railway system which removes their surplus crops, but we 
have not yet given them a banking system to bring back 
the price. The world takes the surplus crops, the sowcar and 
the trader take the money, and the devil takes the people. 
And now we read that at the opening of the Benares 
University the Viceroy declared it to be the policy of 
Government “to do all within its power and means, to 
multiply the number of universities throughout India, 
realizing that the greatest boon the Government can 
give India is a difl'usion of higher education through the 
creation of new universities.” 

Indian boons are a byword. The boon that India 
wants is Money, or rather, I should say, a banking system 
which will create and provide the people and the Govern¬ 
ment with that modern form of money called Credit. Let 
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more universities come in due time, but until the country 
can absorb the product of those already existing the time 
for more is not yet. To turn out still larger numbers of 
highly trained young men to sing the song of the shirtless 
is to multiply unemployment and unrest. The want of 
credit among the masses is, I believe, a chief cause of un¬ 
employment and unrest among the classes. Multiply 
credit among the masses and you multiply employment and 
peace for all. Credit is purchasing power, and an increase 
in the purchasing power of 315.000,000 of people will start 
the greatest trade boom the world has ever seen, and 
create employment for man and beast. 

Twelve months ago, when I advocated the more rapid 
development of credit among the masses by an enlarge¬ 
ment of the co-operative credit staff, I was told by an 
eminent retired Indian administrator that Festina lente was 
the wisest watchword for India, which, in official English, 
means “Wait and See.” I have waited and watched, and 
what do I sec?—750,000 co-operative members enrolled in 
eleven years. Considered in relation to the staff employed 
the result is remarkable, and reflects the greatest credit on 
the Indian Civil Service and its assistants; but considered 
in relation to 315,000,000 of people, the 750,000 are a drop 
in the ocean of Indian humanity. And what about the 
capital commanded by the 750,000 ? I understand it to be 
£5,000,000. Lever’s Soap commands more. I have said 
there is more danger in going slow than in going faster, 
and that if India does not move more quickly she will be 
left behind. Let us again see what the great northern 
power is doing. Here is an extract from an article which 
appeared in the Times Russian Supplement of 25th March 
1916 by Vladimir Savitsky, Secretary of the Russo-British 
Chamber of Commerce 

“Of recent years the growth of the co-operative 
movement has proceeded exceptionally rapidly; co-oper¬ 
ation is ever more widely and deeply penetrating into the 
economic life of the country, and ever new types of co¬ 
operative societies are springing up. It is interesting to 
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note the formation of such societies among the Ostiaks in 
the depths of the Narym region, among the Karanagaits of 
the Terek province—the inhabitants of which are only just 
beginning to pass from a nomadic to a stationary form of 
life—and among the Bouriats of the Trans-Baikal province. 

“How widely co-operation has taken hold upon the 
masses themselves can best be attested by a series of indivi¬ 
dual examples depicting the significance of co-operation 
in the life of some region or other of illimitable Russia. 
In the Kostroma province, for example, rural co-operation 
embraces 33 per cent, of all householders of the province. 
In Yaroslav province the percentage of householders 
united through co-operative organization has already risen 
to 50, while in Tula province it amounts to 65. 

“ In absolute numbers the significance of co-operation 
for individual regions is shown as follows ;—In Orel pro¬ 
vince, for example, co-operation embraces 244,000 
persons, in Tambov 293,620, and in the region of the Don 
Cossacks 350,000. 

“In Russia at the present time there is a total of 
more than 35,000 co-operative societies, and according 
to numbers Russia will soon occupy first place in this 
movement. Already in membership, which is close upon 
12,000,000, she has overtaken all western countries. 
Reckoning an average family, whose head is a member of 
a society, at from four to five persons, we find that the 
number of inhabitants interested in co-operation amounts 
to between 40 and 50 millions, i.^., about one-third of the 
population. But independently of the number of members, 
Russian co-operation, judged by its economic turnover, 
is impressive. The turnover of loan and savings and credit 
associations on July 1-14, 1914, amounted to 773,162,600 
roubles (£81,600,000), while the associations had capital 
of their own amounting to 96,000,000 roubles (£10,130,000), 
Governmental resources amounting to 48,000,000 roubles 
(£5,060,000), and other funds placed at their disposal 
amounting to 48,700,000 roubles (£5,140,000). 

“ The budget of all the co-operations of Russia totals 
many milliards of roubles exceeds the budget of all 
Russian towns. Zemstvos, and industrial organizations, 
and is less only than the State Budget. 

“The Moscow People’s Bank, ever increasing its turn¬ 
over, is becoming the recognized all-Russia centre in the 
business of purchasing articles of productive consumption 
and the sale of agricultural products and articles of 
handicraft. 
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“The*war has not disturbed Russian co-operation; 
on the contrary, it has given it a fresh impetus towards 
further development, and in connexion with the mobiliza¬ 
tion of the country the co-operations are serving the cause 
of Imperial defence. They succour refugees, care for 
the families of Reservists, supply the population and the 
Army with food products, and purvey clothing and 
munitions for the Army. The common cause has 
strengthened the desire of the co-operations for closer 
union. 

“The co-operative association has now reached the 
village—the centre of all public life. Upon the association 
the Zemstvo relies in its undertakings ; to the association 
the State appeals when it wishes to summon the people 
to the task of State defence ; the association in the village 
is now the most energetic vehicle of cultural enterprises, 

“ In the near future it is proposed to promulgate a 
new law in accordance with which will be established 
a simplified procedure for the creation of co-operative 
societies in place of the existing one, which is attended 
with numerous complicated formalities, and there is 
no doubt that then the co-operative movement will attain 
still wider scope.” 

Not satisfied with the enormous progress of the last 
few years, the Russian Government intends to give the 
co-operative movement still wider scope. If India waits 
much longer she will see Ivan Ivanovitch pass into 
the sunlight, while Gopal Das remains groping in the 
darkness. 

If India is to catch up and keep abreast of the world 
SEE AND GO must be her motto. “ Where there is 
no vision the people perish. ” For what is India waiting ? 
Is it for money from Whitehall ? If Whitehall could not 
find money enough for India’s needs, in the green tree 
when it was plentiful and cheap, how will she find it in 
the dry when it is so scarce and dear ? To look to White¬ 
hall for money is to lean on a broken reed. India must 
develop her own financial system, and the only sound way 
to do so is to develop the finances of the people—to build 
from the foundation upwards. The way is plain. It only 
wants men. In Sir Edward Maclagan’s report he gives 
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the number of men employed on co-operative credit work 
as 267. Applying this figure to India’s 750,000 villages, 
at least 10,000 men are wanted. Here is a grand outlet 
for the pick of India’s youth. If the universities can 
supply men who will build up the Indian Empire on a 
sound foundation by organizing the credit of the people, 
an increase in their number will be justified. Will 
Government give the young men the chance? “Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war.” The men 
are ready for the fight, and the money too, —lying dead 
in the Gold Standard and Paper Currency reserves of the 
Government. 

The war has proved the gold standard reserve to be 
a relic of the dark ages. Great Britain is settling her 
adverse trade balance of hundreds of millions sterlin<^ with 
paper—I.O.U.’s in the form of Treasury bills and exche¬ 
quer bonds, American shares, etc., etc. India can settle 
her paltry adverse balance of ten millions in the same way, 
and pay olf the bills when the trade balance turns as it 
always does. Are India’s scraps of paper made in Ger¬ 
many? Is the credit of her Government so poor that it 
cannot be trusted to pay sixteenpence in the rupee on a 
trumpery temporary sterling debt which may or may not 
arise once in ten years ? Has the time not come when the 
Government of India might take over from Whitehall the 
management of the £26,000,000 which is lying in London 
partly dead and partly lent to ail and sundry but the people 
of India, whose money it is, and who need it most ? And 
there are millions more lying dead in the paper currency 
reserve. Fifty years ago the Government of the time 
invested 40 to 50 per cent, of the reserve, whereas of 
late years only half this percentage has been invested. 

On the strength of the money now available in these 
two reserves, Government can safely issue straight away 
as least fifty millions of credit, and a small share of the 
money, if spent in giving employment to a few thousands 
of the pick of India’s youth, would create hundreds of 
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millions more. In the death of the sowcar India will find 
life. In the development of the people’s finances she will 
find her banking system, and the Government will find all 
the money it wants for the public services,—for irrigation, 
education, railways, medicine, etc., etc. Without the 
development of the credit of the people she will remain 
poor and blind and naked. 

“ Money,” said Adam Smith, referring to gold and 
silver, is the most unprofitable part of the national 
capital, ” but do not let Government make it more unprofit¬ 
able than it is by locking it up. Movement means 
growth and life, stagnation means death and decay. 

More than twenty years ago, in its Statistical Atlas, 
the Government of India wrote these words, which I would 
commend to the Government of to-day 

“ The whole country being built up^ as it were, of five-acre 
bricks, it is found that all administrative problems, however 
intricate, can be resolved into factors in which the five-acre unit, 
and the prosperity of the five-acre holder, is the most important 
one of all,** 

In India’s 750,000 villages the bricks still lie scattered 
and broken, and until they are gathered and united, India’s 
great temple will never rise to grace the Empire and bless 
the world. Three years ago the King laid the foundation, 
stone of new Delhi, but the foundations of the INDIA that 
is to be, are not yet well and truly laid. Will His Majesty 
give India’s young men the chance to fulfil the dream of 
Akbar, by laying the foundations and building the temple 
of India’s great Co-operative Commonwealth, in which the 
many will be ONE. 

Well, 1 dreamed 
That stone by stone I reared a sacred fane, 

A Temple, neither Pagod, Mosque nor Church, 

But leader, simpler, always open-door’d 

To every breath from Heaven, and Truth and Peace 

And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein.—Tennyson, 

D. M. HAMILTON. 



NATIONALITY.-!. 

BY R. N. GILCHRIST, M.A. 

jLTlSTORIGAL WRITERS of future ages, especially his- 
torians of culture, will undoubtedly have to ascribe 
very considerable importance to the nineteenth century. 
Even contemporary observers, though their view is neces> 
sarily limited, can say with comparative safety that the 
nineteenth has contributed more to civilisation than any 
other century ; and granted that the view of a present day 
writer cannot extend beyond that frontier of time which 
will not exist for posterity, nevertheless such a writer with 
a casual coup d'oeil can bring before his mind a list of very 
notable contributions to culture made by that century, 
contributions which will have an essential part in giving 
guidance to the future development of society. If one 
were asked to select the most important and most abiding 
elements of development in the nineteenth century, one 
would not be far wrong in answering in one word—Revo¬ 
lutions. Every schoolboy nowadays is familiar with the 
phrase “ Industrial Revolution.” That revolution has, in 
the space of a few generations, completely transformed our 
ways of living. It has profoundly affected the greatest and 
the smallest, the most cultured and the most rude. That 
revolution, brought about by inventions and the use of 
machinery with the resultant growth of big cities, huge 
industrial and commercial enterprises, and easy trans¬ 
continental communication, is so familiar to us moderns 
that we readily forget that it is a modern development. 
It is an established fact, essentially a nineteenth century 
product, and the modern world has been conditioned in 
most of its relations by it. The Industrial Revolution, too, 
has been a parent revolution—with a large and ever- 
increasing family of noisy, unruly small revolutions. 
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Side by side has gone another revolution. Its origins 
were almost contemporaneous with the origins of the 
machinery revolution, and its course has been interlinked, 
both in causes and effects, with the other. But it has not 
had the honour or benefit of being definitely christened 
and therefore clearly demarcated from other revolutions. 
It may well be called the Political Revolution; and this 
Political Revolution is nothing else than the introduction 
into the field of practical politics of the principle of 
nationality. Greek, Roman, English and French Revolu¬ 
tions are mere incidents as compared with this master 
revolution. It has been practically a universal political 
earthquake, and the present gigantic European struggle is, 
as it were, a semi-localised seismological disturbance, as 
the physicists would say, of great magnitude. Revolutions, 
then, I think we are justified in saying, are the chief 
contributions of the nineteenth century to the course of 
culture : on the one side, the Industrial Revolution,— 
machinery and its results—mainly material; on the other, 
the Political Revolution —nationality and its results—mainly 
spiritual. 

I propose in this paper to give a short sketch of the 
principle of nationality as shown in the present European 
conflict. The various historical questions affecting the 
nationalities involved I must pass by: they are matters for 
several separate papers. I merely wish to extract from 
the welter of warring states the elements of nationality. 

The active principle of nationality is little over a 
century old ; but nationalities lived and fought before then. 
The peculiar geographical position of our own country led 
to national fusion centuries ago, though even to-day in the 
British Nation are several clearly marked nationalities. 
Before the nineteenth century several modern nations had 
been established on a basis of nationality—notably France, 
Holland and Spain. But till the end of the eighteenth 
century nationalities as such were completely ignored in 
high politics. Kingdoms were regarded as so much 
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territory, transferable at will by the owner-monarch. The 
old mediaeval notions of Rulership and Ownership were 
conjoined in the dynastical wars of the eighteenth century 
and previous centuries. Princesses carried monarchies as 
their wedding portions, with the result that under one 
monarch might be the most heterogeneous collection of 
races, creeds and civilisations. Nationality—now a sacred 
spiritual principle—was as yet unborn, in fact we may justly 
say that before the nineteenth century nations were not 
born. State battled with state but behind the states was 
not the spontaneity of unified will-power which really 
makes a nation. How then did the principle of nationality 
emerge ? 

Besides the general rise in enlightenment and the 
growth of individual independence characteristic of the last 
two centuries there are two historical events which may be 
marked out as bringing about this new idea. The one was 
the Partition of Poland : the other the French Revolution. 
Both of these movements were intimately connected with 
the rights and position of dynasties. Poland had an elective 
kingship, but her neighbours had autocratic hereditary 
monarchies which were, as her neighbours considered, 
endangered by the close contiguity of the democratic 
principle of election. Poland was therefore divided in an 
act which stands out as one of the most immoral in history. 
The division was followed by oppression, and oppression in 
the case of the Poles (and in many other cases) has merely 
tanned the flame of nationality. The French Revolution 
was not primarily a matter of nationality : for France 
was already settled on lines of nationality. It was social 
primarily, but the national idea went hand in hand with 
the social. For one thing, the Revolutionists showed 
scant respect for dynasties by beheading a king. Further, 
they threw the old social order to the winds and decided to 
start anew, and in their statement of principles of political 
life, they learned from Poland and declared for the rights 
of nationality. The theory of nationality in fact flowed 
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directly from the theory of the Revolution. Rousseau’s 
theory of the volonte yenerale implied the doctrine of the 
rights of nationality. As John Stuart Mill put it, one could 
hardly know what any portion of the human race should 
be free to do, if not to determine with whom to associate 
themselves in political union. Rousseauism gave impetus 
to both democracy and nationality, and the recognition 
of the triumph of democracy in France was at once a 
powerful fillip to nationality. The elFects of the new 
spirit were meagre if not quite negative at the time. Less 
than a generation later the Congress of Berlin re-mapped 
Europe with a ruler and set-square, irrespective of national 
boundaries. But France still led either by her own revolu¬ 
tions or by her sympathies. Greece, Bohemia, Italy, the 
Magyars fought, bled and won or lost on national principles. 
England was a passive observer for years and years, 
though the national support for Italy and Greece especially 
could not be misjudged. The gospel of Mazzini was at last 
accepted in real earnest in August, 1914. 

Before proceeding to the national issues of the present 
war, I must first try to settle a very vexed question, viz., 
what is nationality ? Nationality is a very refractory term 
to bring within the clear limits of a definition. Several 
causes contribute to this difficulty of definition. Firstly, the 
term is vague in itself. Nationality is not something fixed, 
something on which one can lay one’s finger. Secondly, 
in scientific books and papers on the ^subject there is 
considerable confusion of terminology, especially regarding 
the words ‘ ‘ nation ” and ‘ ‘ nationality. ” This long standing 
confusion in English is, especially in text-books, often made 
more confounded by an additional source of trouble, which 
comes from Germany. In the German language there is a 
word nation which, however, does not express the same 
meaning as the same English word. The English equi¬ 
valent for the German nation is nationality. The English 
word nation in spite of the old casual practice and the 
argued persistence of some writers (e.g,, Willoughby in 
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his Nature of the State') has definitely a political signification, 
which the Germans denote by the word volk^ which is 
usually translated into English as people. The English word 
people (as also the French peuple) has its nearest German 
equivalent in nation^ the English word nation having its 
parallel in the German word usually translated people. 
The Germans have etymology on their side in the ethnic 
sense of their word nation (from natus, born). But the 
English language has given nation and nationality distinct 
meanings, and there is no reason to confuse issues simply 
because of etymology. Science demands as exact defini¬ 
tions as possible and if on the one hand popular usage is 
vague and often wrong, on the other hand there is no 
reason to divorce scientific from popular usage in words, 
except (as in the present case to a certain extent) when 
absolutely necessary. 

In English there are several terms very near in mean¬ 
ing to nationality, and as a preliminary it is necessary to 
clear the air by mentioning them and marking them off from 
each other. The words I refer to especially are race^ state 
(and government^ nation and nationality. 

Race is a term used to represent certain broad distinc¬ 
tions between men. We speak, for example, of aii 
Englishman differing from a Chinaman by race. The 
science of races—ethnology, has its own methods of 
determining races—craniometry, etc.—but for our present 
purposes we may simply say that it is a broad distinction 
based on the features and languages of mankind. Race 
has no political signification. The term state is used to 
denote the sovereign unity of a number of people settled 
in a fixed territory and organised in one government. State 
is the idea of which government is the actual fact. Nation 
is very near in meaning to state : but it is more. It is the 
state plus something else: the state looked at from a 
certain point of view— viz.^ that of the unity of (he people 
organised in one state. Thus we speak of the British 
Nation, meaning the British people organised in one state 
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and acting spontaneously as one unity. On the other hand 
we should hesitate to speak of the Austro-Hungarian nation^ 
though we can speak perfectly correctly of the Austro- 
Hungary state. There is not that requisite unity of spirit 
in the Austro-Hungarian union to make it a nation. This 
distinction of nation and nationality is of paramount 
importance, largely because it has not been observed till 
quite recently in the literature on the subject. John 
Stuart Mill whose chapter on Nationality—in his Represent 
tative Government is a locus classicus gives a good lead to 
thinkers in giving clear ideas on both the subject and name 
of nationality, but even in Mill the distinction between 
nation and nationality is not brought out. Though the 
profoundest of English modern political thinkers, T. H. 
Green, does not deal directly with the subject of nation¬ 
ality, in his Principal of Political Obligation he gives one 
or two very apposite passages regarding the meaning 
of the word nation (vide Principles of Political 
Obligation^ p. 171). “The Nation,” he says, “underlies 
the state,” and again he characterises the state as “the 
nation organised in a certain way ” and he goes on to say, 
the members of a nation “ in their corporate or associated 
action are animated by the certain passions arising out of 
their organisation.” Till recently nation and nationality 
have been used interchangeably : but it is far better to use 
them—indeed many present day scientific writers do—as 
two separate terms. As yet the unfortunate thing about 
their separation is that they have to share the common 
adjectival form “national.” They both have the same 
root natuSi born (which shows a racial substratum of 
meaning), but the one, nation^ has definitely become 
political in meaning, the other, nationality^ while it also has 
a certain political content, lays emphasis on the root 
meaning of common birth and other common elements 
(language, traditions, etc.), usually accompanying common 
birth. Nationality is a spiritual sentiment or principle 
arising among a number of people usually of the same"' 
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race, resident on the same territory, sharing a common 
language, the same religion, similar history and traditions, 
common interests, with common political association, and 
common ideals of political unity. Territory, race, language, 
history and traditions, religion, common interests, common 
political associations, common hopes of political unity— 
these are the elements on which nationality is based. 
They are the elements of nationality, be it noted, not 
nationality itself, which is a spiritual principle supervening 
when some or all of these elements are present. Not all of 
these elements taken together, not any one of them or not 
any combination of them will make nationality. Not one 
of the elements is absolutely essential: nor are ail of 
them taken together essential. But every nationality has 
as basis some of them but it must never be forgotten that 
the basis is of no avail whatsoever, unless the spiritual 
principle or sentiment grows on it as ivy on a tree. The 
physical element must be accompanied by the spiritual; 
otherwise there is a body but no soul. 

Our distinction of state, nation and nationality may 
now be made clear by saying that the nation is the state plus 
nationality. Every nationality either has been a state 
(as the Scotch) or aspires to be a state, whether a new 
state or the rehabilitation of a previously existing state (as 
the Poles or Czechs). A nationality may be none the less 
real though it does not wish to become a complete organic 
state. Scotland for example, does not wish severance from 
the British nation. The cry for Scottish home rule is 
confined to a few faddists ; none the less the Scotchman is 
one of the most distinct persons in the world as regards his 
nationality. It may be said, however, that a nationality 
which rests on its past glories and does not wish to be a 
distinct state is in the process of being lost, or of being 
fused in a greater whole. The Scotch may be said to be in 
the process of beingTused in ** British ” nationality. The 
Americanism “Britisher” already supplants to a large 
extent, to members of other nations at least, the older 
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distinction of English, Scotch and Welsh^^ The preserva¬ 
tion of nationality depends on the preservation of the 
social and political institutions of the populations forming 
the nationality. These may be preserved without absolute 
autonomy. A federal system which harmonises the desire 
for self-government with the fact of dependence on a 
wider state may fully satisfy national needs. 

I have mentioned in detail the chief ingredients of the 
national mixture, but I must indulge to some further 
explanation and illustration. Common residence on 
common territory is a very usual accompaniment of 
nationality, but it is by no means either essential or 
universal. A population living together, definitely settled 
on a given territory, will naturally tend to have a 
uniformity of culture and experiences, or conversely, a 
population living in the cyclopean “ dispersed state ” will 
more likely form groups with different experiences and 
purposes, and thus prevent the growth of the “ friendship; ” 
so essential to national fusion. Continued residence on a 
fixed territory is rightly set down by most writers as one of 
the first elements of nationality. It is essential indeed to 
the growth of nationality, but it is not essential to the 
continuance of national feeling. A nomadic tribe cannot 
form a nationality so long as it is nomadic ; but if it settles 
down for a long period and develops, it may become 
distinctly national. If this nationality by any chance 
resumes its wandering quite probably it will preserve its 
nationality. A glance at the existing nationalities of the 
world will show first, that most nationalities have a given 
territory, the territory and nationality giving their names 
to each other (Scotland for the Scots, Denmark for the 
Danes, France for the French, etc.), secondly, that there 
are many nationalities distinctly marked as such which 
have not achieved this ideal of a country of their own 
(as the Slovaks, Slovenes, and Ruthenians in Austria- 
Hungary), and thirdly, that several nationalities are 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the world. 
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This last point shows that common residence on common 
territory must not be regarded as either a universal 
characteristic of nationality, or essential to its vitality, 
migration does not affect nationality. An Englishman, 
Scotchman or Irishman is English, Scotch or Irish from 
China to Peru. The Jews again have preserved their 
nationality in spite of their dispersion. The Czechs are 
as active nationally in the United States as they are in 
Bohemia, their home. So also are the Slovaks. One of 
the biggest and most clearly marked European national¬ 
ities, the Poles—are almost as dispersed as the Jews 
(though they have still a Poland), yet the Pole keeps his 
nationality in alien environment, even to the third and 
fourth generation. Dispersion may very easily lead to 
extinction of nationality, especially if the members of the 
nationality come into contact with a more virile culture. 
A weak nationality always tends to be swallowed up by a 
stronger. Its culture disappears, or is assimilated by the 
stronger one. Unless the numbers forming a nationality 
are sufficiently strong to transplant their own home lives, 
their nationality is in a parlous state. The United States 
furnishes a good example of how cultures are fused. The 
second or third generation of Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthenians 
or even Germans become thorough-going Americans. 

One of the most universal fundamentals of nationality 
is community of race. This unity of race is indeed 
characteristic of most nationalities) but here again one 
must not be too ready to make it an unqualified necessity 
of national solidarity. For one thing modern races are so 
mixed that it is difficult to say what is one race and what 
is another race. Even the science of races, Ethnology, 
gives no undisputed theory of races. Opinions on many 
racial questions among experts is, in even leading questions, 
confusedly divided. The racial bond of nationality 
however need not be so exact as the science of races 
demands. Belief in a common origin, either real or 
fictitious, is a bond of nationality. Every nationality has 
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its legendary tales of its non-historic origins, whether it be 
the Patriarchs of the Jews, or Hunyor and Magyor of the 
Huns and Magyars, or the well known stories of Greece 
and Rome. Scientifically speaking, a nationality cannot 
be regarded as a pure family descent. The origins of 
clans or tribes may, with a considerable degree of truth, be 
ascribed to some single progenitor, but national feeling 
cannot emerge without some intermixture of blood. The 
ius connubii, or right of intermarriage must precede it. 
A notable instance presents itself before one’s eyes in 
India. The caste system which is endogamous is essentially 
non-national. The essence of the Indian caste system is 
separation ; the essence of nationality is solidarity. Were 
nationality dependent on this ius connubii alone, there could 
be no real nationality in India: but, of course, as I have 
just pointed out, no single ingredient of the list given 
above is essential to nationality. Race-unity is one of the 
strongest bonds not because of the ethnological significa¬ 
tion of race because it implies the further unities of com¬ 
mon language, common traditions and common culture. 
Were the real race issue to be the criterion, some of the 
most distinct of modern nationalities would at once break 
up the theory. The English and Scotch are ethnologi- 
cally largely the same but they are distinct nationally. 
Germans and English, Dutch, Danes and Scandinavians 
are racially more or less homogeneous (Teutonic) but one 
does not need to use many words to indicate their distinc¬ 
tion of nationalities. The United States—the most 
interesting study in nationality in the world—is racially 
very diverse, but nationally “American” or “Yankee.” 
Community of language, traditions and culture are closely 
connected with community of race. Language and race 
usually go together. The old Bohemian word “jaksy” 
meant both language and race, and even modern Ethnology 
uses terms which strictly belong to linguistic divisions. 
The word Aryan, for example, is, properly speaking, a 
linguistic term, though it is universally used to designate 
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the ** race ” of people using Aryan language, in spite of 
Max Muller’s weighty protests. So it is with terms such 
as Ural-Altaic and Finno-Ugrian, used to distinguish 
** races.” Most writers on nationality have laid great 
emphasis on the necessity of common language. Fichte, 
for example, one of the chief apostles of German nation¬ 
ality, declared that nationality was a spiritual thing, a 
manifestation of the mind of God, its chief bond of union 
being language, for language is developed from and 
connected with common experiences, interests and ideals. 
That is the reason why language is so important. It really 
forms the basis of the other elements. Community of 
interests or ideals are no bonds of unity unless they can 
be understood, and language is the vehicle of understand¬ 
ing. Most modern national movements turn largely on 
national language, e.g,, the Polish and Bohemian move¬ 
ments. The obverse is seen in the German and Magyar 
policy of suppression of languages of subject nationalities. 
That language alone must not be taken as a determinant 
of nationality, however, is shown by the United States, 
which uses the English language but has its own nationality, 
and Switzerland, in which there is one nationality and 
three distinct languages. 

This community of language, implying common inter¬ 
course, common culture, and as is usually the case, accom¬ 
panying a real or fictitious common origin and common 
history, is the mother’s milk of nationality. Adconnectendas 
amicitias, tenacissimum vinculum est morum similitudo. 
The greatest barrier to intercourse between peoples used 
to be mountains and seas. These are now overcome 
but there remain the barriers of language, and in this 
connection the modern world witnesses two diametrically 
opposed tendencies. On the one hand, many zealous 
people believe, and try to translate their faith into fact, 
that there should be one universal language. In the west 
the new language of Esperanto found favour for years ; but 
it seems to be pining towards an early death. On the 
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other hand, this is the age of nationality, and one of the 
chief planks in all nationalist platforms is language. 
Bohemia for the Czechs means a Czech language for a 
Czech people. The national movements of the Slovaks 
and Slovenes and other small potential nationalities have 
mainly turned on language. How far civilisation benefits 
by the multiplication of smaller languages and nationalities 
is a question which demands separate treatment. 

Religion, again, is an important basis of nationality, 
but history provides many examples of nationality 
forming in spite of religious difterenccs. An important 
distinction however must be kept in mind in this 
connexion. National union, other things being equal, is 
not likely to be strong and lasting where there are 
fundamental differences in faith, as between Christianity 
and Mahommedanism. Nationality may develop in spite 
of difference of sect. The Serbo-Croatian national move¬ 
ment is one of the strongest in existence to-day. The 
Serbs are mainly Orthodox, the Croats almost to a man 
are Roman Catholic. The languages of Serbs and Croats 
is the same (though written in a different script), their 
traditions and culture are the same, but their religious 
sects are distinct. None the less the bridge of union has 
been built in spite of sectarian differences. In greater 
Servia however (which includes Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Croatia-Slavonia) there is an odd half-million of Moslems 
who must either migrate from a unified Servia-Croatia or 
be content to remain a hostile minority. The Magyars 
and Turks, sons of the same legendary father, are racially 
the same, with close affinities and in language, but their 
religious separation into Christians and Moslems has for 
ever destroyed hopes of national reunion. Religion can 
undoubtedly be a strong incentive to national feeling. 
The identification of Protestantism with patriotism, for 
example, made England defeat Spain in the time of the 
Armada. To-day the well known simple faith of the 
Russians glues them to their state in a common patriotism. 
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The State and Church for many centuries of Western 
history were so much interrelated that the finest logicians 
of the time could not satisfactorily demarcate their spheres. 
Their affairs were inextricably connected so that in medi¬ 
aeval and early modern times state wars were church wars 
and church wars state wars. The conjunction of church 
and state meant very intense patriotism ; and in the 
modern world, where the church has, relatively to the 
state, receded to the background, patriotism is based on 
other and new ideals. On the other hand, religions, either 
as a whole or in their sects, are powerful agents of dissolu¬ 
tion. Indian nationality, in particular, is interesting from 
this point of view. 

The next element that falls to be analysed is commu¬ 
nity of political association. Political union either past 
or future is one of the most marked features of nationality, 
so marked indeed that it may almost be said to be essential. 
A nationality lives either because it has been a nation, 
with its own territory and state, or because it wishes to 
become a nation with its own territory and state. Most 
of the vocal nationalities of the modern world depend 
for their national vitality on the fact that they aspire to 
nationhood. The extreme expression of this tendency is 
the cry “ one nationality, one state an aspiration 
which if carried to its logical extreme is dangerous and 
deleterious. The feeling of nationality in fact often 
emerges only through opposition of the ideals of a subject 
unified population to those of its masters. Misgovernment 
is a prolific parent of nationality. On the other hand, a 
population living for a considerable period under one state, 
if that state is tolerant in its ideas and practice, tends to 
become one nationality. A prominent example is the 
United States, where peoples of many different nationali¬ 
ties have been fused in the one American nationality. 
The terms German-American, Gzech-American, and the 
like, indicate the process of fusion. The population of 
the United States is composed largely of immigrants who 
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w the first generation are pure Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Germans, Poles, Magyars or Czechs. Their children 
become political half-castes, and the third and fourth 
generations lose their parental prejudices and become pure 
Americans. Common political union is the most powerful, 
though not the only agent, in such a fusion. The subject 
of the connexion between state and nationality is a very 
large and complicated one. For our present purposes 
it is sufficient to note that political union and nationality 
are very closely—almost indissolubly—connected. 

Common interests are likewise closely connected with 
the development of nationality. A population which is 
clearly marked off from others by characteristic commerce 
and industries tends to develop a characteristic nationality. 
These interests need not be merely commercial. They may 
be diplomatic. Common interests are rather aids towards 
strengthening union than fundamental agents of union by 
themselves. They have had their importance in conjuction 
with other elements more than by themselves. They have 
played their part in nationalities such as the Dutch and 
Belgian, but were they the sole determinants Holland and 
Belgium would probably not exist at all. They were 
obvious considerations in the Anglo-Scottish Union of 1707 
but they are quite discounted in North America where the 
material interests of the United States and Canada are 
very much the same. With the co-operation of other agents, 
we see it working in the British Colonies where distinct 
colonial nationalities in the Australians, South Africans, 
etc,, are visibly developing. 

. Such is a hasty sketch of the elements of nationality. 
But it represents a summary merely. Nationalities are 
based on some or other of the above factors. In cases (as 
in the United States) absorption, to put the matter in a 
wofdt ackjoimts for a change of nationality. But something 
further must be added. Nationality is a spiritual thing 
formed by common ideals acting on a number of minds. 
Its natural trasis may be one element or a combination of 
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elements: in itself it is essentially spiritual, seeking its 
physical embodiment in self-government of some form. 
Self-government once attained, the national ideal becomes 
no longer an ideal but a realised fact and is therefore 
lost, to be revived by some external danger to the state. 
The various ‘ unities ’ given above are the chemical 
elements of the protoplasm : the ideal gives the life. 
It is necessary to emphasise this, for many theorists have 
tried to sum up nationality in one, some or all of these 
‘ unities.* Some writers (like Bauer) have argued that 
the economic motive (common interests) is the main bond 
of nationality. Economic forces have played their part, 
a powerful part, in moulding new nationalities, and states 
have not been blind to the importance of this force. The 
Germans, for example, have tried to supplant Polish 
nationality by ‘ planting ’ Poland with Prussian peasants, 
but history, instead of teaching how economic forces have 
made nationalities, shows rather how nationalities have 
lived in spite of economic forces. A Zollverein as Renan 
finely says, does not make a patrie. Common interests 
may help : but loyalty, civic sense, esprit de corpSt fidelity 
to ideals, these spiritual principles take an undoubted 
prior place. 

Having settled (as far indeed as the subject admits of 
settlement) the theoretical side of nationality, let us look 
for a few moments at the national object lesson as presented 
to us in the present European conflict. Racially, the lines 
of the conflict are pretty clearly marked. On the Eastern 
side is the vast country of Russia, peopled by a more 
or less racially homogeneous population, the Slavs. The 
Slav population of Russia, however, are many elements 
either only half-Slav or directly non-Slav. But the Russian 
nation is to all intents and purposes Slav, the Russians 
being usually called Northern Slavs, to distinguish them 
from the Southern Slavonic peoples of the Balkans. Of 
the mid European powers the Germans are racially 
Teutonic and are even more homogeneous than the Russians 
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are Slav; while Austria-Hungary presents a most indis¬ 
criminate mixture. Austria itself is mainly German, 
Teutonic, with mixtures within its borders of neighbouring 
stocks. Austria-Hungary as a whole is a racial and natural 
welter. In the north-east are the Czechs or Bohemians, 
a Slav people, as also are the Moravians their neighbours. 
South of Bohemia, in the northern and eastern countries 
of Hungary are two more Slavonic peoples—the Slovaks 
and the Ruthenians or Little Russians ; while common to 
Russia, Austria and Germany are, of course, the Poles— 
racially Slavonic. 

The chief race in Hungary is the Magyar, brothers of 
the famed Huns and cousins of their allies, the Turks. 
But one great province of Hungary, Transylvania (as also 
is the Russian province Bessarabia) is inhabited by the 
Roumanians or Vlachs, a mixed Latin race, akin to the 
Italians and French. South of Austria and south-west 
of Hungary are several provinces, peopled by races alien 
to their masters. In the whole of the south-east corner 
of the Union, including Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
Croatia-Slavonia and most of Corinthia, Carniola, Istria 
and Styria there live the Slovenes, Groats and Serbs—all 
southern Slavonic peoples, as also are the Serbs, Monte¬ 
negrins and Bulgars, the last named being Slavonic by 
culture not by origin. 

In Italy, again, in the west we meet the Italians and 
in France the French, both Latin by race. The racial name 
of our own people, I should not like to venture, but we 
may dismiss the rough designation of Anglo-Saxon 
(Teutonic). 

Such is a rapid survey of the racial lines. I have 
omitted many racial peculiarities—^.g., the Wends and 
Kashubes in Germany (Slavonic) ; the Letts and Lithua¬ 
nians ; and I cannot here enter into the question of how far 
the Prussians are Teuton or Slavic. The horde of races in 
Russia besides the Slav—Tatars, Finns, and the various 
cousins and second cousins of the pure Slavs are matters 
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which would lead me into intricate ethnological and histori¬ 
cal labyrinths. What I wish to do is hastily to review some 
of these names from the point of view of nationality. 

The nation is the ideal of nationality : but it must be 
remembered that as soon as the ideal is reached, another 
ideal takes its place. The sentiment of nationality remains 
a sentiment when a nationality has become an independent 
political unit, but it ceases to be an ideal. For some of the 
great nations lighting at present nationality has ceased to 
have a political meaning. The Russian, British and French 
nationalities have long since achieved their essential nation¬ 
hood. The nineteenth century saw the political unification 
of Germany, though not quite on grounds of nationality ; 
and in all these cases the ideal of nationhood once reached, 
the activities of the nations have been turned to other 
ideals, the working out of which in one case has led to the 
present disastrous struggle. But implicated in the struggle 
and depending on it largely for their future development, 
are several nationalities who aspire to become—or re¬ 
become nations. 

The lines of nationality in the present struggle corres¬ 
pond fairly closely to the racial lines, with one or two 
notable exceptions. Among the Slavs there are several 
internecine wars, chiefly due to the fact that the Austro- 
Hungarian State, which has within it a very considerable 
Slavic population (Czech, Moravian, Slovak, Ruthenian 
and Pole on the north-east and Slovene and Groat in the 
south-west) is at war with the centre of all Slavdom—Russia. 
The Serbians and Bulgars—both southern Slavs—have 
also fallen out, not for the first time. The Turks are 
naturally fighting on the same side as their kinsmen, the 
Magyars of Hungary. Both Magyar and Turk are Ugrians 
of the Ural-Altaic stock. Racially the same, they still 
speak a similar language, but their modes of life have been 
totally rent asunder by their respective adopted religions. 
Of the other warring elements the struggle is mainly 
between Latin and Teuton—the Italians, French and 
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Belgians (Wallons and Flemings) against the Teutons (and 
company), with Latin Roumania hanging in the back¬ 
ground. Britain adds to the struggle the element of racial 
variety, while Japan from another continent matches the 
Mongolian with the Caucasian. 

Among these peoples of Europe have developed certain 
nationalities, bound together in life or in death. The 
most interesting of all the nationalities is the Serbian, with 
its kinsfolk beyond the Danube and in the rugged heights 
of Montenegro. It may safely be said that Serbia of 
existing states stands to win most if the war is settled on 
national lines. Serbia is itself a compact nation, glued 
together by ties of race, language, religion,—the Serbs are 
Orthodox Greek Church—common history, political 
and economic, and common cultural traditions. The 
history of Serbia is not a stainless one, indeed, but it is 
heroic. Through centuries of oppression under a foreign 
yoke the Serbs preserved their identity till once more in the 
nineteenth century they emerged an emancipated people. 
Their history of suffering and fortitude is, as it were, 
being played in a single act on their own stage to-day. 
The Serbs have attained nationhood, indeed, but their 
relations over the Danube, living by the Save and Drave, 
have had their desires for unity with Serbia completely 
frustrated in their union with the Austro-Hungarian state. 
The Croats and Slovens are both Slavic peoples: in fact in 
every important element save one—religion—they are the 
same as the Serbs. The Serbs and Croats speak the same 
language (though they write it in different scripts), have 
the same social institutions and the same political ideals. 
Their only element of difference is religion, the Croats 
being Roman Catholic, the Serbs Orthodox. There are 
in all about 4,000,000 Croats, so that they form a not 
inconsiderable proportion of the total population of the 
Austro-Hungarian union. 

The Slovenes (who are to be distinguished from the 
Slovinci or Kashubes, also - Slavonic, whose centre is in 
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Germany, near Danzig, and the Slovaks of whom more 
presently, just as the Serbs must be distinguished from the 
Sorbs or Wends of Lusatia, in Germany) are far less 
numerous than the Croats, the Slovenes numbering only 
one-and-a half millions. Their home is in the districts of 
Carniola, southern Corinthia, Styria, and Northern Istria, 
their chief centre being Laibach. They also stretch into 
north-east Italy. They have preserved their identity for 
about fourteen centuries, and to-day they have an active 
national life, shown in their not inconsiderable literature 
as well as in literary, social and political organisations. 
Their aspirations, like their language and race, are 
Croatian and Serbian. 

Greater Serbia (then) would include territory stretch¬ 
ing northwards from her present boundaries to the river 
Drave as her north-eastern boundary, almost to graze on 
the north and to the Italian frontier on the north-west, 
including the big and important provinces of Herzegovina, 
Bosnia, Dalmatia, Croatia-Slavonia, and part of Istria, 
Styria, Carniola and Corinthia. On the other hand Serbia 
would lose a part of her southern territory to Bulgaria and 
part to the Albanians. 

The other Slavs involved in the struggle are divided 
into several nationalities, the most outstanding of which 
are the Poles. The Poles have behind them one of the 
most glorious and at the same time most unfortunate 
histories in Europe. To-day their original home is divided 
between three states—Russia, Germany and Austria ; but 
the Poles themselves are spread all over the worldi the 
United States in particular having provided them with 
a harbour of refuge. A talented people, the most talented 
of all the subject European nationalities, they have by their 
political mismanagement—a record of internal quarrels, 
jealousies and treacheHes—made themselves the prey of 
eager neighbours. Although the Poles ceased to be a nation 
over a hundred years ago, they have certainly never ceased 
to be a nationality aspiring to their quondam power and 
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greatness. Oppression and despair have been their lot— 
a lot which has made them known to the world as anar¬ 
chists, conspirators and murderers. Nevertheless their 
national fires have never ceased to burn and to-day the 
Polish nationalist has his ideal almost within his grasp. 

German Poland has been the centre of many Prussian 
experiments, the aim of which has been to kill Polish 
nationality by transplanting Prussian peasants to Polish 
farms. Huge sums of money have been expended by 
Prussia for this object, but the result has been that more 
German peasants have become Poles than Poles become 
German peasants. The Polish language—which flourishes 
at its highest in the University of Warsaw and Lemberg,— 
Polish modes of life, Polish art and music, Polish traditions 
all live and are active and the Poles will never rest till their 
nationality becomes a nation once more. Till before the 
war they were helpless: now they look to the great Slav 
Mother to help them. They have indeed little to be grateful 
to Russia for in the past: but they have less to be thankful 
for to Germany. In Galicia they have had a more 
comfortable home, but the reason for that plainly is not the 
natural benignity of the Gerraan-Magyar rulers, but the 
necessity of playing one nationality off against another in 
the ‘ ramshackle monarchy.’ The hope of the Poles has 
during the last century not unnaturally turned to Russia. 
Pole and Slav are of the same stock, and in addition to that 
the Russian Government for a whole century has been 
tentatively granting Polish freedom. The Poles presumably 
will not be disappointed now that Russia has felt the power 
of democracy. A federal unit in the Russian scheme of 
things seems the most likely solution of the Polish question. 

Another nationality which is likely to find its salvation 
among the Russians is the Ruthenian. The Ruthenians 
inhabit parts of Galicia, Bukowina and the Carpathian 
district and are at present about 3,000,000 in number. They 
are the same as the “Little Russians” of the Ukraine. 
Though relatively insignificant in numbers they have a very 
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distinct nationality, shown at present by the national 
movement in language and literature. The Rulhenian 
intellectual centre is in Lemberg at the University of which 
some lectures are delivered in the Ruthenian or Little 
Russian language. The Ruthcnians themselves demand 
equal treatment there with the Poles, but it may be noted 
that in Lemberg more toleration is accorded to the Little 
Russian language than in Russia herself. The Ruthcnians 
all the same demand reunion with their parent stock. In 
fact it was only by accident that the Ruthcnians ever were 
severed from Russia. The provinces which are their home 
were first joined to Lithuania ; then they went to Poland 
and thence to Austria, at the partition. The Ruthcnians 
unfortunately are both politically and economically under 
an alien yoke ; their upper classes are Poles: their middle 
class Jewish or German. By religion the Ruthcnians arc 
Uniate Greeks. To the north and east of Hungary are some 
interesting nationalities, most of which are sufficiently vigor¬ 
ous to make them thorns in the side of the Austro-Hungarian 
Union even in times of peace. Bordering on Germany, 
in the north of the Union lies the province of Bohemia or 
Czechy, inhabited by Czechs, who overflow the borders 
of their native habitat into both Austrian and Prussian 
Silesia. The Czechs are numerous in Vienna itself: they 
have also spread into the district of Volhynia in Russia, 
while they have crowded in thousands to the United 
States, where they have many newspapers and magazines 
in their own language. In fact language has been the 
most prominent element in the Bohemian national move¬ 
ment. Despite, the opposition of the Austrian authorities, 
the Czechs have succeeded in establishing their language 
in both lower and middle schools, while in the University 
of Prague Czechy has a sound intellectual centre, the 
Czech University having been established since 1882-84. 
Czech nationality is a very real thing : the claims of the 
Czechs to their own political organisation are founded not 
only on race, language, and religion (the Czechs are mainly 
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Roman Catholic) but on a splendid history, in which stands 
prominent the name of John Hus. 

To-day the Czech nationalists demand a return of the 
old Czech constitution, but their efforts for the last few 
years have been neutralised by their internal party dissen¬ 
sions. Doubtless the war will fan latent fires and once 
the general conflagration has somewhat subsided the 
Bohemians will renew their efforts in a more united way. 
Of course it is possible that the diplomats may establish 
Bohemia as an independent buffer state at the conclusion 
of the war. 

In the northern counties of Hungary, surrounded in 
the west and north by Moravians and Poles (both their 
blood-relations), as well as by Germans in Lower Austria 
and Silesia, on the east by the Ruthenians (also their 
kinsmen), and on the south b> Magyars, their arch-enemies, 
live the Slovaks, a population of two and a half million 
souls, cousins to the Czechs. The Slovaks are a quiet, 
slow peasant people who have been goaded to union 
natural enough in itself by the misrule and contempt of 
their Magyar masters. Their historical lot has been 
unfortunate, if not inglorious. They seem to have come 
to their present home about the fifth or sixth century: 
certainly in the seventh they were part of Same’s Empire. 
Avars, Turks, Moravians dominated the Slovaks at 
dift’erent periods: till finally the Magyars became their 
masters in the early tenth century, and masters the Magyars 
have remained ever since. It says much for the Slovaks 
that after ten centuries of Magyar rule they have 
preserved their national identity. The Magyars have as 
systematically persecuted the Slovaks as the Germans 
have the Poles and Danes. The Slovak language has been 
rigorously suppressed in schools and churches, Slovak 
children have been ruthlessly carried away from hoi^pe 
influences and Magyarised. The Magyars have been 
looked on by the Slovaks as the Greeks regarded 
foreigners, as barbarians. But rigorous oppression has led 
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merely to bitterness in the Slovak heart. Many national 
institutions have sprung up, mostly, however, to be 
suppressed on discovery by the Magyar authorities. The 
Slovak language is particularly rich, according to the 
authorities, in song and the efforts to preserve it would be 
a blessing to literature in general, were it not a danger to 
Magyar policy. The Slovaks like Czechs, Moravian, and 
many other suppressed nationalities, have sought refuge 
in the United States. Czech and Slovak, were state boun¬ 
daries to be readjusted, would in all probability coalesce. 
The Slovak language is closely akin to Czech : in fact the 
Protestant Church (the Slovaks are mostly Lutherans) 
uses Czech where and when possible. Despite the rigor¬ 
ous suppression of Slovak nationality by the Hungarian 
authorities, competent observers declare that Slovak 
national feeling is too strong and deep seated to be uprooted 
by the outward acts of an alien government. 

The Czechs, Moravians, Poles, Slovaks and Ruthe- 
nians have all been drawn together by the ties of common 
oppression: in fact the Central European Powers and the 
Turks are the most systematic and ruthless oppressors 
of small nationalities in the world. Were even Russia— 
regarded with haughty contempt by the Germans as a 
semi-barbarian power—animated by similar vindictiveness 
and cruelty—her Empire could not last; for besides the 
Finns and Poles there are many potential nationalities in 
Russia. Certainly if Britain had pursued a German policy 
in regard to subject nationalities, this war would have 
found her even more ramshackle than the Austro-Hunga¬ 
rian Union. Perhaps the most systematic oppressors in 
Europe—if it is possible to discriminate degrees among 
badness are the Hungarians or the Magyars. The various 
nationalities summed up in the opening sentence of this 
paragraph have been embittered and unified by the 
Magyars, the oppressions of whom have rather kindled 
than extinguished the fires of nationalism. The Magyars 
are kinsmen of the Turks. Both are of the Ural-Altaic 
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stock; they speak a kindred (Ugrain) language. The 
Magyars are a non-Aryan race who have been in Hungary 
for over ten centuries. They have had an eventful history, 
and now have rather a unique position. They originally 
won their country from the Slavs, and may be called the 
ancient and hereditary enemies of the Slavs. Their geo¬ 
graphical position makes them (with the Roumanians) 
an effective wedge between the northern and southern 
branches of the Slav peoples. The Magyars, although they 
form only about one-half of the total population of Hun¬ 
gary, are by far the most compact of the peoples of 
Hungary and as a result rule the country. Their capital— 
Pesth—is the centre of hard theories and still harder 
officers. Fate had matched them well in the Austro- 
Hungarian Union with the Austrian Germans, and the 
exigencies of war has matched them even better with their 
cousins by blood and brothers by policy—the Turks and 
Bulgarians. 

The other part of the inter-Slav wedge is Roumania, 
inhabited by a people alien in both race and language to 
their Ugrain and Slav neighbours. The Roumanians are 
a Latin people, speaking a Latin language. They are 
known often as Vlachs (from the name of one of the 
Roumanian provinces (Wallachia). They boast their 
descent from the Roman soldier settlers of Dacia and 
surrounding frontier provinces from the time of Trajan 
and Hadrian, Their Latin blood must, however, be well 
mixed with Slav and Ugrain elements for Roumania has 
been a highway of conquest and has been submerged by 
various waves of barbarian or semi-barbarian peoples. 

My list of nationalities implicated in the war is by no 
means finished. Ungrateful Bulgaria, inhabited by a people 
Slav in culture but non-Slav in origin, which owes its 
nationhood to the great Slav Mother, has thrown in its lot 
with its hereditary enemies, the Turks,—perhaps the most 
ludicrous of alt the war alliances. The Albanians, again, 
the oldest of the European people in South East Europe, 
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a race of hardy lawless mountaineers, are on the fringe of 
the war. Further south and in another continent is the 
nationality of the Armenians, the tales of whose sufferings 
during the last half century, and especially during the last 
year, would wring tears from a stone. 

To sum up, on the side of the Allies in the present 
war are, in Europe, the Slavs of Russia, Serbia, and 
Montenegro, the Latins of Italy, France and Belgium, 
the mixed stock of Britain, representing the most virile 
cultures in the world, and the Mongols of Japan, the most 
virile nation in the East. On the German side are the 
Teutonic Germans of the German Empire and Austria, 
the Magyar of Hungary, an alien wedge in Europe ; the 
Bulgarians, Slavic by culture (their own indigenous culture 
having disappeared before that of their stronger neighbours), 
but Ural-Altaic in origin, and the Turks, alien to Europe 
in race, religion and culture. Hovering on the frontiers 
of the war are the Latin Roumanians, not likely to join 
the central European alliance, which is antagonistic to 
them in nearly everything ; the Albanians, the oldest pure 
European stock, different from all their neighbours, and 
the Greeks, largely, but very much mixed Slavonic. 

My tale of nationalities is almost finished, but I must 
at least mention two other sources of national agitation, 
perhaps the best known of all to the ordinary observer. 
The French of Alsace-Lorraine and the Danes of Schleswig 
are both under the alien yoke of Germany. The Danish 
question has not been very prominent of late years ; but 
the Alsace-Lorraine question has rankled in the French 
breast since 1870. Germany—in particular Prussia—has 
spared no means to extinguish the national feelings of 
Alsace-Lorraine and North Schleswig. Expropriation, 
suppression of the French and Danish languages (and, of 
course, also the Polish in East Prussia) and many other 
methods have been tried and failed. Alsace-Lorraine and 
North Schleswig are as anti-German as when Bismarek 
seized them. 
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The many theoretical questions arising from this 
account of nationality—the value of the ideal, the extent 
to which small nationalities are to be encouraged, the 
development of the ideal itself—are all of much interest 
and importance, but the discussion of them I must postpone. 
In India the nationality question is of absorbing interest, 
and I trust that the general discussion with which the first 
part of this paper is occupied will lead some to apply the 
principles to the land in which we live 

R. N. GILCHRIST. 
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THE ILLUSIONS OF NEW INDIA.-By Pramatha 
Nath Bose. W. Newman & Co. Rs. 3. 

This is a book which but for a fundamental fault might 
have been most cordially welcomed. It attempts to show 
that it is an illusion to hold, as many do, that India is 
progressing either intellectually, socially, or politically, as 
the result of the assimilation of Western education and 
habits. The author has a keen eye for the discernment of 
what is foolish in the life and thought of “ New India,” 
and the reader cannot but feel the weight of much of his 
criticism of modern developments. From this point of 
view the chapter on “ Higher Education and the Econo¬ 
mic Problem” may be noted as especially interesting. 
But unfortunately the faults counterbalance the merits. 
For example, the criticism of Western education which 
the author gives contains much that is true, but his conclu¬ 
sions as to the relative value of Eastern and Western 
education are entirely invalidated by the fact that in 
Mr. Bose’s mind apparently the only two educationalists 
who are worthy of being taken as representatives of 
Western educational opinion are James Mill and Herbert 
Spencer. This would seem to imply either extreme ignor¬ 
ance of Western educational theory or else a deliberate 
resolve to ignore the more spiritual aspect of it, and, un¬ 
willing as we are to attribute either to the able and learned 
author, we are unable to find a third alternative. We are 
equally surprised to find a statement like the following : 
“Yet modern culture has been developed almost to 
perfection in Germany.” Were this given as the Germans* 
own opinion the statement might pass; but it is the author’s 
own opinion and, it is not unjust to take it as charac¬ 
teristic of an a priori judgment of the nature of Western 
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civilisation which runs throughout the book. The writer 
has made up his mind that East is good and West not so 
good, and naturally looks at things in the light of this 
opinion. The following quotation further exemplifies his 
point of view : “ It is true that for some centuries Hindu 

society had been characterised more by order than by 
progress. But this restriction of mobility within narrow 
limits was the inevitable consequence of its attainment of 
the highest stage of civilisation, and was well calculated 
to secure abiding happiness to its members.” If India has 
reached the highest stage, it is obviously an illusion to 
think that it is rising higher. The unfortunate thing is 
that in spite of Mr. Bose it is only too plain that Indian 
civilisation still has great faults. 


NATIONALITY AND EMPIRE.-By Bipin Chandra 
Pal. Thacker, Spink and Co. Rs. 4. 

This book contains a collection of the author’s contribu¬ 
tions to some of the Indian Reviews during the past six 
years. It has not been planned to form a unity, but one 
general point of view, namely, that hYderal Interna¬ 
tionalism is the only eifective solution of modern national 
and international problems,” receives exposition through¬ 
out. The author holds that on the one hand, in face of 
the twin dangers of Pan-Islamism and the rise of the 
Chinese Empire, India’s only means of preserving national 
independence is to retain the connection with Great Britain ; 
on the other hand, he holds also that the only hope of 
internal peace and contentment lies in the development 
of a United States of India. On the one hand India must 
remain part of the Empire ; on the other hand she must 
be allowed to develop a nationality like that which has 
grown up in Canada or in Australia. As a step towards 
this end Mr. Pal welcomes and defends the Delhi transfer, 
but he does not urge the Government to any new step. 
He feels rather that India has first to be allowed to 
work out for herself what kind of Government hers is 
to be, and he wishes the present Government to give 
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the Indian people scope to build up their systenf 
from below on the foundation of autonomous village 
communities. 

The author states his general case with eloquence and 
moderation, but one lays down the book with a very 
distinct feeling of dissatisfaction. Apart from the advo¬ 
cacy of an Indian Boy Scout Movement, the reference to 
the part to be played by village communities is the one 
practical step which is suggested, and that is not at all fully 
developed. Mr. Pal seems to think that India would be 
satisfied for the present if the general principle which he 
so ably states and defends were to be definitely accepted 
by the Government, but generalities never do satisfy 
anyone. 

The book is written in a style that is clear and forcible 
but it contains far too many grammatical mistakes. 


G. E. 


THE TALE OF THE TULSI PLANT AND OTHER 
STUDIES.—By G. A. Kincaid, C.V.O., I.G.S. 
New and revised edition. Bombay: D. B. Tara- 
porevala, Sons & Go. 1916. 

This collection of sketches, originally printed in the 
Times of India^ contains an extraordinary wealth of myth 
and history and in latter ones especially shows a wide 
knowledge of the language and people of Western India. 
There was bound to be repetition in the historical articles 
but the book is none the worse for that. Had “The 
Peshwas of Poona,” a lecture delivered in Small Memorial 
Hall, been introduced at an earlier stage, the reader would 
have been able to arrange some of the minor stories—so 
well told—in their proper historical setting. The Tale of 
the Tulsi Plant which gives the name to the book is well 
known in various versions, but to the Western mind seems 
to ramble much, and utterly fail to explain the widespread 
worship of this plant in India. 


J. 
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THE DIARY OF ANANDA RANGA PILLAI.— 
Translated from the Tamil by order of the Govern 
ment of Madras. Edited by H. Dodwell, M.A., 
Curator, Madras Record Office—Vol. 4. March 1747 
to March 1748. Madras, 1916. 

The diary of the Dubash of the great Frenchman Dupleix 
may often be tedious to the ordinary reader, but there can 
be no question about its value to the thorough student of 
Indian history. The time covered by this volume was 
employed by French and English in intriguing against 
one another. Things were at a deadlock between them, 
and Ananda Ranga Pillai was an active assistant to Dupleix 
in trying to secure Indian aid of all sorts. He tells us little 
about Dupleix except on his own testimony, but what 
he does disclose compels us to re-consider Colonel 
Malleson’s estimate of the French Governor. He intri¬ 
gued meanly against his fellow-countryman Dulaureus, 
in his judgment of others he constantly believed the worst, 
and expressed his belief in untempered language. This 
is a valuable addition to the materials for original research 
into the tangled history of the eighteenth century in South 
India. 

J. 


INDIAN ARCHyEOLOGIGAL POLICY, 1915.—Being 
a Resolution issued by the Governor-General in 
Council, 22nd October 1915. Calcutta: Superinten¬ 
dent, Government Printing, India. 1916. Six annas. 

This booklet of 39 pages is similar to others issued during 
the past few years by different departments of the Indian 
Government in order to give the most ordinary reader a 
chance of understanding what is the policy and what is the 
work done by such departments. An attempt in such 
brief space as this to set forth the educational policy or the 
land policy can hardly succeed, but here it is a complete 
sifccess. The title leads one to suppose that it is a resolution 
of some secretary^ confirmed of course by the Government 
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on the report of the year, but fortunately that resolution 
extends only to two pages. There follows the Director- 
General’s note—a most pointed and lucid description of the 
early history of the Department when one or two workers 
made names for themselves, and its late resuscitation under 
Lord Gurzon’s government. The purpose of the work, its 
arrangements, the conservation of monuments, the extra¬ 
ordinary success in discovery, all are set forth briefly, and 
when one finishes one would have to find elsewhere proof 
of the important fact that much of this great advance has 
been due to the writer himself. Sir John Marshall. The note 
closes with a list of the publications of the Department in 
which the particular results are recorded, and one has only 
to glance at the list and turn to some of the books to realise 
how thoroughly the ancient history of India is being verified 
or corrected. This book is short and for that reason might 
have been issued without an Index. It is a sign of 
the methods of the Department that a complete Index is 
here. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARGH.EOLOGIGAL 
SURVEY OF INDIA, PART I, 1913-14.- 
Galcutta: Superintendent, Government Printing, 1915. 
Pp. 47, 23 plates. 

ARGHvEOLOGIGAL SURVEY OF INDIA- 
ANJJUAL REPORT 1912-13.-Galcutta: Super¬ 
intendent, Government Printing, 1916. Pp. 181, 
85 plates. 

These two handsome volumes show the method adopted 
to secure as early a report of the work of the Department 
as possible, and at the same time enable the workers 
to give a full description of their discoveries. The 
first volume gives a comparatively brief statement of 
the many items of work undertaken and supplies beautiful 
pictures of many of the chief places of interest. In many 
cases the work of conservation is almost as difficult.to 
carry out wisely and successfully as that of discovery. 
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Photographs taken before and after the work show the 
result and they are often very striking. 

The second volume contains nine articles of more 
important works of exploration carried out in 1912-1913. 
Such articles with their illustrating photographs naturally 
require time, and we have to remember that the work of 
research does not stop in order that the report may be 
written. It is but natural that the two longest articles 
should be on Sir John Marshall’s own excavations at Taxila 
and those by Dr. Spooner at Pataliputra. Mr. Ratan 
Tata most generously offered to bear the expense of the 
latter work and he has had a rich reward for his wise gift. 
It were to be wished that other wealthy gentlemen should 
deal thus liberally and wisely with the Department. We say 
advisedly “ wisely ” for Mr. Ratan Tata found the money 
and asked the Department to do its best. There is no work 
in which the expert is so necessary as in this, and there 
should be no difl&culty in training men for the work even 
if they have to be sent for part of their preparation to the 
West. The article by Dr. Spooner infects the reader with 
his own enthusiasm and tells a story so strange and im¬ 
portant that one can hardly see how far the facts of Indian 
History will be affected. 

J. 


PERIODICALS. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.-April 1916. 

The April Quarterly discusses the Absolute and hoy scouts, 
the war and cricket, Horace and aeroplanes, the Parliament 
of Scotland and co-operative movement in India, leaving 
the impression that there are very few more things in 
heaven or earth (or Horace) than are dreamt of in the 
Quarterly's philosophy. 

The leading article on “ Philosophy and Theism,” 
by Professor J. A. Smith, reviews the philosophising 
of the last twenty-five years and in particular the 
<^brd Lectures recently delivered by Mr. Balfour and 
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Professors Ward and Bosanquet. Professor Smith finds in 
Dr. Ward’s work the bias of the student of Psychology 
(especially in his pluralism which cannot, save by a Deus 
ex machinUt lead to theism) and in Mr. Balfour’s the bias 
of the practical man incapable of transcending the duality 
of thought and action. For both of them there exists not 
a Universe but a “ multi verse.” It is rather bewildering 
to find Professor Bosanquet’s Absolutism diametrically 
opposed to this view but Professor Smith rejoices that 
the central issue has been clearly defined. 

Dr. A. V. Dicey contributes an article on the develop¬ 
ment of the Scottish Parliament in the century intervening 
between the Union of the Crowns and the Union of the 
Parliaments. The chief value of this study lies in its 
revelation of the fact that the Scotsman is not a “ political 
animal ” like the Englishman—but a theological animal. 
Dr. Dicey’s exposition is lucid and methodical. 

Sir Archibald Gcikie gives us a vivid picture of 
Horace’s life at his Sabine farm. Like Horace, he has felt 
there the glamour of hill and brook, of dawn and sunset. 
But there is one transforming change; there are now no 
“ shady woodlands.” Still, it is holy ground, and we hope 
the legions of modern Italy respect its sanctity. 

“The Boy Scotit Movement,” by Mr. Ernest Young, 
is an inspiring article. The Scout is beguiled into good¬ 
ness as a kind of game. He has a decalogue, not of “ Thou 
shall not,” ’s but of “ Thou shall ”’s. Already he has done 
excellent service to the nation and Mr. Young hopes that 
the movement may help to solve the probelms of national 
service and of continuation schools. 

Professor F'. J. G. Hearnshaw gives a historical survey 
of the use of compulsion in British military history. When 
Scharnhorst reorganised the Prussian military system he 
took the Engish system as his model. Were there protests 
against the Anglicising of Prussia ? 

Colonel Blood continues his history of the war. 
March 31st was a particularly unfortunate date for writing 
a survey of events—because events were just about -to 
happen then. The April article is chiefly interesting not 
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as a history but as a philosophy of the war. Three idola 
tribus are destroyed; the belief that Germany may barter 
European territory for Colonies, the hope that a naval 
victory may compensate for reverses on land, and the 
view that time and resources ensure victory. The article 
concludes; “ It is time to reverse these methods, for the 
crisis of the war cannot be far off; and it will need all the 
elForts of the Allies to give it a favourable turn, which, 
by ensuring decisive victory, may obviate inconclusive 
peace.” 

Lord Parker of Waddington writes on “Some After- 
War Problems” and Mr. Humphry Ward on “The 
Granville Correspondence.” The unsigned article on 
“The Recruiting Crisis” is particularly Tartarly. 


W. D. 


INDIAN ANTIQUARY.—February to April, 1916. 

Several interesting papers have been produced in the course 
of three months. The February number is specially rich. 
It contains three articles of interest. The Ancient History 
of Magadha has been surveyed by Mr. V. Ayyar, in the 
light of the newly discovered Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
Mr. K. B. Pathak has gathered much valuable information 
about the Jaina grammarian Sakatayana whom Professor 
Macdonell rather carelessly labelled as “ the pseudo 
Sakatayana.” But the most interesting of all is the brilliant 
article on “ Madhavacharya and his younger brothers ” by 
Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar. Here we get a glimpse of 
that marvellous revival of learning in the Hindu Kingdom 
of Vijayanagar in the fourteenth century A.D. Of the 
illustrious Brahmin family associated with the Vijayanagar 
Raj we find in Madhav4ch4rya, a great minister, a pro¬ 
found scholar and a renowned philosopher. In the next 
brother SAyan^charya we find the veteran Vedic scholar, 
the immortal commentator to the Vedas, the forerunner 
erf our modern Max Mullers anid Oldenbergs. But Sdyana 
was not simply a savant; he was like his great brother, the 
able an4 devoted minister of four Vijayanagar Kings, 
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namely, Bukka I., Kampana, Sangana II. and Harihara II. 
A copperplate inscription (Mysore Archaeological Report, 
1908) dated A.D. 1386 gives the interesting information that 
Harihara II., described as the establisher of the path of 
the Vedas, gives a copper grant to three scholars who were 
the promoters of the commentaries on the four Vedas. 
This is the only inscription that furnishes the important 
information that several scholars helped Madhavacharya 
and Sayan^charya in the composition of the commentaries 
of the Vedas. The three scholars who co-operated with 
the learned brothers in writing those monumental works 
are Ndr^yana-Vajapeyay^ji, Narahari Somayaji and 
Pandari Dikshita. 

In the April number Mr. V. Rangachari concludes 
his brilliant “ History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura.” 
Mary Anstey is continuing her researches into the annals 
of the English in the seventeenth century Bengal. Of her 
Anglo-Indian worthies of the seventeenth century, Mr. 
James Hardinge is noticed in the present number. 

Mr. Brindavan G. Bhattacharya brings forward some 
literary references to the Isipatan Migadaya—our modern 
Samath—where the Buddha preached his first sermon, the 
Dhammachakkappavattana Sutta, advocating abstention 
from the extremes of luxury and asceticism and setting 
forth his doctrine of the Four Noble Truths. 


K. 
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NATIONALITY.-II. 

BY R. N. GILCHRIST, M.A. 

TN my last paper I gave an outline (1) of the essentials 
of Nationality, (2) of Nationality as shown in the 
present European conflict. In this paper I propose to speak 
of the Ideal of Nationality and the future possibilities 
of the National idea. In my last paper I brought into 
prominence the large number of small nationalities at 
present struggling for recognition in Europe. These 
nationalities have one common aspiration—to receive self- 
government, or government of their own choosing. The 
greater states of Europe—with the notable exception of 
Austria-Hungary—are more or less—some completely— 
settled on national grounds. Were the smaller nationalities 
formed into states, would Europe and the world generally 
benefit ? That question suggests many and varied thoughts. 

The modern world is the age of large states, of nation 
states as contrasted with the smaller states of medieval 
timeSj, The city state of Greece and Italy is to us moderns a 
curiosity of history. Small states are held in slight esteem 
by most people nowadays, whether of the German big- 
state school or not. There is something imposing in an 
Empire ; to be a citizen of a big Empire strikes a nobler 
chord in one’s being ; it seems to give one a fuller and more 
perfect civic life. The ability of a large state for economic 
and cultural expansion seems indefensibly to argue for the 
abolition of small states, Large states indeed have obvious 
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advantages~so obvious that the man in the street is too 
ready to give unqualified approval for them. Reflection, 
however, makes one pause. Why, it may be asked first, 
did two of the greatest political thinkers of the world, at 
very different historical stages of the world, Aristotle and 
Rousseau, support the small city-state ? The Greek city- 
state was a self-contained state like a small modern munici¬ 
pality, but it provided the model for the world’s greatest 
thinker ; and still more does it give one food for thought 
when one considers Rousseau’s partiality for the old city- 
state, for in Rousseau’s work lies the twin source of 
the modern river of nationality. 

The state, said Aristotle, should be eusynoptos^ easily 
contained in a single view, just big enough for one town 
crier to summon every one to the common meeting place. 
Every citizen should know every other citizen. Every 
citizen also should be at once legislator, judge and, in his 
turn, a public executive officer. Athens was Aristotle’s 
practical ideal and the ancient Athens was one of the 
chief centres from which our modern culture radiated. 
The throbbing civic life in which every citizen was an 
active agent was reflected in an equally active literary, 
philosophical, rhetorical, and artistic life. No form of 
government has contributed more to civilisation than the 
city-state ; no philosopher has given us a higher ideal - of 
life, in general and civic life in particular, than Aristotle, 
the philosopher of the city-state. Aristotle, indeed, might 
fairly be accused of a patriotic bias in supporting the 
city-state. But no such bias can be ascribed to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, the finest modern political thinker, the 
prophet, priest, and king of the French Revolution and 
modern democracy. Rousseau lived in the age of the 
powerful French centralised monarchy. His own state 
was facih princeps in Europe not in one but in many paths 
of life* But the vision of Athens, of Sparta, and of 
Florence-^and have not Florence and the Italian city-states 
giyen more than their share to' civilisation ?—^fascinated 
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the French thinker who, more than a score of centuries 
after Aristotle, pleaded once more for that polity which is 
neither too great nor too small, having a population of 
neither ten nor a hundred thousand. Even Rome, the 
centre of the biggest Empire of olden days, started life 
as a city-state, and the great boast of a Roman citizen 
during all the centuries of her existence through ail her 
provinces, near and far, was “ civis Romanus sum,”—an 
imperial boast implying the particular stamp of Roman-ness 
which came from the city of Rome herself. What 
civilisation would have lost without the small city-state 
one dare not reckon. And so it is with smaller 
nationalities and states. Each has its own contribution 
to the sum-total of human culture and well-being; if it 
has not, then it should be absorbed—I am no believer in 
the absolute rights of nationalities—by stronger, more 
advanced nations. Every nationality that can justly claim 
to be a nationality should be allowed to develop in its own 
way provided that way is not adjudged by the consensus 
of civilised opinion to be antagonistic to the common weal 
of humanity. 

Everyone looks forward to a time when man will 
live in unity and peace : but such a unity will be a dull one 
if it is not a unity of many diverse elements. The progress 
of civilisation is not likely to be a progress to uniformity 
but to versatility, to unity indeed, but to unity in diversity 
or versatility. The world would be dreary indeed were 
all the peoples therein reduced to the uniformity of pattern 
which Germanism demands. Were everyone to act in the 
same way under given conditions, to think similar thoughts, 
to read the same books, to live and sin in the same way, 
civilisation and culture would lose much of their meaning. 
Civilisation has its meaning from variety : its unity is the 
silver cord of uniformity drawn through the diversity of 
culture. The richer the diversity, therefore, the fuller 
the unity. So it is with national and international unity. 
Each nation, each nationality can contribute its quota to 
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civilisation, and the ultimate solution of things whatever it 
may be-—federalism in some form I suppose—must take this 
into account. There is a substratum of community in the 
world already, but the various temperaments, traditions, 
customs and religions of the world have so differentiated 
men that among the multifarious differences, there are part- 
units, which by their existence, and continuance contribute 
their own virtues to the excellence of the sum-total unity. 
The vitality and meaning of progress depends on this 
development of various aptitudes, and these aptitudes, the 
history of civilisation has shown, requjre proper media of 
development and expression. A simple example will show 
my meaning. Consider what Europe would lose were her 
smaller nations absorbed by greater states? Were Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium incorporated in the German Empire 
(as the Pan-Germanists demand) and disciplined to German 
modes of life and thought, western civilisation would lose 
an incalculable amount. The Dane, the Dutchman, the 
Belgian each has his national contribution to civilisation— 
whether it be his literature or his agricultural organisation, 
as the Dane ; his cleanliness, his farming, his commerce 
and his theology as the Dutch, or his industry and culture, 
as the Belgian. What would become of Polish music, art 
and anarchy were Poles made Prussians? The human 
spirit lives and works in inscrutable ways : but one thing 
we can say of it from the standpoint of our present study 
—that- nationality is a centre of its effort. Impair the 
mainspring, and the unity of the mechanism is gone. 
Statehood or nationhood is, so to speak, the frame in which 
the machine of culture weaves its web. Nationalities, 
therefore, that are capable of becoming states should be 
states, either fully self-contained states or the * states ’ of 
a federal union. Nationality in itself is an incomplete 
organism: it aspires to the completeness of independence 
in a state of its own ; and if that aspiration has the neces¬ 
sary inherent vitality, it should not be smothered by alien 
force. 
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The ideal of nationality must not be too readily 
accepted as absolute. I have given the qualification ** if that 
aspiration has the necessary vitality ”; and in that quali¬ 
fication lies the difficulty. How are we to judge when any 
given nationality is capable of bearing state responsibilities 
of its own ? The only possible answer is that the smaller 
and less advanced nationalities must be content to accept 
the standards of more advanced nation ; but even thus 
qualified the ideal of nationality by no means claims the 
universal support of historians and philosophers. Lord 
Acton, one of the greatest historians of the nineteenth 
century, combated it with the vigour and warmth that one 
might regard as characteristic of the perfervid nationist. 
“ Nationality does not aim either at liberty or prosperity, 
both of which it sacrifices to the imperative necessity of 
making the nation the mould and measure of the state. 
Its course will be marked with material as well as moral 
ruin in order that a new invention may prevail over the 
works of God and the interests of mankind. There is no 
principle of change, no phase of political speculation 
conceivable, more comprehensive, or more subversive or 
more arbitrary than this.”* 

Lord Acton’s bitter criticism of nationality was based 
on the same grounds as I have advanced for the preservation 
of nationalities. I have just argued that as groups of men 
differ among each other, the individualities of these groups 
should as a rule be preserved. Each group has some dis¬ 
tinguishing genius of its own which should be given free 
scope for development. Humanity will benefit by the 
preservation of group idiosyncrasies. These group contri¬ 
butions to the common good of humanity must however 
develop through their own institutions and government. 
Independence, history teaches us, is a necessary medium 
for full and free development. Small groups, therefore, 
should be allowed to cultivate their own morals and 
institutions: if they cannot do so, if their culture is 


*Aoton Essays oo Liberty, p. 299 . 
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submerged by a stronger culture, these small groups have 
no claim to independent existence. But Lord Acton is 
unnecessarily severe on the modern theory of nationalism. 
He starts from the presupposition that modern nationality 
if carried to its logical extreme must mean a confusing 
number of states, each of which will be based on a self¬ 
destructive sameness. His view arises from too great 
emphasis on the discreteness of nations. Let me quote 
two passages:— 

“ The combination of different nations in one State is 
as necessary a condition of civilised life as the combination 
of men in society. Inferior races are raised by living in 
political union with races intellectually superior. Exhausted 
and decaying nations are revived by the contact of a younger 
vitality. Nations in which the elements of organisation 
and the capacity for government have been lost, either 
through the demoralising influence of despotism, or the 
disintegrating action of democracy, are restored and 
educated anew under the discipline of a stronger and less 
corrupted race. This fertilising and regenerating process 
can only be obtained by living under one Government. It 
is in the cauldron of the state that the fusion takes place by 
which the vigour, the knowledge and the capacity of one 
portion of mankind can be communicated to another. 
Where political and national boundaries coincide, society 
ceases to advance, and nations relapse to a condition 
corresponding to that of men who renounce intercourse 
with their fellow men. The difference between the two 
unites mankind not only by the benefits it confers on those 
who live together, but because it connects society either by 
a political or by a national bond, gives to every people an 
interest in its neighbours, either because they are under the 
same Government or because they are of the same race, 
and thus promotes the interests of humanity, of civilisation 
and of religion. 


*Aoton, Ibid, pp. 290, 291. 
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And again— 

“If we take the establishment of liberty for the 
realisation of moral duties to be the end of civil society 
we must conclude that those states are substantially the 
most perfect which, like the British and Austrian Empires, 
include various distinct nationalities without oppressing 
them. Those in which no mixture of races has occurred 
are imperfect; and those in which its effects have 
disappeared are decrepit. A state which is incompetent 
to satisfy different races condemns itself: a state which 
labours to neutralise, to absorb, or to expel them, destroys 
its own vitality; a state which does not include them is 
destitute of the chief basis of self-government. The theory 
of nationality is, therefore, a retrograde step in history. 
It is the most advanced form of the revolution, and must 
retain its power to the end of the revolutionary period, of 
which it announces the approach.”* 

Lord Acton takes an extreme view. The individual 
cannot develop in isolation : each individual is social as 
well as individual. So it is with groups. National isolation 
would doubtless be as subversive of civilisation as Lord 
Acton feared. But the very essence of national develop¬ 
ment is that humanity should benefit by the education of 
the genius of groups. Nations as well as nationalities are 
in this respect like individuals. They are not segregrated 
unities but part of a wider whole. The recognition of 
this shows how nationality and imperialism may quite 
harmoniously be conjoined. They seem opposites, but 
they are capable of reconciliation. How they are to be 
reconciled in actual fact is the chief problem of political 
organisation at the moment. Most thinkers see it in some 
form of federalism, whereby the union of humanity will 
be reconciled with the desires of individual groups for 
self-government. Self-government once achieved, of 
course, nationality as an active principle and as an ideal 
practically ceases, for nationality flourishes most strongly 
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where there is a certain alien element in government to 
call it forth. 

In my last paper, in a short note on the historical 
genesis of nationality, I pointed out that the French 
Revolution was the parent of the twin children, nationality 
and democracy. The doctrine of the volenU gdn^rale 
implies the right of the people to choose what form of 
government they want. The doctrine obviously also implies 
the more fundamental choice of what combination of people 
are to choose a form of government. As Acton says, “ to 
have a collective will unity is necessary and independence 
is requisite in order to establish it. Unity and nationality 
are still more essential to the notion of sovereignty of the 
people than the cashiering of monarchs or the revocation 
of laws.”"^ To connect nationality with the French 
Revolution emphasises one of its aspects, indeed, the 
destructive aspect; but we are more concerned here with 
its constructive aspect. The nineteenth century wars in 
general and the present European war in particular may 
make the casual thinker conclude too rashly that national 
forces are pre-eminently destructive. They are destructive 
—destructive of dynastic influences, of alien mis-govern- 
ment, of barriers in the way of self-expression. But the 
destruction is only a means to construction. Alien 
elements must disappear before an organism can have 
free life. Thus nationality demands freedom from shackles 
in order to choose its own medium for the development of 
its own type of life. Each group is to choose for itself 
what form ot government it considers necessary for the 
growth of its indigenous institutions. Historically, this 
has led to the disappearance of divisions within certain 
groups and the raising of powerful barriers between others. 
Italy was united by contrast with Austria, but even in 
Italy Gavour found internal difficulties which were 8ui> 
mounted only by expert statesmanship. The same is true 
of Germany, where Bismarck had to use the force of 

p. 287. 
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Prussia to secure the unity of Germany which Napoleon 
had awakened, and which the jealousies of German Princes' 
and Grand Dukes threatened to smother. The smoulder¬ 
ing ashes of nationality in Greece, Serbia, Roumania and 
Bulgaria were fanned to flame, with the result that new 
independent states were established from the remains of 
the Ottoman Empire. To-day Poland and Bohemia long 
for a rehabilitation of their past self-sufficiency; while 
Groats and Slovenes, Ruthenians and Slovaks desire union 
with their kinsmen in Serbia and Russia respectively. 

These things in themselves show how from a principle 
which shattered the accepted theories of Europe there 
have grown organised stable governments. But, it may 
justly be argued, is not Lord Acton justified in his criticism 
of nationality as the opponent of progress ? There is un¬ 
doubted truth in the contention that to subdivide the world 
into as many self-contained states as there are nationalities 
or racial groups would be a retrograde movement. Valu¬ 
able as the Greek city state has been for civilisation, no 
one, in spite of Rousseau, would argue that a rejuvenation 
of the municipal politics of Ancient Greece or medieval 
Italy would be advantageous to-day. “ Local development 
tends to become village politics, and the effort to maintain 
the soul of a nation often results in producing a segregate 
barbarism.”* Many nationalitcs have benefited by, nay, 
even their very existence as nationalities has been secured 
by government by an alien state. To honeycomb the 
world with endless varieties of governments, languages and 
cultures with no respect to their virtue or virility would be 
distinctly to frustrate the obvious purposes of civilisation. 
One example—a universal nationalist ** platform ”—will 
show my meaning. Most modern nationalist movements 
lay much stress on, if indeed the whole movement is not 
• centred in, national language. The cry of Bohemia for 
the Bohemians implies the establishment of the Czech 
language as the national and official language of Bohemia. 

^Political Ideals, G. D. Burns (1915), p. 191. 
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The Polish, Slovak, Ruthenian, Croatian and Slovenian 
national movements have all owed much to language. It 
is a question by no means easy to decide how far many so- 
called ** national ** languages should be encouraged. In 
Europe many languages despite a certain inherent virility 
might with advantage be allowed to die a natural death. 
The Welsh, Gaelic, Slovak and Slovene languages have a 
certain historical and literary value: but civilisation would 
gain by their extinction. What literature will lose, humanity 
will gain, for the interests of humanity are furthered not by 
the raising but by the abolition of barriers of communication. 
To take an example from our own doors. Surely it is not 
in the best interests of India that the Khasi, Munda and 
Oraon languages should be raised into vernaculars, even 
for the purposes of Matriculation at Calcutta University, 
To let these languages which are relatively barren of 
indigenous literatures die and be replaced by the more 
virile Bengali or Urdu or the still more virile English 
would be no loss to culture and a distinct gain to India and 
the world generally. Further, national movements in 
language often mean a certain amount of artificial effort, 
well meant indeed, perhaps, but futile. Such effort had 
far better be spent in the study and development of greater, 
more universal languages, languages which are more likely 
to be effective means of communication between greater 
numbers of human minds. 

Nationalities, then, may prosper under alien govern¬ 
ment, in fact alien government may provide the only 
condition possible for national development. For the 
turbid nationalism which makes non-interference part of 
its gospel but which has not the necessary vitality to justify 
its claim, one can have but little sympathy. The basis of 
nationalism--the demand of a will to express itself—must 
be understood to be the demand of a good, wholesome will, 
with sufficient moral stamina to make it a real will. It can- 
nqt under any conceivable circumstances be a good thing 
fqr humanity that the better should suffer by bolstering 
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up the worse. The history of policy, indeed, shows 
examples of how weak and inefficient nations are buttressed 
by the stronger support of others to make them buffer states 
and the like ; but the good of humanity and the aims of 
policy are not always commensurate. 

Nationality, again, sometimes tends to become loud- 
voiced and obstreperous. The name for this is Chauvin¬ 
ism, a term borrowed from France, which country shows 
how nationalism may run riot. This Chauvinism in 
France at one stage of her history led to the extra-strong 
development of provincialism. This provincialism of 
nationality indeed endangers one of the chief arguments of 
the supporters of the principle, one nationality, one nation. 
Many modern writers support this principle on the plea that 
if it is realised, it will mean the end of war. They point out 
that most of the big wars of last cenfury have been at root 
wars of nationality, which is undoubtedly true. Were 
each nationality the master of its own destinies then one 
of the chief incentives to war would disappear. But 
nationality, it must be remembered, is an ideal only so long 
as it is unrealised. When nationality receives nationhood, 
the old ideal is replaced by a new one. Provincialism thus 
tends in cases to be replaced by imperialism, sometimes of 
a most aggressive kind. An obvious example is Germany. 
Till 1870 Germany was too busy achieving national union 
to bother about the Deutschland iiber alles idea. But with 
national unity reached, and a rapidly increasing population 
and commerce, Germany began to dream wild dreams 
of world domination, the disastrous results of which are 
now so evident. 

Nationality has been the source of many wars, it is 
true, and respect for nationality would undoubtedly prevent 
wars of this kind. Nationality is a matter of sentiment 
and will, and where nationalities are fit to express their 
will-provided of course that will is a good one—they 
should be allowed to do so. Napoleon III., in his plebiscites, 
gave an obvious solution to this problem. The plebiscite, 
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whereby the will of a community is known, is, if properly 
worked, a sound instrument for the determination of 
national boundaries. If Alsace-Lorraine wills to be under 
the French Government; if North Schleswig wills to be 
under the Danish ; if Holstein wills to be German ; if the 
Ruthenians and Slovaks will to be Russian, why should not 
their wills be realised ? The pride of nations of course is 
the reason why they are not; but Germany and Austria 
have expended more thinking and more effort in suppress¬ 
ing at one time and appeasing at another the national claims 
of peoples within their state boundaries than would have 
built many Kantian systems and several fine mercantile 
fleets. Wasted effort on the one side and blasted hopes on 
the other, with noble impulses and natures moved to crime 
and anarchism (as in the case of the Poles) are the result. 
Nationality rightly understood is an ennobling aspiration : 
but it must be neither premature nor chauvinistic. Quiet, 
orderly development within itself till it has attained the 
full bloom and vigour of healthy manhood is its salvation. 
As Mr. Delisle Burns excellently puts it— 

“ Within its own boundaries a nation should develop 
fully its own character. Just as the individual should not 
model himself altogether upon some one else, even 
through hints and corrections from the study of others ; so 
the nation should be conceived as having a separate 
character, distinct from that of any other nation. There 
is no reason why distinct national character should be 
opposed by so many idealists, who speak as though a 
common humanity was our only moral ground for action ; 
good individual morals do not imply that I should neglect 
what is characteristic of myself, and so it is the duty of 
each group to see to its own characteristic development. 
The relations between Englishmen should not be the same 
as those between Frenchmen or Germans. The value of 
Nationalism so far as it implies a relation of one nation to 
another, is but a fuller development of the same value as 
that which each finds in independence. For if each nation 
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is to develop its own characteristics, then each nation is 
valuable to every other not as a rival of exactly the same 
kind, but as a contrast; and humanity at large is benefited 
by the preservation of so many distinct types. For the 
human race is not at its best when every man or evey 
group is a copy of every other. Civilisation progresses by 
differentiation as well as by assimilation of interests and 
character, and we cannot afford to neglect a policy which 
may develop differences in a world in which communica¬ 
tion and cheap manufacture may gradually level out all the 
variety of the race. Thus in spite of its obvious imitation 
something remains of the ideal of nationalism—something 
which may illumine our political thought and guide our 
action.”^' 

There is indeed a “ something ” to illumine our thought 
and guide our action in a study of nationality. We have up 
to now been discussing the ethos of individual groups : is 
there not suggestion here for a short study of a new ethos^ 
an inter-group^ international ethos. The every-day life of 
each individual is regular by the dictates of conscience, on 
the moral side of his life, and by the rules of law on the 
legal side, but beside these is a world of guiding principles 
which the German call Sittlichkeit^ but of which the English 
language does not give an equivalent. Sitte is the German 
word for custom and ‘ Sittlichkeit ’ denotes the body of 
customary principles which guide the ordinary routine of 
life. It denotes simply the rules of ordinary life which we 
observe in our daily relations with one another—rules which 
become a sort of second nature. Sittlichkeit in short is the 
social habit-code of a community. The actual law of 
the state does not cover this habit-code though it has a 
direct relation to it, for law always does actually represent 
or always tends to represent some part of the Sittlichkeit of 
a nation. Thus, as the Sittlichkeit is high or low (for it 
varies from to nation to nation) will the law and general 
principles of civic conduct vary. Where the Sittlichjieit 

*C. D, Bums, Political Ideals, pp, 193, 194, 
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is high and noble, we have what we call an advanced form 
of civilisation ; where it is low, a debased civilisation. 

Each community, whether it be village, nationality or 
nation, has its social habit-code, and that social habit-code 
is expressed in various ways—in churches, schools, and 
various social organisations. The community wills that 
these organisations should exist; and these organisations 
are symbols of a collective will, whether good or bad. 
The social habit-code is the basis of what we may call the 
realised will of the community. The best institutions will 
result from the best habits : as Rousseau puts it, there is a 
general will in each community, which will if it is a true 
one always works for the general good. Taking up the 
Hegelion standpoint, we may apply this to the state. 
The state to Hegel is the summum bonum of the individual. 
It represents to him the fulfilment of the mind of the 
individual. It is the end which his nation has carved out, 
and he as a member of the nation secs his own mind 
reflected in it; is the embodiment of his social habit-code 
and as sucb it is the bond of union between him and 
others. The state to Hegel is not government, which is 
only a manifestation of the state : it is the individual writ 
large in his volitional life : it is, in its laws and political 
institutions, the embodiment of the general will. 

It follows that, unless there is a general will outside 
the state that states are merely a number of self-centred 
entities, each absolute in its own sphere, owning no allegi¬ 
ance to anyone and anything. Its own general will and its 
own common good are sufficient for it; whence, as there 
are no common institutions flowing from a general will, 
therefore international law, treaties, etc., are no more than 
individual acts of will on the part of individual communities, 
who may hold to them or break them as they like. States 
are, according to this view, merely so many individuals 
in the state of nature, imagined by contractualist thinkers 
like Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. The present war and 
its causes seem to lend very considerable validity to this 
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argument, conventions and treaties have been regarded as 
scraps of paper. The large body of the humane customs 
of war, which, according to Hegel can exist, in spite of the 
individuality of states, have been suddenly cast to the 
four winds by Germany, International “law” has been 
proved to be helpless, without either organisations to enforce 
it, and an international general will behind it. But these 
results are superficial. Let us go deeper, to first principles, 
in fact, and ask—What is the end of the state ? 

The state, as Aristotle pointed out, exists for the good 
life. It exists to enable man to live the best life possible, 
or, to put it in the language of Green, it exists to maintain 
a system of rights existing among men to the end of the 
fullest and great development of the powers and faculties 
of man. The state, thus, is a moral agent, for it subserves 
a moral end. Morality cannot be severed from the highest 
end of the state, for the best type of life, for which the 
state exists, is inevitably connected with will and character. 
Moral goodness need not be, in fact it is not, the whole of 
the best life ; but it is the major portion of it. To perform 
my ordinary moral duties as a brother, son, teacher, or 
labourer because they are duties is to be moral, and it is a 
part of the supreme end, the complete good of man. Other 
things, such as the pursuit of scientific truth, are also 
elements in the supreme good of humanity, but they are not 
primarily moral, but morality is a condition of them. The 
moral qualities of a chemist—his will to undergo physical 
pain and mental disappointment, for example, are pre¬ 
essential to his discovering new elements. Where the 
will and character have to play their part there is morality, 
&nd these are both implicated in the end of the state, the 
best life for mankind ; so we conclude, the state is a moral 
agent. 

This may be expressed in a way which makes the 
theory consistent with the ‘ ‘ nature ” theory given above. A 
state, it is true, can determine for itself and by itself what 
is good for it; but we must carefully gauge the meaning 
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of ** good.’* An individual good is a good for the self and 
for others. It is not a selfish good : it is part of a common 
good, recognized as such by other people, a fact which 
follows from the essentially social nature of man. The 
state, generally speaking, is a people unified, looked on as 
one or as an individual, and, as we have seen, it is a moral 
agent, from which the conclusion comes that its moral 
good is a common good. Each state, indeed, chooses its 
own type of good, but that good mentally includes its 
relations to others. Moral good and state good are different 
ways to one goal—complete goodness. The one moral 
good, implies the living of the moral life : the other, state 
good implies the frame in which the moral life can be 
lived. It is when the state good becomes one sided that 
war is possible : in other words, it is when one part of the 
good is over-emphasised (so as to make it an evil) that 
war is possible. In Germany many leaders of thought have 
preached complete goodness but in these latter days self- 
interest has been substituted for complete goodness, and 
this self interest is the root cause of the war. 

To say that the state is a moral agent is not to 
identify state action with moral action. The state maintains 
the conditions of the moral life. Morality is free, and no 
government can force men to be moral. It cannot implant 
good dispositions as it can build a prison or hang a male¬ 
factor. The state should, as Green points out, limit its action 
to removing obstacles in the way of free morality. Beyond 
that, its direct action is guiltless. 

The state is thus a moral agent, but is it a moral agent 
in the sense that it has duties beyond itself ? The state is 
inextricably bound up with the morality of its own citizens. 
How does it stand as regards other states ? The moral duty 
of an individual implies that other individuals have a say in 
its performance. Is this truth applicable to the state ? We 
constantly hear in high politics, of such and such being 
“beyondthe sphere” of some particular state; or that 
“ the interests of such and such a state are not affected ” 
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by something or other. Ideas like these seem to give 
colour to the state as one and discrete, each ** naturally ** 
distinct from every other state. This, however, is the 
equivalent fallacy of interpreting vis natures as “ natural 
force” instead of natural right, a fallacy so admirably 
pointed out by Green pervading the political philosophy 
of Spinoza and many of the Social Contract writers. 
The essence of a right is that it arises from the nature 
of man and is recognised by other men, as necessary both 
to his and their own development as moral agents. So it 
is with the state. Its end is the fullest development of its 
citizens. As such its citizens have duties towards it and 
it has duties towards its citizens. It must also have the 
necessary means to fulfil its functions, independence, 
strength, wealth, and so on. Its strength may lead to 
war, which may be justified by the very end of the state’s 
existence. But, it must be kept in mind, its strength and 
wealth are means not ends. Their intrinsic value is not in 
themselves but in their object, the perfect development of 
men. When a state increases its strength or its wealth at 
the expense of the character of its citizens, it is ipso facto 
wrong. If it makes war, or breaks its word and thereby 
breaks its duty to itself, as the condition of the good life 
of its citizens, then it is active immorally. No state is 
an end in itself, and it is only because this view of the state 
is not carried out in practice that wars are possible. At 
present, unfortunately, the philosophic view of things is 
ruled out for partial views. As Aristotle would have put it 
minor ends are exaggerated into supreme ends. 

All this seems beating the air : but in reality it leads us 
to very fair pastures. Wars are possible because of a lack 
of patriotism. This seems a paradox, but a moment’s 
consideration will show its validity. From what we have 
seen above, it is clear that states have an end, the best 
life of man. Hence, the patriotism is love of and action for 
this end. Obviously, then the main duty of a state should 
be to improve itself, and if its energies are properly taken 
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up in this direction, it will have little time to make war. 
A state can ill help its members to live better by killing 
them off. This does not mean that all wars are wrong ; but 
it implies that in every war there is a wrong done some¬ 
where, war is necessary because states have not a proper 
view of the true good. At present states are independent 
units, with their own particular life, and they do not readily 
agree to accept the dictates of other states. War is the 
deciding factor in disputes, but surely, as Green argues, 
war, which destroys so much life—and the good of 
mankind is meaningless without living men—points to a 
wrong existing somewhere. Somebody has sinned. In this 
present war, for example, the Allies hold that they are 
lighting for the good of humanity against ill-founded force 
theories of Germany. That does not argue that war in itself 
is right but that Germany is wrong. Had Germany given 
her attention to the highest end and its realisation, instead 
of magnifying self-interest into the supreme end, what 
a service she would have done to humanity ! Had her 
good will been as effective as her bad will has been, her 
services to humanity would have been incalculable. But 
within Germany there has not been perfect state organi¬ 
sation. The Prussian Junker has ruled in his own interests, 
and these interests have demanded war. Greed, oppression, 
religions, economic or political, may be causes of war, and 
all these point to a wrong adjustment of ends to actualities. 
In a community which is perfectly organised there will be 
no desire to make war, so that war really arises from 
defective organisation, or, in other words, because states 
are not states in the true sense. 

We may sum these points up by saying that first, at 
present states are independent and v\ar is the only 
judge between them; secondly, that states are moral 
agents, with duties to themselves and others; thirdly, that 
in the perfect state there-is no room for war, for war 
arises from mistakeh notions of the true end, and conse¬ 
quent defective organisation ; it exists because of a lack of 
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true patriotism. These conclusions suggest an obvious 
corollary. Is it not possible for a real international general 
will to arise? My space is too limited to allow me to 
work out this fascinating suggestion in detail. Before the 
war, thinkers pointed to many things as likely preventives 
of war. Modern facilities in communication, modern 
highly organised international commerce, university com¬ 
munication, international socialism, the humaner spirit of 
modern diplomacy, these and other things were regarded 
as heralds of the peaceful millennium. But suddenly, in 
August 1914, all these things seemed merely to provide 
food for the god of war. But the war itself is not without 
suggestion. 

In the first place we see in the struggle which seems to 
stand in the way of our theory two distinct alliances, 
Germany-Austria on the one side, Britain-France-Russia 
on the other. (The other warring states I omit for the 
present.) My point is that during the last few years this 
struggle was more or less foreseen and common aims and 
ideals have made the various allies have a common under¬ 
standing and sympathy: they have been developing a modus 
vivendi which, though it is more a matter of policy at 
present, indicates much potentiality for the future. In fact 
the better and purer elements in diplomacy have for cen¬ 
turies been trying to develop a common international will. 
The most encouraging result of recent tendencies is shewn 
by the * entente cordiale a mutual understanding which, 
though it lacks written state-treaties, is a sufficient basis 
for common action between Prance and England. Is there 
not a common Fran co-British will strong enough to prevent 
future wars between these nations? and is it not so between 
Britons and their kinsmen across the Atlantic ? Common, 
economic motives of course form no sufficient basis for a 
common will which must be essentially spiritual, but there 
are agencies at work which should unite nations even more 
and more. The international settlement which had grown 
up during the last few generations between the chief nations 
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of the world, has no doubt received a sad blow by the 
present war ; but the very disapprobation of civilisation 
for the grave international or inter-social * breaks * of 
Germany, may help all the more to establish a common 
inter-social code of manners hereafter. The inter-social 
organism in its development will suffer many diseases : but 
ft will emerge a stronger and more healthy body when the 
poison is expelled. It is not too much to predict that this 
severe lesson will produce among nations—after a short 
lapse of years—a will to live in harmony ; and just as the 
civic will of a community issues into the law of the state 
the real sanction of which is just the joint-will of the 
state-members, so the inter-civic will of nations must 
produce an inter-civic or international law the strength and 
sanction of which will be simply the inter-social common 
will. 

We are all familiar with Tennyson’s lines— 

Till the war-drum throbs no longer and the battle flag is furl’d 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 

Perhaps the poet himself did not measure the depth of 
his words; but they are replete with meaning and 
suggestion. The Parliament of Man—elected by the votes 
of the inter-nations—the voice of the inter-social will—the 
law giver of all men, its force and sanction being the 
spontaneous desire of all that it should exist as the common 
organ, and the Federation of the World—Federation, the 
hope of the future, the form of government which will 
reconcile the present warring opposites which will rule 
every state and allow every state to rule itself at the same 
time, the first form of the international government, 
whereby the diverse elements of mankind may prosper 
within the unity. Experience has shown us how federation 
may pass into nationalism in Germany and United States:— 
the inter-social equivalent is merely the welding of mankind 
into a harmonious union, working for the perfect unity of 
an internationalised mankind. 
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A fine dream, indeed, you will say. In the meantime 
let us hope with Grotins, the founder of the moderh 
concrete will of nations—International Law—thus:— 

“ May God write these lessons- He who can alone on 
the hearts of all those who have the affairs of Christendom 
in their hands and may he give to those persons a mind 
fitted to understand and to respect Rights, divine and 
human; and lead them to recollect always that the 
ministration committed to them is no less than this that 
they are the Governors of Man a creature most dear to 
God.”* 

R. N. GILCHRIST. 


T 


*Chap. XXV. War and Paaee, WhawilPs Translation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Administration of Education by District Boards^ 

I. CONTROL OF SCHOOLS. 

"DY 1887-88 the Local Self-Government Act had been 
brought into operation in all Regulation Districts. 
The imuediate result was the dissolution of the District 
Committees of Public Instruction, and the assumption of 
their obligations to elementary education by District 
Boards. The non-ReguIation Districts of Chota Nagpore, 
Sonthal Pergunnahs, Darjeeling, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, and the Tributary Mahals of Orissa were not 
affected by the new Act, and their Committees continued 
to preside over mass education. Within District Boards 
were Local Boards—smaller areas of self-government 
coincident with administrative sub-divisions, and in the 
more advanced tracts they still share honours with the 
“ elder ” Board at the sudder station. Generally speaking, 
their powers were, and are, more or less restricted; and 
as a consequence the spirit of autonomous government 
languishes in them. 

The educational duties transferred to District Boards, 
iu^^tled the management of Government primary and 
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middle schools—English and vernacular ; the control of the 
grant-in-aid to middle schools under private management 
and to all primary schools; and the conduct of the annual 
examinations for the award of primary scholarships. In 
certain Districts, the District Board delegated to Local 
Boards the power to sanction primary grants to patshalas; 
to appoint, dismiss, and grant leave of abseuce to gurus ; 
to determine the centres at which the Lower Primary 
Examination should be held ; and to issue the certificates 
which pupils might earn at this test. For the inspection of 
the schools in the District, and for the general immediate 
management of educational activities, nearly the whole 
body of Sub-Inspectors of. Schools was transferred to 
the service of District Boards. But since Municipalities 
and Cantonments were not within the jurisdiction of 
District Boards, 21 Sub-Inspectors were retained by the 
Department, in as many Districts, for the supervision 
of schools in these “ non-Board areas.” The Deputy 
Inspector remained a Departmental servant, and controlled 
the Government schools. Over the Board schools he ex¬ 
ercised no authority, although he was expected to visit and 
report on their condition. Thus, at first, he remained in 
detachment from the District Board ; but in 1890, to secure 
his co-operation in the educational programme of the 
District, he was by a Government notification made an 
ex-officio member of the Board, and given a place on the 
Educational Sub-Committee which in every District was 
organised for the consideration and supervision of educa¬ 
tional matters. In the same year the educational rules of the 
Local Self-Government Act were revised to give a clearer 
definition to the powers and duties of the several author¬ 
ities which in a District were concerned with educa¬ 
tion in its progressive phases. For the next 10 years, 
the co-ordination of Departmental and District Board 
officers proceeded harmoniously, except that it was found 
desirable to rule that, before approving of the budget 
estimate of expenditure by a municipality, the District 
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Magistrate should consult the vieivs of the Deputy 
Inspector. 

In 1905 it was realised that the efficiency of control 
would be increased by removing the Sub-Inspectors * from 
the service of District Boards to the service of the Depart¬ 
ment. Hitherto, while in subordination to the Deputy 
Inspector in general matters, they owed him no obedience 
in the discharge of their duties ; and were not infrequently 
ill opposition to him. This was not conducive to discipline, 
and it was decided to bring the subordinate inspecting staff 
into official dependence upon the Department of Public 
Instruction. This was done, and at the same time the 
number of Sub-Inspectors was increased. 

Subordinate Agents for the Inspection of Vernacular Schools. 

In Chapter V it has been narrated that the inspection 
of lower primary schools was at one time committed to chief 
gurus, who in 1891 were superseded by Inspecting Pandits. 
These Pandits were Board servants, and drew their salary 
from the Primary Fund. They were in subordination to 
Sub-Inspectors, who themselves were arranged in three 
grades. The pay of the third, that is, the lowest grade, was 
Rs. 30, a sum which the Education Commission declared 
too insufficient for sound work. Accordingly, a uniform 
starting salary of Rs. 50 was introduced for Sub-Inspectors, 
and their internal gradation was abolished. As primary 
schools multiplied, it was found necessary to increase the 
subordinate inspecting staff, but insufficiency of funds stood 
in the way of adding to the number of Sub-Inspectors. 
As an alternative Dr. C. A. Martin, Director of Public 
Instruction, in 1897-98, proposed substituting a certain 
number of Inspecting Pandits by Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
who were to be drawn from the same social class as Suh- 
lilspectors. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Alexander Pedler, who 
succeeded Dr. Martin, did not favour the proposal, and it 

* While Sub*lB«pectors were eervanta of District Boards a strange medley of duties 
WBS*imposed on them; e.g., the supertision of the ir come from cattle pounds and river 
ferries, reporting on insanitary villages, checking the accounts of vendors ol quinine, etc. 
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lay fallow till 1906-07 when it was brought into effect. As 
a matter of fact the measure was not regarded as satis¬ 
factory ; but the augmentation of the inspecting agencies 
for primary schools was so imperative that it could not be 
delayed. This will appear from the following tabular 
statement:— 


Year. 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Sub'In- 

spectors. 

Guru In* 
structors. 

U. P. 
Schools.* 

Scholars. 

L. P. 
Schools.* 

Scholars. 

i 

1885 • ... 

192 

1,653+ 

2,983 

109,029 

64,879 

1,152,987 


195 

933 

3,596 

133,895 

46,010 

995,189 

1895 

204 

483 

4,100 

158,872 

48,889 

1,110,362 


212 

477 

4,473 

184,089 

46,328 

1,117,334 

1906§ ... 

23711 

354 

2,908 

132, .564 

31,046 

736,647 

1911§ ... 

37311 

aa4 

3,625 

188,980 

35,841 

1,017,405 

1912J ... 

. 

* « a •• 

3,764 

204,188 

35,186 

1,022,992 


* For IndUii boys snd girls, 
t Ineludtng Chief Gurui, 
t Reanited Bengsl. 
i For Western Bengal only. 

U Including respectively 33 and 70 Assistant Sub'Inspectors. 

Unfortunately the data are wanting for the completion of 
the above table in the last years mentioned. But even the 
most casual examination of the figures that have been 
secured will convince of the inadequacy of the subordinate 
inspecting staff. The appointment of Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors (1912) has not materially brought relief, and the 
general opinion is that they are an anomaly in the chain of 
inspecting agents. They are practically the Inspecting 
Pandit with all his limitations, but on a salary of 
Rs. 30 against the Inspecting Pandit’s Rs. 15. Their 
ignorance of English unfits them for correspondence with 
the central office, and yet they have been given equal 
responsibilities with Sub-Inspectors, and from them the 
same character of work is expected, although they are 
given a lower salary and travelling allowance. The 
decision has been arrived at to reduce the number of 
Inspecting Pandits as the number of schools with trained 
gurus increases. 
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II. PRIMARY EDUCATION-FINANCE. 

Sources from which Funds for Primary Education are derived. 

The sources from which the Funds are derived for 
distribution to schools of their grants-in-aid are as follow :— 

A,—Scheduled District, Districts Permanently Settled— 

(fl) BOARD AREAS- 


trict Board. 


^ I. 

Income from pounds. 

11 . 


,, ferries. 

III. 

99 

,, Provincial 



Grants. 

IV. 

99 

,, general 



savings. 

V. 

99 

,, road cess* 



(since 



1913). 


(2) Administered by the Dis-l 1 per cent. Grant for Khas 
trict Magistrate. i Mahal Schools. 

{b) MUNICIPAL ARHAS- 

A . . . . . A A . (Municipal Funds, being not 

(1) Administered by Muni- i ..i .. r 

' • , i-. • • 1 less than 3 2 per cent, oi 


cipal Commissioners. | j-Q^al 


income. 


(2) Administered by the 
District Magistrate i 

., L .. T Special Grants from Provin- 

(through the Inspec- 
^ f o u 1 ■ cial Revenues, 

tor ot Schools since 

1916). 

B. —Non-schediiled, i.e.^ Non-regulation Districts— 

(A) Municipal or UrbanU ^ ^ Scheduled District. 


Areas. 

{b) Non-Municipal 
Rural Areas. 


or 


J 

(Provincial Funds adminis¬ 
tered by the District 
Magistrate. 


• iV.A—The Road Cess, which generally formed the most important of the sources 
fr^. yi^eb Djstridt Boards derived their income, was not specificaily meant to provide 
educational work in the District. As a matter of practice it has invariably 
Isteil drawn upon to meet educational deficits. 
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III SYSTEMS OF GRANT-IN-AID. 

In the years preceding the Local Self-Government 
Act, no portion of local rates had ever been assigned to 
education, except as regards small sums in certain non- 
Regulation Districts. Indeed up to 1886 the whole of the 
cess-income had been applied to roads and communica¬ 
tions. For the promotion of elementary education, the 
Government used to make a contribution from the general 
funds of the Province either by direct allotment, or by 
transferring sources of revenue, and this contribution was 
administered by District Boards along with the other funds 
which they raised under statutory powers. In Bengal the 
contributions from Provincial Funds were lower than any¬ 
where else in India ; nor was there a local educational 
cess in that Presidency, such as there was, for instance, 
in Bombay, Berar and the Central Provinces. On the 
other hand, the support which primary schools in Bengal 
received from private sources was so liberal, that in 
respect of private contributions for the education of the 
masses, Bengal stood at the head of all the Provinces in 
India. The lack, however, of State aid resulted in the 
primary schools of Bengal being conducted so cheaply that 
they failed of efficiency.* 


* Table showing the comparative cost of Primary Schools—departmental, board, 
aided, and maintained by Native States—in 1886. 


PROVINCE. 

Cost of a Primary 
School. 

Total 

annual 

cost. 

To Public 
Funds. 

To Priv¬ 
ate Funds. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 


- 

61 

65 

126 

Bombay 



164 

101 

265 

Bengal 



14 

43 

57 

N.-W. Provinces 

* • t • • • 


106 

8 

114 

Punjab 



178 

38 

216 

Central Provinces 



157 

43 

200 

Burma 

• s , 

i .. 

144 

11 

155 

Assam 



60 

26 

86 

Berar 

• •• «•« 


202 

48 

250 

Coorg 


••• 

164 

10 

174 


The Sixth Quinquennial Review, 1907>12, states " The average expenditure on a bpy's 
primary school is Rs. 162 a year, varying from Rs. 431 in Bombay to Rs. 83 in Bengal. 
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As has been related, by the close of 1886 the Local 
Self-Government Act was brought into operation in 
sixteen selected Districts, and was, in the following year, 
extended to all Regulation Districts. The rules to be 
observed in giving effect to the provisions of the Act were 
published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 17th February, 
1886. They provided that the Lieutenant-Governor 
should every year make over to each District Board its 
allotment of funds to be expended upon primary educa¬ 
tion within its boundaries, (2) the grant-in-aid allotment 
for certain specified schools, and (3) the Government 
contributions for other schools placed directly under the 
management of the Board, and known as Board Schools. 

Diitrict Boards had to gam Experience. 

As was only natural. District Boards did not immediate¬ 
ly get into the stride of the new work which had been 
delegated to them. They had had no experience in the 
supervision of primary education, and their capacity for their 
new duties had to improve with time. But in addition to this, 
some of their difficulties came from within. ** The usual com¬ 
position of District Boards,” wrote the Director of Public 
Instruction in his Report for 1890-91, “or at least the 
composition of the small number who attend the Board’s 
meetings, is such as to render it unfit to deal with the 
difficult problems presented by the administration of 
middle and primary schools. The most influential men on 
these Boards are usually pleaders or muktiars, men almost 
invariably foreigners to the District the people of which. 
they are supposed to represent, with absolutely no 
knowledge often of the geography, and always of the 
requirements, of the interior of the District.” What 
puzsded them most was how the primary allotment should 
be administered, and in general they “ steadily set them¬ 
selves to reduce the amount allowed for stipends and to 
incr^se that for rewards.” * It was not long before the 

Af to tbic the Director obaerved That the evil oomplained of did not exht 
when the oootrol of primary edueation vroa in the handa of the Department, cannot be 
•pid: bat whcreea thp peyment-byieaulte ayatcm hod been foatered and had aeqniied 
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Director was alarmed to find that though the stipendiary 
schools represented only about a fifth of the number of 
primary schools, for several years they had been receiving 
more than one-half the total sum expended upon primary 
education—this of necessity leaving quite a large number 
of pat^las without any aid whatever from primary funds. 
In these circumstances, and in order to release as large 
a share as possible of the money at the disposal of 
District Boards, the Director advised Government, who 
sanctioned the proposals, (1) that the rate of stipends 
should be pruned; (2) that the number of stipendiary 
schools should be reduced; (3) that the payment-by¬ 
results system should be extended; (4) that rewards 
should not be given to patshalbs which failed to earn a certain 
prescribed minimum ; and (5) that the staff of Chief Gurus 
should be reduced in number to the lowest limits consistent 
with the efficient supervision of primary schools. In 
advocating the course which he recommended. Sir Alfred 
Croft declared that, had funds sufficed, he would have 
advocated the extension of the stipendiary system, inas¬ 
much as it operated to increase the stability of schools. But 
later on, taking the situation as he found it, and endeavour¬ 
ing to make the best of existing possibilities, he finally 
experimented with a plan which seemed to him to combine 
the advantages of both systems, and which made the largest 
distribution of the limited sums which District Boards held 
in favour of education. He made a compromise between 
the stipendiary and payment-by-results systems, and called 
it the “ Advance System.” 

Th0 Advance System of Grastts to Primary Schools. 

Sir Alfred Croft may be allowed to describe the 
Advance System“ Except in the case of very backward 
tracts, where hardly any fee-receipts can be looked for, 

ooMideraUe development under the Department, the policy which most of the Boards 
at the outset seemed to favour was that of gradually displacang the results-system by the 
stipendiary system. It is unfiur, however, to lay the blame entirely at the door of the 
Boards, ior tte fault is very often due to the influence of the subordinate inspectinl 
oSieers who advise the Boards, and. who look to the obvious fact that the stipendiary 
■afaools ata the best." 
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and where, therefore, a stipend is the teacher’s chief means 
of subsistence, small stipends of one or two rupees a month 
are, it is believed, just as efficacious as larger ones, for the 
purpose of securing the stability of a lower primary school. 
Such sums might, for convenience, be paid quarterly, as a 
sort of retaining fee. Moreover—and this is the central 
point of the scheme—the small stipends should in every 
case be regarded as an advance out of the reward to be 
subsequently earned at the central examination* to which 
all such stipendiary schools should be admitted along 
with the rest. ... If any school earned less than the 
amount of its stipend, it should not be called upon to 
refund the difference; but its future retention on the 
list (possibly with an increased stipend, possibly with 
none) would be decided by the District Board after 
consideration of the usefulness of the school and the back¬ 
wardness of the locality. The total amount that a school 
could earn at the examination should also be limited to, 
say, Rs. 50 (inclusive of the stipend, if any), so that pros¬ 
perous and well attended schools should not carry off an 
undue share of the primary grant, to the detriment of 
struggling schools. . . . Something like Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 
might be fixed as the limit below w hich no reward would 
be paid to a school; and it is evident that the fixing of such 
a limit would supply a struggling school with a very tangi¬ 
ble inducement to improve itself and increase its earning 
power. . . . Stipends of Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 a month . . . 
should under this system be strictly reserved for needy 
schools in backward tracts, where schools are wanted, and 
are also likely to succeed. ... To a certain number 
of upper primary schools there may be granted a substan¬ 
tial stipend, say, Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 a month for one teacher, 
or Rs. 8 a month for two teachers, in addition to all that 
they can earn in the way of fees. ... If a good school of 
its kind can be maintained at an outside cost of Rs, 100 a 
year, the money is well laid out.” 

* %ee pftgev, 169 «od 181. 
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The Advance System proves a Failure. 

The Advance System was sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment. It was, however, nothing more than a contriv¬ 
ance to which Sir Alfred Croft had been driven in his 
extremity for want of adequate funds. He never regarded 
his device as a panacea; and he was not surprised 
when, a few years later on, it was pronounced un¬ 
popular alike with gurus and Sub-Inspectors of Schools. 
Obviously no one can make a success of any business which 
requires money, and the money requisite is not forth¬ 
coming. “ The question,” wrote Sir Alfred Croft, “ is 
really and simply one of funds. Spend a certain amount 
of money on primary education, and you will get certain 
results; spend more, and you will get more. As regards 
the lower primary examination, which is one of the most 
obvious tests of progress, we are now just where we were 
ten years ago.* What has been the history of the inter¬ 
vening period ? From 1881-82 to 1884-85 the primary grant 
had been steadily growing from Rs. 5,00,000 to nearly 
Rs. 8,00,000, and the success of schools at the examination 
advanced in like proportion. In 1885-86 there was a 
reduction in the grant, due to the stringency of the financial 
situation.! The position improved in the following year ; 
but in 1887-88, when the grants were made over to District 
Boards, they were calculated on the actuals of a ‘ tight ’ 
year, 1885-86. The fluctuations in results since 1887-88 are 
not very easy to trace. Primary education has, in the first 
place, been made over to District Boards. , . . The financial 
difficulty has also re-appeared in a measure. Though the 
grants allotted by District Boards for primary education 
have, on the whole, increased, yet some Boards have been 
compelled to reduce their grants owing to a falling off in 
their income; and the loss caused by such reductions is 


• Year. 
1881-82 
1884-85 
1890-91 

t Due to the Burmese War. 


Successes at L. P. Examination. 
... 16,131. 

... 21,500. 

16,181. 


tee 


««e 
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much more speedily felt than is the corresponding gain due 
to an increased grant. The n follow special disturbing causes 
like the census and the floods, which for a time affect the 
results injuriously. But the permanent cause remains, and' 
that is the want of funds* to ensure the steady progress of 
primary schools. . . . The schools have been transferred 
to the District Boards, and with their existing resources 
they are altogether unable to answer the demand. Unless 
the Government can make them an annually increasing 
grant for the support of primary schools, I see no other 
resource than that which I advocated in 1884, namely, 
the imposition of an educational cess.’* Sir Charles 
Elliott, the Lieutenant-Governor, recognised the truth of 
these remarks; but saw no way out of the situation. To 
release part of the tension on the primary allotment, it 
was resolved that no schools which taught to the middle 
standard should receive any pecuniary assistance from 
District Boards without the permission of the Circle 
Inspector. 

The Simla Conference of 1901 and its Results. 

In 1901 a conference was held at Simla, and it was 
resolved that whereas it was uncertain in operation and 
tended to encourage cramming, the system of basing the 
financial aid to a school upon the results achieved by its 
pupils at certain examinations was to be condemned. The 
Government of India accordingly ordered that the results- 
grant system of payment should be replaced by a system 
of payment in which “attendance, buildings, circumstances 
of the locality, qualifications of the teachers, nature of 
instruction, and outlay from other sources** would be 
taken into account in assessing the grant. To give effect to 
this decision it was arranged that the remuneration of a 
gam from public funds should take the form of a 

* **•®**®®*® **** •*®**wd a dieek in reoent yean from the 
eewfii^ies of famiite ead plagiie ; and it is further impeded by the indifferenoe of the otcHW 
adyatiiDed and ambhiotis olassea to the spread of primary education. These, however, are 
minor obstaides, which would soon be swept away if the main difficulty of finding the 
tequipite fhnde for extending primary education could be overcome.”—JtMshiMen »/ gut 
Gove r nment hf^lttdia in the Heme Department, No. 119 ef lltk Mweh 1994, 
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subsistence allowance paid quarterly, and of a further 
allowance paid at the end of the year ; the latter depending 
on the number of pupils regularly attending the school, 
the nature of the instruction given, and the general 
character of the school as ascertained by in situ inspections 
made by members of Local Boards and Inspecting Officers.^ 

The Gro»t'in-aid Rules were modified in 1911. 

It having been generally impossible to pay schools 
their grants promptly as they became due each quarter, 
the rules for the subsistence and deferred allowances were 
modified in 1911. It was then ordered that the former 
should be paid twice a year—on the 1st of April and on 
the 1st of October; and that the merit marks gained by 
schools at inspections during the six months of one year 
should determine the amount payable to the schools for 
the corresponding six months of the following year. The 
deferred allowance for the previous year was, in future, to 
be paid at the beginning of the next financial year. 
In order to secure a desirable uniformity, both subsistence 
and deferred allowance were made dependent upon the 
merit marks gained for the following points at the inspec¬ 
tions by Sub-Inspectors or Assistant Sub-Inspectors :— 

Maximum 

0 Marks. 

(1) Average number on the rolls, and 

average percentage in attendance 

during the working season ... 10 

(2) Qualifications of the Teacher ... 10 

(3) State of the schoolhouse and appur¬ 

tenances ... ... ... 10 

(4) Progress being made by the pupils 

as a whole ... ... 10 

To score full 10 marks, the Head Pandit of an Upper 
Primary School should hold at least the Middle Vernacular 

* About this tioiu orders were issued that the expenditure upon the primary olessea in 
Hlfh nod Middle Sehoola, and the number of pupils in those classes, should, in the Annual’ 
Reports, be credited to Primarjr Edueation. On the 31st March 1902, it was reported 
that there were 162,747 pppils in the elasses under reference, and that during the qfieial 
fear 1901o02 the cost ef edu’eatiaf them had been Ha. 52,04,886. 
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Certificate or its equivalent, or the Guru Training School 
Certificate of the senior grade. In the same way the guru 
of a Lower Primary School should have passed the Upper 
Primary Examination, or hold a school certificate for 
Standard IV, or a Guru Training School Certificate of the 
grade. Further conditions necessary to a grant were that 
the school had been in existence six months previous to the 
1st of April or the 1st of October, and that the percentage 
of attendance in an Upper Primary School was not less 
than 60, and of a Lower Primary School not less than 50. 

IV. BOARD SCHOOLS. 

In Chapter VII it has been related that for a series 
of years the outstanding aim. had been to work for the 
rapid multiplication of elementary schools, and that by 
1882 there were so many village schools that the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Augustus Rivers Thompson, forbade any 
further increase in their number, at least for some time to 
come. The expansion of mass education had not been 
uniform in the various parts of the Province. Like the 
vegetation of Bengal—tropical in its luxuriance in alluvial 
plains, but scanty in laterite stretches - schools had sprung 
up in profusion where the people had learnt to set some 
store by education; but they were sparse indeed in the 
Districts inhabited by backward races and aborigines. In 
these tracts of country the Government had endeavoured 
to create a taste for literacy by opening schools, and main¬ 
taining them on funds placed first with the Council of 
Education ; then with the Director of Public Instruction ; 
then with Committees of Public Instruction; and finally 
with District Boards. Owing to their character they 
were originally designated maintained schools,” but 
later on Board Schools.” It was not, however, at any 
time intended that they should remain permanently a 
charge on the public purse. On the contrary, the avowed 
^licy was to transfer them to the list of **aided schools” 
directly tho people of a locality were found to be willing 
iahd* able to conduct an efficient school in their midst. 
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Under normal conditions the process of transference would 
have been a comparatively slow one. But the chronic 
insufficiency of funds allotted to District Boards for primary 
education so expedited the premature conversion of ‘‘Board 
Schools,” into “ aided schools ” that by the year 1905 they 
had come to be regarded more or less as survivals of an 
obsolete system; and it could hardly be said that they 
figured as an important factor in the organisation of verna¬ 
cular education. 

Board Sckoals in Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Happily, on the Partition of Bengal in 1905, the 
Government of the newly-formed Province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, saw in truer perspective the utility of 
Board Schools, and resolved upon making them the central 
point in a system of popular education. It was decided to 
secure the distribution of primary schools on a geographical 
basis. For this purpose a unit of area was in requisition, 
and it was found in the Panchayati Unions. These were 
being employed in a scheme of village self-government; and 
apart from their being ready to hand as small compartments 
into which every District was divided, here was an excellent 
opportunity for co-ordinating educational operations with 
an interesting experiment in rural administration. 

Beard Schools in Panchayati Unions. 

If schools were to be evenly distributed, the first 
thing to be done was to see that each Panchayati Union 
had at least one school. Accordingly, a survey was made 
to ascertain which Panchayati Unions had no lower primary 
school whatever, with the object of establishing in them 
one such school. When all Unions had one lower primary 
school, it would be time to provide each Union with an 
upper primary school. To give effect to this general design, 
each District Board would prepare a considered programme 
for the coming year by studying the thana maps which 
showed the boundaries of Unions, and marked the sites 
of existing lower and upper primary schools, and Board 
Schools, if any. The final selection of a village for a sohool 
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would depend upon a plot of land being made over to the 
District Board by a simple deed of gift, and on the site so 
provided, a school-house would be built at a cost of Rs. 600, 
with, or without, but preferably with, a contribution of 
Rs. 100 from the villagers. The salary of trained teachers 
would be Rs. 7 to Rs. 9; of untrained teachers, Rs. 5; of 
monitors in large schools, Rs. 3; and the income from fees 
would be divided among the teachers if there should be 
more than one teacher. 

In Eastern Bengal and Assam there were some 4,700 
Panchayati Unions. When in 1912 the dismembered parts 
of Bengal were again brought under one administration, 
2,000 Unions in the Eastern Districts had upper primary 
schools, and 1,110 had lower primary schools. There, 
therefore, remained 1,600 Unions to be provided with 
a school. Meanwhile, in the Western Districts (including 
Bihar and Orissa) but little, if anything, had been done to 
develop the Board School system. The example of Eastern 
Bengal, however, had not been lost; for proposals had been 
matured in Western Bengal for the expenditure of a sum 
of Rs. 5,47,000 during the years 1913 to 1916 upon the 
extension of the Panchayati Union Scheme. But the out¬ 
break of war in Europe demanded retrenchments on every 
hand, and the project of making a geographical distribution 
of primary schools throughout Reconstituted Bengal had to 
be held in abeyance. 

V. CIRCLE SCHOOL SYSTEM ABOLISHED. 

For a time the Circle School System of 1855 prospered, 
and in 1891-92 there were no less than 345 Circle Schools. 
But so considerably had education advanced in the interval 
that 222 of the schools had grown into middle schools, 
and 107 into upper primary schools, leaving only 16 lower 
primary schools. This was eminently satisfactory, for the 
s]^stem had been inaugurated in backward tracts only to 
f>av€ the way for the ultimate introduction there of grant* 
i^aid schools. It therefore now became the practice for 
Inspectors to declare that the Circle System had outlived 
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the circumstances which had called it into being. They 
pointed out that syllabuses had, from time to time, been 
so amplified that it was a physical impossibility for the 
Circle Pandit to overtake the work which years ago ^ 
might have been within his potentialities; and that so 
many educational milestones had been passed since the 
scheme had been introduced, that it was now an ana¬ 
chronism. In 1902 the Director of Public Instruction 
made a comprehensive study of the position, and he 
discovered that in some so-called Circles a single lower 
primary school was both the centre and the circum¬ 
ference of the Circle—its neighbours having risen to 
be upper primary, and even middle vernacular and 
middle English schools. In these circumstances it seemed 
that the system had served its purpose, and that it should 
be terminated. Final action, however, was postponed, 
till in 1911 orders were issued disintegrating the Circles, 
and making suitable provision for the Circle Pandits who 
were pensionable Government servants. 

VI. THE EXPANSION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 
IN BENGAL FROM 1886 TO 1912. 


(iV.£.—Comparative Statements are possible only after 1885, up to which year the differen 
departments of a school were shown in the Annual Returns as distinct institutions.) 


Starting 
Point 18^. 

Headings. 

1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

1906(c). 

1912. 

51 

Number of square miles to a 
school 

? 

4-6 

5 

3-6 

4 

P 

Number of villages to a school 

P 

P 

4-7 

4.4 

38 

Rs. 48 

Annual cost of a primary school 

Ks. 58 

Rs. 67 

Rs. 66 

Rs. 74 S 

Rs. 81-6 

Rs. 2 3 

„ „ per pupil „ „ 

Rs. 2 4 

Rs. 2-3 

Rs. 2-5 

Rs. 2-7 

Rs. 2-8 

22 

Average number in a primary 
school 

24 

27 

26 

28 

30-9 

10,80,389(0) 

Percentage of increase in number 
of pupils 

P 

10-7 

-2-5 

1 

14 

16(b) 

48,487(0) 

Percentage of increase in number 
of primary schools 

P 

2-2 

: -7-5 

5 

6-5 

405,967(0) 

Percentage of pupils not reading 
print 

34 

P 

27-4 

36 

1 34 

22-99 

Percentage of boys of school- 
going age in school 

22-30 

25*22 

23-17 

24-4 

25-4 

1*58 

Percentage of girls of school- 
going age in school 

1-61 

1-93 

1-74 

3 

3-4 

P 

Percentage of trained teachers... 

i P 

1 

•4 

1 

5*6 

11-4 


( 0 } Actuals, (i) There was no advance in Upper Primary Schools dnrin| the last 
15 years. Total increase of puiuls iii the last 20 years amounts to 400,000. (c) For 
Western Bengal only. * 
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VII. THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF VERNACULAR 

EDUCATION. 

( 

The Government of India, on the 21st of February, 
i913, issued a Resolution in which was thus outlined the 
policy towards vernacular education ; — 

(1) Subject to the principle that the steady raising 

of the standard of existing institutions should 
not be postponed to increasing their number, 
when the new institutions cannot be efficient 
without a better-trained and better-paid 
teaching staff, there should be a large expan¬ 
sion of lower primary schools teaching the 
Three R’s, with drawing, knowledge of the 
village map, nature study, and physical 
exercises. 

(2) Simultaneously upper primary schools should 

be established at suitable centres, and lower 
primary schools should, where necessary, be 
developed into upper primary schools. 

(3) Expansion should be secured by means of Board 

Schools, except where this is financially im¬ 
possible, when aided schools under recognised 
management should be encouraged. In certain 
tracts liberal subsidies may advantageously be 
given to maktabsy patshalas^ and the like which 
are ready to undertake simple vernacular 
teaching of general knowledge. Reliance 
should not be placed on “ venture schools,” 
unless by subjecting themselves to suitable 
management and to inspection they earned 
recognition. 

(4) It is not practicable at present in most parts of 

India to draw any great distinction between 
the curricula of rural and of urban primary 
schools. But in the latter class of schools 
there is special scope for practical teaching of 
, geography, school excursions, etc., and nature 
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study should vary with the environment, and 
some other forms of simple knowledge of the 
locality might advantageously be substituted 
for the study of the village map. As com¬ 
petent teachers become available a greater 
differentiation in the courses will be possible. 

(5) Teachers should be drawn from the class of the 

boys whom they will teach ; they should have 
passed the middle vernacular examination, or 
been through a corresponding course, and 
should have undergone a year’s training. 
Where they have passed through only the 
upper primary course and have not already 
had a sufficient experience in a school, a two 
years’ course of training is generally desir¬ 
able. This training may, in the first instance, 
be given in small local institutions, but prefer¬ 
ably, as funds permit, in larger and more 
efficient central normal schools. In both 
kinds of institutions adequate practising schools 
are a necessary adjunct, and the size of the 
practising school will generally determine the 
size of the normal school. As teachers left 
to themselves in villages areliaole to deteriora¬ 
tion, there are great advantages in periodical 
repetition and improvement courses for prim¬ 
ary school teachei s during the school vacations. 

(6) Trained teachers should receive not less than 

Rs. 12 per month (special rates being given 
in certain areas) ; they should be placed in a 
graded service; and they should either be 
eligible for a pension or admitted to a pro¬ 
vident fund. 

(7) No teacher should be called upon to instruct 

more than 50 pupils; probably the number 
should be 30 or 40 ; and it is desirable to have 
a separate teacher for each class or standard. 
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(8) The continuation schools known as middle or 

secondary vernacular schools should be im¬ 
proved and multiplied. 

(9) Schools should be housed in sanitary and com¬ 

modious but inexpensive buildings. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Educational Reforms and Progress from 1886 to 1912. 

1 CURRICULA OF VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 

T N Bengal, the twenty years following 1886 may be 

characterised as a period of dissatisfaction with exist¬ 
ing vernacular syllabuses, aud of reaching out to new 
ideals : a’ period of conferences and committees—all in 
quest of improved curricula and of effective grant-in-aid 
systems. The leading, again, came from England; only 
the response in India was quicker than before, thanks 
to an accelerated over-land service. Accordingly, as 
subservient to a better understanding of the educational 
movements to be described in this chapter, a brief prelim¬ 
inary survey of school reform in England from 1870 to 
1910 will not be out of place. 

of Elementary EdueaNon In England from 18T0 to 1910. 

The passing of Mr. Forster’s Act of 1870 resulted in 
the creation of School Boards, the expansion of the school 
curriculum, and a great advance in the number of children 
attending school. From 1875 to 1882 the course of 
studies of the lower classes in elementary schools was 
broadened. Moral training was emphasised. Increased 
attention was paid to English. First-hand observation 
was insisted upon in the science subjects. DomesHc 
traimng for girls rose in importance. The Code of 1882 
|addepd a new ctsbs, Standard VII, to the top of the school i 
l^tiiiu^ to lay stress on a sound knowledge 
Engi^)^ ; and gavet through th^ award of spedal grants^ 
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a further impetus to the training of girls in practical 
subjects. 

In 1886 a Royal Commission was appointed to enquire 
into the working of the Elementary Education Act. The 
Report of the Commission, published in 1888, recom¬ 
mended that the following subjects should be regarded as 
essential to primary education:—the three R’s : needle¬ 
work (for girls) and linear drawing (for boys): singing; 
English: English History taught through reading books: 
Geography, especially of the British Empire: lessons 
on common objects in the lower standards, leading up to 
a knowledge of elementary science in the higher classes. 
The Code of 1890 endeavoured to introduce the im¬ 
provements contemplated By the Commission; and the 
period up to 1895 was marked by a great increase in the 
number of school hours given to Science, Mathematics, 
Commercial Subjects, Domestic Subjects (for girls); and 
Manual Subjects (for boys). Meanwhile, the importance 
of the purely literary side of the curriculum declined. 
In 1900 the grant-in-aid system, which had been in force 
since 1862, and by which the choice of school subjects had 
been regulated by the money value of each subject—an 
evil inseparable from a payment-by-result system—was 
abolished in favour of the “block grant” system, which 
instituted a single principal grant of 22 shillings, or 21 
shillings. An immediate improvement followed in the 
selection of subjects to be taught, for teachers and managers 
of schools were now able, within reasonable limits, to 
choose what subjects they would-teach, without being 
fettered by sordid considerations as to the probable effect 
of their choice upon examination results, and therefore 
upon the financial stability of the school. The series of 
Codes from 1903 to 1910 gave a freer hand to schools in 
the choice of subjects and in the handling of the lessons. 
“If it be asked,* ‘What are the general tendencies 
that underlie the changes made in recent years in the 


* Report of the Board of HdaeatioH for the year 1910-11. 
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curriculum of (he Public Elementary School ? * the answer 
must be somewhat as followsThe child’s life in 
school is being brought into closer relation with his life 
out of school; the barrier which tradition has erected 
between the two is being broken down. Education is 
less bookish and more practical than it was. In 
almost every subject in the curriculum, in English 
and Arithmetic hardly less than in Nature Study and 
Geography, the teacher of to-day uses the materials 
and experiences with which the children are familiar in 
every-day life. These materials and experiences vary 
with the locality in which the school is placed and with the 
probable occupations and interests of the children in the 
days to come. Hence follow (a) the increasing difference 
between schools in one area and those in another, especi¬ 
ally between town and country schools, and (b) the grow¬ 
ing divergence, after a certain stage, between the education 
of the boy and that of the girl. At the same time the 
influence of the school is spreading more and more widely 
over the whole sphere of the child’s interests and activi¬ 
ties. The school concerns itself with his bodily as well 
as with his mental development, with his amusements 
as well as with his labours; it teaches him to use 
his hands as well as his head, to play as well as to 
work.” 


Dr. Voelcker recommends Agriculture as a School Subject. 

For some time past the conviction had been gaining in 
intensity that the scheme of studies prescribed for 
vernacular schools must be thoroughly recast, and, as in 
England, brought into touch with the child’s every-day life. 
Fortunately, in 1889, it so happened that Dr. Voelcker, 
Agricultural Chemist to the Royal Society, came on depu¬ 
tation to India to advise the Imperial Government on 
I questions connected with agriculture. He recommended^ 
I ||mong other things, that eleihentary instruction in agricul- 
I lural operations should be imparted in primay schools. In 
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1890 a representative committee considered his preliminary 
report; and resolved (1) that it was most desirable 4o 
extend primary education among the agricultural classes ; 
(2) that the elementary principles of agriculture should 
form a prominent subject in the curriculum of village 
schools; and (3) that, as a general rule, instruction in 
agriculture should be combined with the existing course 
of education, and should not depend exclusively on separate 
special institutions. Dr, Voelcker’s final proposals were 
referred to a second conference, who resolved further 
(I) that education in the lower schools should be of 
such a practical character as to fit the pupils for technical 
pursuits, including agriculture, as well as for literary and 
commercial pursuits; (2) that text-books should deal with 
familiar subjects, and be written in simple language ; (3) 
that object lessons should be freely introduced ; and (4) 
that the system of training in normal schools should be so 
adapted as to qualify school teachers to give intelligent 
instruction in agriculture. The Government of India 
approved the recommendations, and expressed the view 
that primary education should be given more of a practical 
bias ; that it should be planned so as to train the hand, the 
eye, and the intelligence of the pupil; and that “ any system 
of practical education in rural schools must, for whatever 
class intended, acquire an agricultural colouring, because 
the surrounding objects are themselves agricultural; . . 

. . that greater success was to be expected from making 

instruction in the rudiments of agriculture part and parcel of 
the system of primary education in the country, than 
from teaching it as a subject apart from I he general 
educational programme ; and that such educational en¬ 
lightenment and intellectual expansion of the agricultural 
classes as would enable them to perceive for themselves 
the small reforms which are within their means and 
opportunities, would be more likely to produce substantial 
results thai||. special instruction in particular agricultural 
processes.” 
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Sir Charles Elliott causes the Syllabus of Vernacular Education 
in Bengal to be thoroughly remodelled. 

Sir Charles Elliott, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
took counsel of a committee as to the best means of giving 
effect to the intentions of the Government of India in 
respect of the direction that should be given to primary 
education. The committee recommended that the course 
in science in elementary and middle schools should be 
recast, and so graduated as to include at different stages 
appropriate branches of the science of agriculture. Sir 
Charles Elliott, however, was not disposed to acquiesce ; 
for he held that the whole system of vernacular education 
stood in need of remodelling. Accordingly, in 1898 he 
appointed a committee of educat'onai experts to revise the 
subjects and courses of instruction in vernacular schools of 
ail grades; and although it was understood that the chief 
problem was to devise curricula meeting the special 
requirements of the agricultural population of the Province, 
it was emphasised that the principal question to be 
answ'ered was not merely how (he children of cultivators 
might be provided with an education suited to their every¬ 
day life, but how a scheme of education might be evolved 
which would promote in all pupils the power of assimilat¬ 
ing technical instruction of any kind. 

The Vernacular Scheme of 1901, 

The committee finally elaborated a system of education 
which was designated the Vernacular Education Scheme 
of 1901. It included a method of Kindergarten based 
on the every-day experiences of village life, and 
requiring such articles as are to be found in even the 
obscurest hamlets. In the teaching of the lower primary 
classes, object lessons were assigned a prominent place ; and 
in the upper and middle school classes they graded into 
elementary physical science. Freehand drawing and drill 
were introduced for every class. Hand and eye training 
wpre begun in the lowest forms, and were eventually supple- 
by manual occupations as “optionals”—so that 
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they might not offend caste susceptibilities. For town-boys 
the course in reading included elementary notions of the 
simplest facts and principles of botany, natural history, 
hygiene, physical science and chemistry. For boys in the 
country, agriculture took the place of physical science and 
chemistry. For girls, the subjects included in the readers 
were rudimentary botany, natural science and domestic 
economy. Special readers, it was decided, should be pre¬ 
pared in the simplest and most easily comprehended 
language, and pictorial illustrations were to be freely used 
in explanation of the text. The course in writing was 
planned so as to make the children familiar with the 
usual forms of such simple documents as are commonly 
used by cultivators. Elementary practical geometry was 
taken along with mensuration, and in Standards V and 
VI of Middle Schools Euclid was permitted as an alter¬ 
native subject to Practical Geometry. Under the head 
of Vernacular Literature and Poetry it was intended that 
moral instruction should be conveyed by the character 
of the selections composing the Readers. Preparation 
for the Upper Primary and Middle Scholarship Examina¬ 
tions required acquaintance with a book of literature, 
a Geographical Reader, and an Historical Reader. The 
scheme came into full operation in 1903. 

The Merits claimed for the V'ernacular Scheme. 

The Government Resolution on the Vernacular Edu¬ 
cation Scheme explained that the latter was shaped by 
two main considerationsthe first and most important 
being that a child’s earliest education must be conveyed 
through a language medium which is familiar to him ; 
while the second is the most natural and proper desire 
that education should not alienate children from their 
own environment. ” Further, the scheme was so con¬ 
ceived that by it children would be trained and educated, j 
and not instructed or merely taught; and those who 
would in after-life follow any trade or handicraft, woujd 
have a far better preparation than that which had been * 
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afforded by the old and narrower system of the past. In 
a. word, the minds of children would now be developed 
instead of their memories being vainly taxed. 

Some of the Defects in the Scheme. 

The framers of the Scheme overlooked the possibil¬ 
ity of there being in a school, as there not infrequently are, 
children who have different vernaculars, and for whom 
text-books in diverse vernaculars must be used if each 
child is to be educated through the medium of its own 
mother-tongue. And even granting that it was quite 
feasible to have editions of the same Readers in all the 
vernaculars, there was the further difficulty that the 
teachers would probably know only one language, and 
would therefore be unable to teach all the children through 
their own speech. Nor was this the only obstacle to 
success. The spirit and method of the teaching contem¬ 
plated by the Vernacular Scheme was entirely strange to 
the great majority of primary school g«r«s; and it was not 
to be expected that they would handle the new subjects, 
such as kindergarten occupations, drill, and object lessons, 
with any degree of skill. “ It is almost certain,” observed 
Sir John Woodburn, the Lieutenant-Governor, “ they will 
teach these subjects badly : but what is contended is that 
the teaching cannot be worse than the present entirely 
mechanical system of training the memory whereby all the 
other faculties are dulled at the expense of monotonous, 
parrot-like exercises. It is urged that bad teaching with a 
good educational system will produce better results than 
bad teaching with a bad and unsound system.” To his 
thinking, the position was not beyond hope, for there 
were in Bengal, 16,444 primary schools (out of 47,714) that 
presented candidates at the scholarship examinations, and 
the presumptioh was that the gurus of these schools were 
experienced and, some of them at least, trained teachers. 
The new syllabus would not be entirely beyond them, and 
it woitlid' be a fair start if the Vernacular system were made 
copS^julsory in such schools. Moreover, Teachers* Manuals 
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in due course would be in the hands of all primary school 
teachers, and as year by year training schools sent forth 
masters trained to the revised curriculum, more and more 
schools would annually come under the influence of an 
improved system of education. Sir John Woodburn saw 
an opening for the Vernacular Scheme also in the lower 
classes of High Schools, and he ordered that it should be 
employed in all Government and aided schools of that 
grade.* To put aided High Schools on friendly terms with 
the Vernacular Scheme, he declared that they would in 
future be permitted to present pupils at the primary scholar¬ 
ship examinations. At first blush this did not appear to in¬ 
volve the destruction of any established principle ; but in 
point of fact it brought to an abrupt termination the 
“ Dual System of Education ” t which for many years had 
been the central idea in the organization of education in 
Bengal. This was most unfortunate ; for the identification 
of “primary education” and the “primary stage of 
education ” obliterated the fundamental difference which 
there must always be in the education of a boy whose 
education will cease with the elements of knowledge, and of 
a boy whose education will only begin when he has quitted 
an elementary school. This concomitant of the Verna¬ 
cular Scheme escaped attention. Not so the ruling that 
no instruction was to be given in English till Standard III; 
from which class up to Standard VI it was to be treated as 
a Second Language. The postponement of the study of 
English was regarded as a regrettable and retrograde 
step, X one that ignored the facility with which a child 
acquires a foreign language, and that let slip the oppor- 

* It should be mentioned that daring the immediately preceding^ yean, in the 
“ AmalgamatedHigh Schools of the Presidency and Rajshahi Divisions, it already 
had been the practice to instruct the pupils of the lower forms through the medium 
of the vernacular exclusively. 

t See page 259. 

); In 1^6>97 the number of pupils in Vernacular Middle Schools reading English was 
10,3^2, and in Primary Schook, 1,706. The Director of Public Instruction in his Annual 
Report observed that in large towns like Calcutta, " the object of primary education 
would be defeated without a knowledge of the English alphabet and English numerals 
to enable the possessor to decipher trade-marks, and understand calculations on the 
European System of we^hts and measures.” • 
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tunity of making “English a possession common to all 
Indians.’* 

The Vernacular Edacatien Scheme of 1906^ 

The Vernacular Education Scheme of 1901 had barely 
been introduced, when the Government of India published 
their Resolution of the 11th March 1904. Paragraph 21 
of the Resolution stated —“The instruction of the masses 
in such subjects as will best fit them for their position in 
life involves some differentiation in the courses for rural 
schools, especially in connection with the attempts which 
are being made to connect primary teaching with familiar 
objects. . . . The main aim of rural schools should be, 
not to impart definite agricultural teaching, but to give the 
children a preliminary training which will make them 
intelligent cultivators, will train them to be observers, 
thinkers, and experimenters in however humble a manner, 
and will protect them in their business transactions with 
the landlords to whom they pay rent, and the grain dealers 
to whom they dispose of their crops. The reading books 
prescribed should be written in simple language, not in 
unfamiliar literary style, and should deal with topics 
associated with rural life. The grammar taught should be 
elementary, and only native systems of arithmetic should 
be used. The village map should be thoroughly under¬ 
stood, and a most useful course of instruction may be given 
in the accountant’s papers, enabling every boy, before 
leaving school, to master the intricacies of the village 
accounts, and to understand the demands made upon 
the cultivator.” 

To the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Andrew 
Fraser, it appeared that the sentiments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, as stated in their Resolution of the 11th 
March, 1904, reopened the whole question of the pro¬ 
gramme of studies for the children of the agrarian 
population. He therefore appointed a committee to 
e;^amine and report upon the position. They found that 
the'principal blemishes in the Vernacular Scheme of 1901 
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were (1) that the courses of study were too long, too 
advanced, and too diffused for rural school; (2) that the 
text-books approved by the Department, and in use in 
the schools, were in language so adulterated with Sanskrit 
as to be unintelligible to country folk. They concurred in 
the view of the India Government that it was essential that 
the instruction of children in elemibntary agriculture should 
be based upon the activities of the pupils themselves, who 
should be trained to observe and compare the objects by 
which they were surrounded, and to reason about them. 
Whatever may have been the intention of the 1901 
Scheme, its outcome had been that reading about things had 
taken the place of a first-hand study of the things as 
things, and consequently the faculty of observation had 
not been developed in pupils. The Committee offered 
a revised syllabus which they hoped would be free from 
the defects of the curricula of 1901, and which they had 
constructed in accordance with the principle that the 
verities that underlie the culture of every child’s faculties 
are the same whether the child’s environment be the 
country or the town. They made no different syllabus 
for village and city children, but intended that whereas 
the supplementary subjects should be compulsory in town 
schools, they should be optional in rural patshalas. Their 
scheme of work for girls differed in a few points from 
that drawn up for boys, and special courses were out¬ 
lined in hygiene and domestic economy, to which 
subjects needlework was added. The spirit of reform 
was extended through the Upper Primary and Middle 
School courses, and although English might be taught 
from Standard III upwards, the vernacular was to 
be the sole medium of instruction in all classes, and in all 
types of schools from the Infant Glasses on to Standard VI 
which marked the termination of Vernacular education. 
The revised syllabus was published under authority 
in 1907, and was in full working in Lower Primary 
.'Sdiools by 1910,^ ' '* ■ 
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The following Table institutes a comparison between 
the Vernacular Schemes of 1901 and 1906. 

LOWER PRIMARY COURSE. 

Course of 1906. 


Course of 1901. 

Reading—Text-book. 

Reading—Manuscripts. 
Handwriting. 

Literature book, including 
lessons in Geography. 
Arithmetic—European and 
Indian; slate 
and mental. 

Subankari. 

Hygiene. 


Total Course of Reading -274 pp. 


Reading.^ ^ 

Handwriting. 

Science Primers. 
Arithmetic—European and 
Indian; slate 
and mental. 

Drawing. 

School Drill. 

Object Lessons on the sky, air 
and the subjects in the Science 
Primers. 

Manual Work (optional) for 
' boys. 

Needlework for girls. 


Total Courseof Reading—179 pp. 


UPPER PRIMARY COURSE. 


Course of 1901. 
Drawing. 

Object Lessons—Water and its 
action. Subjects 
in the Science 
Reader. 

Manual Training—(optional) for 
boys. 

Needlework-(optional) for 
girls. 

Drill. 

. Writing—including composition. 
Arithmetic—European and 
Indian. 

Bengali Reader (Science). 
History—of Bengal. 
Geography—of the World and 
Bengal. 

Euclid—Book I, 2!6 propositions. 
Mensuration—elementary. ^ 
literature—including simple 

Grammar. ^ 

£ngli$h'*'"(optional in Middle 
English Schools). 


Tolal Course of Reading-SIS 
or^Spp, 


Course of 1906. 

Freeha n d Drawing. 

Object Lessons—Water and its 
action. Subjects 
in the Science 
Reader. 

Manual Work—(optional) for 
boys. 

Needlework—(optional) for 
girls. 

Drill. 

Writing - including documents. 
Arithmetic—European and 
Indian. 

Science Primer. 

Historical^ Reader. 

Geographical Reader. 

Practical Geometry. 

M ensuration—elemen tary. 
Literature—Prose and Poetry. 
Grammar. 

English—(optional in Middle 
English Schools). 


Total Course of Reading— 
490 pp. 
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The Vernacular Scheme under-estimated the Teaching-power requisite to 

effective Teaching iu Primary Schools. . 

As will be remembered, the indigenous schools of 
earlier days were not organised into classes, nor was there 
in them a standardised course of lessons. In these 
circumstances, it may have been possible for one guru 
to teach each pupil all that he was expected to learn 
in a day. The Vernacular Scheme, however, designed 
a Lower Primary School upon the basis of four distinct 
classes, each with a group of scheduled studies to be 
taught in strict adherence to a sample time-table of daily 
lessons. Obviously the tale of work was more than one 
teacher could perform. The originators of the Scheme 
either overlooked this fact, *or they yielded to the silencing 
argument of “ no funds,” when they announced that “one 
teacher aided by two or four monitors * or pupil-teachers 
is expected to teach successfully a Lower Primary School, 
and two teachers with monitors an Upper Primary School.” 
They surely forgot that the monitor system had never 
flourished in Bengal as it had, for instance, in the Madras 
Presidency, and that indeed everywhere in Bengal it had 
already fallen into desuetude. In spite, therefore, of their 
hope that the new syllabus would be taught by a tteacher 
assisted by monitors, as a matter of fact in all schools the 
whole burden of class workt had to be undertaken, and 
even now is being attempted, by one solitary teacher, who, 
to earn his small grant, vainly endeavours—if he has not 
abandoned the attempt—to teach a multiplicity of subjects, 
perhaps in an over-crowded room, to four different classes, t 


* While the Government Resolution on the Vernacular Scheme admitted that the 
generality of ^r«s would not be competent to teach the new subjects effectively unless 
they received a training in the Guru Training Schools, the Committee that framed the 
Vernacular Scheme counted on the assistance which boys of 10 to 14 years would give 
their presumably incompetent guru in the school room I 

t Hours per week :—Infant Class, first year, 17 hours: second year, 24 hours. 
Standard I, 24 hours ; Standard II, 24 hours. Total, 89 hours a week. 


i The picture of his struggle recalls the experience of one of Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria's, Inspectors of Schools, when in 1897 be visited a rural school in the Sheffield 
District 

“ I spent an afternoon in a village school. The number present was 44 ; 35 of these 
were spread over the first five Stwndards, and 9 infants were in two groups. Tnus the 
auuter, a man of 60 years, h»9„ seven classes to teach. And he l»d no help whatever, 
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CHAPTER X* 

Schemes for the Instruction of Muhammadans^ Women 

and Teachers, 

I. EDUCATION OF MUHAMMADANS. 

It will be remembered that in the days of Mr. Adam’s 
report Musalmans had no elementary schools of their own, 
and that but few Muhammadans attended the Hindu 
patshalas. To a small extent they favoured ** domestic 
education,” but the teaching imparted by private tutors 
was of the poorest description. The Persian and Arabic 
Madrasahs were not schools in the proper sense; but 
seminaries of religious and classical instruction. From an 
early date Government had contemplated with concern and 
disappointment the failure of Muhammadans to appreciate 
the measures introduced for the dissemination of knowledge 
among the masses; and the periodic enquiry into the 
obstacles which beset the social and educational progress 
of Islamites seemed to point to the conclusion that the 
conservatism of the East reached its high water level in 
the lives of Musalmans. Lord Mayo, in his Resolution 
of 1871, expressed regret that so large and important a 
class should anywhere stand aloof from active participation 
in the improved educational system of the country, and 
thus lose the advantages, both material and social, which 


except for the Needlework. I sat in the school and watched him with deep interest. 
Seven classes were to be kept going. How would it be done ? First, the two groups 
of imants were set to copy some letters ^hat had been put on the blackboard ; then 
Studard I was set to transcnption; IV and V worked sums from their arithmetics: 
and the master ^ve the object-lesson for the day to II and III combined. This lesson 
wu renmrkable ; it was br^en in so many pieces. Ahoy would stand up in IV or V 
and say, Plrase, Sir I The master would turn from his class, ask the interrupter 
for hu diffiimlty, give him a hint, or step to his side, and quickly returning, pick up the 
tfamd of the broken lesson as best he might. Or with a side glance he would observe 
a boy or girl apparently stuck m a sum ; and ‘ Are you fostP Tell me if you are fast ’ 

group at Arithmetic. Two or three 
wciws^tothr^^ts.n hasty iiwpeotion. from his place, of the Standard I trans- 
oriptii^ oil tb clean slatm and refill them.; such breaks were constantly recurring ; 
yet on thrpti|h cU went the object-lesson." 
pie Inspector’i oii^y cdpaient is— 

” (1) «o impossible ta^ ; 

(2) what a strain upon the teacher ; 

' , W' What a waste of the children’s time. 

^'’**^'***^“’“‘*“1:weuWnotend(Wse«Ws? • '■ 
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other subjects of the Empire enjoyed. He desired that 
it should be otherwise, and he accordingly directed that 
further and more systematic encouragement and recogni¬ 
tion should be given to the classical and vernacular languages 
of the Muhammadans in Government schools and colleges; 
that assistance should be given to Musalmans by grants-in- 
aid to enable them to open schools of their own ; and that 
greater inducements should be provided for the creation 
of a literature in their vernaculars. 

Lord Northbrook and the Education Commission of 1882 
on the Causes of Muhammadan Backwardness. 

In 1873 Lord Northbrook reviewed the situation. 
He found that wherever the prevailing vernacular was 
Hindustani or Urdu, the Muhammadans occupied their 
proper numerical position in the primary or secondary 
schools maintained or aided by the State. But where, on 
the other hand, they spoke a language different from 
that of the majority of the population, or not written in 
the Persian character, the claims of the Musalman com¬ 
munity had been disregarded, inasmuch as the special 
measures necessary to meet the circumstance had not 
always been organised. But whereas Lord Northbrook 
laid stress on the educational difficulties which hampered 
Muhammadans, the Education Commission of 1882 were 
of opinion that many causes had combined to a general 
result; and that “ a candid Muhammadan would prob¬ 
ably admit that the most powerful factors are to be 
found in pride of race, a memory of by-gone superiority, 
religious fears, and a not unnatural attachment to the 
learning of Islam.” Elsewhere in their Report they pointed 
out that ** apart from the social and historical conditions 
of the Muhammadan community in India, there are causes 
of a strictly educational character which heavily weight 
it in the race of life. The teaching of the mosque must 
precede the lessons of the school. The one object of a 
young Hindu is to obtain an education which will fit him 
for an offidal or pi^fes^lonal career. But before* the 
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young Muhammadan is allowed to turn his thoughts to 
secular instruction, he must commonly pass some years 
in going through a course of sacred learning. The 
Muhammadan boy, therefore, enters school later than the 
Hindu. In the second place, he very often leaves school 
at an earlier age. The Muhammadan parent belonging to 
the better classes, is usually poorer than the Hindu parent 
in a corresponding social position. He cannot aiford to 
give his son so complete an education. In the third place, 
irrespectively of his worldly means, the Muhammadan 
parent often chooses for his son while at school an education 
which will secure him an honoured place among the 
learned of his own community,^ rather than one which will 
command success in the modern professions or in official 
life. The years which the young Hindu gives to English and 
Mathematics in a public school, the young Muhammadan 
devotes in a Madrasah to Arabic, and the law and the 
theology of Islam. When such an education is complete, 
it is to the vocation of a man of learning, rather than to 
the more profitable professions, that the thoughts of a 
promising Muhammadan youth naturally turn. The above 
are the three principal causes of an educational character 
which retard the prosperity of the Musalmans.” 

Recommendations of the Education Commission 
in Respect of Muhammadan Education. 

The recommendations of the Education Commission 
in respect of Muhammadan education were as follows :— 
Indigenous schools for Muhammadans should be encouraged 
by. liberal grants to add purely secular subjects to their 
curriculum. In public primary and middle schools, Hindu¬ 
stani, as the Muhammadan vernacular, should be freely 
recognised. Scholarships and free-studentships should be 
introduced for the exclusive benefit of Muhammadans. 
Special j[»rovision should be made to increase the number 
of Muhammadan teachers and inspecting officers. The 
extended employment of Muhammadans in the public 
officai should be commended to the Local Governments. 
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In making these recommendations the Commissioners 
felt they had possibly erred on the side of too great ‘a 
liberality, and gone counter to the well-established principle 
that ** special encouragement to any class is in itself an 
evil.” They considered, however, that the peculiar 
circumstances attending Muhammadan life and modes of 
thought called for exceptional treatment; and they 
ventured the observation that it would be a reproach to 
the Musalmans ** if the pride they have shown in other 
matters does not stir them up to a course of honourable 
activity ; to a determination that whatever their backward¬ 
ness in the past, they will not suffer themselves to be 
outstripped in the future; to a conviction that self-help and 
self-sacrifice are at once nobler principles of conduct and 
surer paths to worldly success than sectarian reserve, or 
the hope of exceptional indulgence.” 

The Recommendations of the Commission criticised. 

The recommendations of the Commission for the 
improvement of Muhammadan education did not escape 
adverse criticism. It was objected that, in the first place, 
it was not to the best interests of the Muhammadans 
themselves that they should be offered special facilities for 
learning Hindustani and Urdu, instead nf being obliged 
to gain a proficient knowledge of the vernacular of the 
District and of the local courts of justice. Secondly, the 
Spirit of separatism had served the Muhammadans but ill, 
and it would only be further accentuated by the establish¬ 
ment of special schools for them. Indeed, it was not 
understood why a Bengali speaking Hindi or Bengali 
should claim Urdu as his vernacular so soon as he became 
a Muhammadan. Lastly, it was unfair to other commu¬ 
nities to establish special scholarships for Muhammadans. 

The India Government accept the Recommendations of the Education 
Commissiea in resect of Muhammadan Education. 

After careful consideration of the objections raised 
against the re<x>mmendations of the Commission, the India 
Government accepted the views of that body, in a 
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Resolution dated the 15th July 1885—the first important 
official document on the education of Musalmans. 
The Government of Bengal, however, did not regard 
with favour the principle of having special schools for 
Muhammadans, since “ Muhammadan boys could not 
begin too early to learn the lessons of tolerance and 
emulation in association with those amid whom their 
lives were to be spent.” In these circumstances it was 
resolved that maktabs should be encouraged to introduce, 
in however elementary a form, secular subjects of instruc¬ 
tion ; and that in Bihar Hindustani, in the Nagri or Kaithi 
character, should be fostered and developed alike for 
Hindu and Muhammadan pupils. 

The Attempt te instruct Muhammadans in Bengal in Patshalas 
and through Bengali did not prosper. 

The supposition that Muhammadans would take kindly 
to an education communicated through the vernacular of 
the Bengali-speaking Districts of Bengal Proper was 
ill founded. In due time the Muhammadan Assistant 
Inspectors appointed to look after the education of their 
co-religionists, reported that the Musalmans of Bengal 
generally preferred Urdu to Bengali —chiefly because of 
reasons connected with their form of religion; that the 
great majority of mianjis were incapable of teaching the 
secular subjects required of them; and that the monthly 
stipends would attract a better class of mianjis than those 
who were satisfied with the reward system-of remunera¬ 
tion.* These unfavourable conditions were not, however, 
the complete explanation of the backwardness of Muham¬ 
madans in the matter of mass education. There was 
another, and not unimportant, consideration advanced for 
their holding aloof from such opportunities as were 
afford^ them by a sympathetic but perplexed Govern¬ 
ment, ;dhd thdt was the fact that the Muhammadans 

, 'I , ^ I . .^ . . ^ I..,,,..,, - - , , - I 1..,^ .. . 

oae of the Assistant Inspectors, thus desoribed the attain* 
nents of the 'ntwtah In most oases the Mianjis are illiterate men sdm are 

aeana^ed onlytin^h the Arabic alaphabet, and some of them have been heard to boast 
:ti^ learat; to i^im the Kprsm without even that .knowledge.”—‘illiMAmmedha 
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looked with disfavour on the Education Department, few 
of whose officers had sufficient knowledge of Urdu, Arabic 
or Persian, to inspect Muhammadan schools, or do them 
any good. 

Statistics of Muhammadan Vernacular Education (Boys). 


Percentage of Muhammadans. 


Institutions. 

1886 

1892 

1897 

1902 

1907 

1912 

Public Institutions— 

Middle Vernacular 

13-7 

15*9 

77*7 

? 

14-5 

32*2* 

Upper Primary 

17*5 

19-5 

22*4 1 
29*81 

27*3 

13*9 

44-3* 

Lower Primary 

Private Institutions — 

29-2 

28-6 





Advanced 

? 

39-7 

38-5 

? 

49*8 

991* 

Elementary 

P 

26-3 

20 9 

? 

9*4 

66*5* 

Koran only 

S 

99*9 

99*9 

? 

100 

100 

Unrecognised Scbools -■ 

? 

39*2 

27*4 

? 

13*4 

33*1 


*Thc iiidden rise in these fiftnres is due to the special measures employed between 1905 to 1911 in Western 
Benfal, end more particularly in Eastern Bengal to foster Muhammadan Education, and to the official 
recoiinitiun of maktabs on the same footind as primary schoola, provided that they adopted Departmental 
standards. 

Description of Maktabs. 

“ Maktabs,” says the Director’s Annual Report for 
1886-87, “are of two classes—one teaching Arabic or 
advanced Persian, and generally attached to mosques or 
imambaras, and supported by endowments, and the second 
the ordinary schools kept by teachers (mianjis), appointed 
by some well-to-do Hindu or Muhammadan to teach his 
son. . . . The other pupils are required to pay fees, and to 
give the customary presents called Ide on Muhammadan 
festivals. The shah-i-maktab (the boy for whom the mianji 
is retained) generally pays the highest fee, and in addition 
boards and lodges the mianji. The average income of 
a mianji is Rs. 5 a month, besides his board and lodgings. 
The rule among the Muhammadans is to perform the 
ceremony styled ‘maktab,’ a boy’s first step in the 
road of learning, on the day he is four years, four months 
and four days old; but this is not invariably observed now. 
The hours of study are in the day from 6 to 9, 11 to 2, 
3 to 6 and 7 to 9 at night.... The mianjis also serve as 
village priests or muUahSt and get small sums during 
marriages and at burials.” The Urdu taught, when it 
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was taught, was without definite purpose, having no 
organisation whatever. 

Sir Alfred Croft's Maktab Scheme, 

In 1891 Sir Alfred Croft, Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, outlined a comprehensive scheme for the organisation 
and development of mass education among the Muham¬ 
madans of Bengal. His plan was by means of stipends to 
encourage the Urdu and Persian courses usually taught in 
maktabs, provided that in addition some useful vernacular 
instruction was also imparted. Leaving Koran schools to 
form a self-contained type of indigenous Muhammadan 
schools, he arranged maktabs into three classes—(1) maktabs 
teaching the ritual of Islam through the medium of Urdu 
conjointly with the Koran in Arabic ; (2) maktabs teaching 
an elementary course of Bengali and arithmetic, along with 
Urdu or Persian, or both Urdu and Persian, with or without 
the Koran ; and (3) maktabs teaching the full Departmental 
standards appointed for Lower and Upper Primary Schools 
in the vernacular of the District, with Urdu or Persian 
thrown in as an extra subject. Maktabs of the first type 
would not be eligible for a grant, but would be offered a 
registration fee in return for which they would be expected 
to submit their annual statistical returns. Maktabs of the 
second class would be entitled to the ordinary grant payable 
to primary schools. Maktabs of the third class would 
receive grants 25 per cent, higher than the grants admis¬ 
sible to primary schools. To set a standard of expectations. 
Government would establish twelve model maktabs, and 
in appropriate localities have Inspecting Maulvis instead of 
Inspecting Pandits, so that maktabs might improve, and 
maktab education might become popular. 

FurAer Improvement in Muhammadan Mass EducaHeu. 

During the Directorate of Mr. (now Sir) Archdale 
Earle, the numbers of Inspecting Maulvis and of Model 
%aktabs were increased, nnd ten Guru Training Schools 
iN^re converted into Mianji Training Schools—thus making 
vit j^ssible for Muhammadan teachers to specialise for 
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maktab work. The three classes of maktabs instituted by 
Sir Alfred Croft were reduced to two classes—“recognised” 
and “ unrecognised’’—according as they adopted or did not 
adopt the courses of studies prescribed by the Department. 
These courses extended over a period of four years, and 
carried pupils to a stage at which they could by easy 
transition pass into Standard III of an Upper Primary 
School. For the guidance of mianjis in general, and for 
the study of pupil-teachers in Mianji Training Schools in 
particular, a Maktab Manual was published, and brought 
into use. 

In order to make maktabs conform to Departmental 
ideals, grants-in-aid were graded on a liberal scale ;— 

Maktabs having the first year class—50 per cent, of the 
grant to a Lower Primary School. 

Maktabs having the second year class—100 per cent, 
of the grant to a Lower Primary School. 

Maktabs having the third year class—25 percent, more 
than the grant to a Lower Primary School. 

Maktabs having the fourth year class—50 per cent, 
more than the grant to a Lower Primary School. 

In a maktab in which instruction was given also through 
the medium of a vernacular other than Urdu, an additional 
teacher was to be engaged, and in consequence the grant 
would be double that of a Lower Primary School. 

How these rates of assistance were appreciated by the 
mianjis is disclosed in the great increase in the number of 
maktabs between the years 1907 and 1912. 

N.B .—The year 1907-08 is the first year in which statistics for maktabs, hoc nomine^ 
are available. In preceding years it was the practice to class as Primary Schools all 
maktabs that conformed to Departmental regulations. From 1911-12 all “recognised 
maktabs "were included under the head “ Special—Schools Miscellaneous," and were 
eligible for aid from District Boards. The expenditure in that year upon maktabs was 
Rs. 2,87,183. 

II. EDUCATION IN VERNACULAR GIRLS’ 

SCHOOLS. 

In 1887 Standard VII and in 1893 Standard VIII we|| 
added to Mrs. Wheeler’s gradation of forms in girls’ schools. 
As a result Standard VIII corresponded to the highest plass 
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in a boys’ middle vernacular school; Standard VI to the 
upper primary class; and Standard. IV to the lower 
primary class. It was optional for girls to offer at the 
scholarship examinations in each Division ; but it was 

9 

preferred that girls should sit to the special girls’ schools 
examinations which had been instituted for all the Standards 
above Standard III. These examinations were conducted 
by a central Board at Calcutta, who supplied printed 
questions to such mofussil schools as wanted them. Where 
the questions were not requisitioned, it was permissible for 
local committees to set their own questions and tabulate the 
results. At the same time two grades of examinations— 
senior and junior—were arranged for school mistresses. 
Only girls who had passed beyond Standard VI were eligible 
for admission into the training schools; and to encourage 
girls to take a training in teaching rewards of Rs. 80 and 
Rs. 100 were given to those who qualified by the junior and 
the senior standard examinations respectively. At the 
same time, in consequence of the unpopularity of scholar¬ 
ships in view of the usual interruption of a girls’ school life 
at an early age, the scholarships provided under the Calcutta 
Scheme were converted into money prizes. In the mofussil 
the attendance of girls was encouraged by the presentation 
of books, slates, toys and trinkets. In 1893 all grant-in- 
aid girls’ schools were transferred to the exclusive juris¬ 
diction of the Inspectress, subject to the general control of 
the Inspector; and the Deputy Inspector and his subordi¬ 
nates were withdrawn from the inspection of aided girls’ 
schools, and particularly of girls* schools conducted by 
missionaries. The grants to girls’ schools in and around 
Calcutta were determined by the res,ults achieved by the 
pupils at the examinations held for the several Standards, 
taken in combination with the number of pupils in the 
school, and the provision made for the reception of boarders. 
Girls* schools in the outlying Districts were aided from the 
Pi^njary Funds administered by the Department and 
by tpistrict Boards with occasional contributions from 
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municipalities. The amount of grants was generally 
to the extent of the local contributions from private 
sources—for, in the absence of school fees, girls’ schools 
had to depend upon the liberality of individuals. 

, Alterations in the Grant-in-aid Rules for Girls’ Schools. 

In consequence of the extension to girls’ schools of the 
vernacular scheme of 1901, t the Departmental Standard 
Examinations of the Calcutta Girls’ School System were 
abolished, and corresponding changes had to be made in 
the grant-in-aid rules. Payment-by-result made way for 
payment assessed on the number of pupils and general 
efficiency. In 1905 the rules underwent further revision, 
so that the amount of the grant was made dependent upon 
the number of trained teachers on the staff; the existence 
of a Committee of Management; and the provision of 
a suitable school-house. It was ordered that no fees or 
subscriptions were to be received in primary schools, and, 
in the case of schools of a higher grade, that the grant was 
not to exceed the income of schools from private sources, 
including fees, if any. In 1906-07 a sum of Rs. 55,000 was 
allotted for distribution in grants to girls’ schools in and 
around Calcutta. 

In addition to the special scheme for the education of 
Indian girls in Calcutta, there were the following less 
ambitious institutions for the education of their country 
cousins. 

Model Primary Girls’ Schools. 

Among the schemes suggested by the Simla Conference 
of 1901 for the advancement of female education, was the 
proposal that Government model primary schools should 
be established at convenient centres. The Government 
of Bengal decided upon giving the recommendation a trial, 
and in 1902 opened 49 model schools in as many Districts, 


* The oontribotSon from Provincial revenues to these schools duringol906<07 re* 
presented |ust under 49 per cent., and to boys’ schools just under 17 per ent. of the 
total Provincial allotment for primary education. 

t In 1909 a revised syllabus was introduced for the Infant classes and Standacds I 
and 11. It was much the same as that for boys, with needlework and domestic economy 
added. In 1912 similarly adapted cdrrioaIa.were introduced into Standards III to VI. 
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and two years later 37 more. From the very outset the 
schools were failures as models. The school-houses, 
which in terms of the scheme had to be supplied by the 
people, were unsuitable; the wages of the teacher— 
limited to Rs. 13 a month from all sources—failed to 
attract competent pandits, not to speak of competent 
school mistresses ; and no quarters were provided for the 
teacher—an omission which debarred women from accepting 
positions in which they were most wanted if little girls 
were to be taught anything of sewing and the elements of 
domestic economy, and older girls were to be induced to 
continue their school life. 

Girls’ Primary Schools in District Board Areas 
and in Municipal Tt/Wns in 1912. 

The prosperity of these schools depends upon the 
interest which a member of the District Board or Munici¬ 
pal Corporation happens to take in female education. The 
schools themselves are badly housed ; the pandits underpaid, 
and all but too old—most of them—for work, although this 
is generally considered their greatest qualification. Matters 
will not improve so long as the education of boys is regard¬ 
ed by District Boards as of paramount importance—not 
till the education of girls comes to be recognised as entitled 
to a fair participation in the funds allocated to primary 
instruction. 

In Bihar there are several ^ar^/o-schools in the villages, 
where the bigger girls remain longer than usual at school, 
since their seclusion is provided for when the inspecting 
officers visit the institutions. The teacher is a woman of 
small education, but able to teach sewing and ''deport¬ 
ment.” These schools would increase in usefulness if it 
were possible to train women teachers for them. 

Peasant Girts’ Schools, 

In order "to approach a class of people who are 
usually averse to female education, and who have not 
hitherto been affected to any appreciable extent by the 
ordliiary schools so far as female education goes,” ih 1910 
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Government established Peasant Girls* Schools. They 
were intentionally opened in remote villages, and for this 
reason they were placed under the supervision of the 
Divisional Inspector. Costing only Rs. 156 a year, they 
qre less expensive than the Model Primary Schools for 
girls, and on the whole the work they do is not any more 
inferior. 

The Makakali Patshala. 

In 1893, Her Holiness Mataji Maharani Tapaswini, a 
Nepali lady, established in Sukea Street, Calcutta, the 
Mahakali Patshala^ for the education of girls in general 
subjects, and more especially in the social and religious 
obligations of women professing the Hindu Faith. The 
level of education was higher than that of the ordinary 
patshala^ for the pupils were taught Sanskrit, Bengali, 
Arithmetic, Suvankari, Geography, Indian History of the 
Hindu period. Elementary Astronomy and the method of 
consulting and reading the household almanacs, the keeping 
of domestic accounts. Hygiene, Needlework and Cooking. 
The birth of this school led to the spread of the movement, 
for which it stood, into the Districts, and there are 
Mahakali Patshalas in several mofussil towns, working in 
connection with the association known as the Sri Bharat 
Duhitri Siksha Parishat. The activities of the Uttarpara 
Hitakari Sabha have not abated, and its scholarship examin¬ 
ations continue to be held. The Mission Schools, the 
Mahakali Patshalas, and the schools in connection with 
certain Sabhas, of which the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha is 
typical, are the main agencies that provide private institu¬ 
tions as distinguished from Government institutions for the 
education of girls. 

Female EduealhH among the Aborigines. 

The education of aboriginal girls offers no special 
problem for solution, inasmuch as among the aboriginal 
races there is no parda system, no prejudice against co¬ 
education, and no (or very little) child-marriage. Thpre 
are ia the Sonthal Pergunnahs and in the Chota Nagpore 
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pi vision a few middle schools fdr girls ; and as there is no 
feeling against married women being teachers, there is not 
much difficulty in having women as teachers in girls’ schools. 
The growing practice is to have the husband teach the 
boys’ school and his wife the girls’ school in the same, Or 
adjoining, village. The classes for training aboriginal 
women as teachers are generally well patronised, and the 
annual output of trained teachers is progressive. 

Female Education among Muhammadans. 

The education of Muhammadan girls still limps behind 
that of other races and creeds. In Calcutta some little 
advance has been made, and in the mofussil there are girls 
in the maktabs and Koran schools. But on the whole the 
response to increased educational facilities has been 
lukewarm if not apatlietic, and the general outlook is 
faintly encouraging. 

HI. AGENCIES FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
, AND SUBORDINATE INSPECTORS. 

(a) Training Schools for Women, 

The urgent necessity of women teachers in girls’ 
schools has at all times been felt; yet by what means they 
may be obtained has baffled all thought. The restrictions 
placed on womenfolk by the social customs of Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike, have made it well nigh impossible 
to secure the service of women in girls’ schools. Various 
ingenious plans have been devised and given a trial, but 
with no success. For instance, in 1907 Government opened 
four elementary training schools for the wives of village 
schoolmasters, and Hindu and Muhammadan widows, so 
that they might conduct small girls’ schools in their villages. . 
The tf^iding schools proved failures, and were abolished in 
♦favour another experiment. If women would not attend 
a training spiiool, possibly individual women might consent ‘ 
to r^ive etenientary instruction from their husbands who 
school ' Accordingly, in Falamau, , 

d pui4)l;fanga a eertain numberof were*,t 




Village 
ilpnr an 
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given a monthly stipend, on thft understanding that they, 
would teach their wives, and that the latter would in due 
course open girls' schools in the villages where" their 
husbands had their schools. The gurus gaily took their 
stipend, but as for a new girls' school established by one of 
the wives, there never was one ! Regretfully this other 
scheme was abandoned. 

In the Calcutta System, as has been seen, there was 
some provision for the preparation of teachers. But even 
there the possibilities were confined to Christian and Brahmo 
women. Government held back from any large scheme 
for training women, realising that it must be left to 
Missionary and other private societies to prepare the way. 
In 1902 there were eight aided training schools for women— 
pne in the Burdwan Division, three in the Presidency 
Division, and four in Calcutta. As a matter of fact these 
schools advanced their pupils one stage in general education, 
but imparted to them very little of pedagogic instruction. 
Later on the Calcutta Hindu Female Training School, and 
the BadshaNawab Rezvi Training “ College ” at Bankipore 
were started to ascertain what results would be likely to 
follow on a bold attempt to establish training institutions* 
of a higher type. Both of them were, and are, conducted 
on strict parda principles ; but the success attending them 
has not been signal. 

’ (ft) JP/rs# Grade Training Schools 

During the period under review the First Grade 
Training Schools to some extent standardised the qualifica¬ 
tions expected of teachers in middle schools. In 1901 the 
course of study in them was reduced to two years, part of 
the time being spent in toning up the general education of 
the pupil-teachers, and the remainder in giving them a 
technical knowledge of their profession. The subjects of* 
general education comprised (a) Bengali Literature and 
Grammar, and Sanskrit (in Bihar, Hindi Literature, and 
Grammar and Urdu); ib) History of India; (r) Genepal 
* Geography (Bengal in detail) and Physical Geography; 
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{d) Arithmetic and Algebra ; (e) Geometry and Mensura¬ 
tion ; (/) Elementary Science (Physics, Hygiene, Chemistry, 
Botany, Agriculture and Natural History) ; (g) Drawing 
and Practical Geometry ; (A) Manual Work (Seed- 
placing, Paper-plaiting, Stick-laying, Clay-modelling, Rope^- 
work. Mat-weaving and Basket-making; and (i) Drill, 
Manual-work (optional). The pedagogical studies were 
comparatively low-pitched, being limited to the Junior and 
Senior Teachers’ Manuals which had been prepared for 
the Training Schools. 

An examination was held at the end of each of the two 
years. Students relinquishing their studies after having 
passed the First Year Examination, were entitled to the 
Second Grade Vernacular Mastership Certificate. Those 
who passed the final examination held at the close of the 
second year, qualified as Vernacular Masters. Both 
examinations were open to external candidates who 
satisfied certain conditions. This concession was unfortun¬ 
ate, inasmuch as it tended to discount the value of a 
course of training, and increased the difficulties in recruiting 
men for the schools. 

The abolition of the Departmental Examination, 
known as the Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examination, 
and its substitution by a local examination held at each 
middle school by the District Deputy Inspector, resulted 
in a gradual lowering of the standard of attainments of 
pupils in the highest class of middle schools—the class 
from which students were drawn for the First Grade 
Training Schools. This deterioration of entrant students 
reacted on the quality of the men who issued from the 
training schools, and in 1909 Government appointed a 
Committee to revise the course of studies in them. 
The Committee recommended, and the Government 
approved 

(n) That the term of training should be extended to 
three years, the first of which was to be em- 
! . ployed in refreshing the memories of the 
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students in the work they had already done in 
past years when they were in a middle school. 

(b) That an examination conducted by the school stalF 

should be held at the end of the first year, 
. and that there should be two departmental 

examinations, one at the close of the second 
year and the other at the close of the third 
year of study. 

(c) That the last six months of the third year should 

be spent in visits to local vernacular schools 
along with a teacher. 

(d) That the Mathematical and Science courses should 

be curtailed. 

t 

(e) That English (optional). Sanitation, Hygiene, and 

for Muhammadans, Persian, should be added 
to the curriculum. 

(/) That Indian Vocal Music should be introduced 
as an optional subject, and 

(g) That the course in the Science and the Art of 
Teaching should be enlarged, and that in¬ 
creased importance should be attached to 
practical work in the class-room. 

The new scheme came into full working^n 1911, and 
graduates in teaching, who were members of the Provin¬ 
cial Service, were placed as Head Masters of the schools. 
The general efficiency of the institutions has since improved 
appreciably ; but the students regret that their stipends of 
Rs. 4 and Rs. 5 are considerably less than the Rs. 7 and 
Rs. 9 provided for pupil-teachers in the Guru Training 
Schools. And not only this: the positions thrown open to 
holders of the Vernacular Mastership Certificate are poorly 
paid. The pay of the Training School Pandits,” says the 
First Quinquennial Report, ** was fixed at Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 
about 40 years ago. Since then the wages of all kinds 
of labour have doubled or trebled ; but the Pandits’ salary 
has been giiadually reduced, so that they seldom get n^ore 
than Rs. IS, and are often employed on Rs. 10, the wages 
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of a mental servant.” This remark applies with intensified 
force at the present time. 

(«) tmpecHng Agents and Teachers deputed to First Grade Training 
Schools for a short term. 

The Vernacular Scheme of 1901 contained in it 
subjects which were new to the genius of the country, and* 
unfamiliar to the majority of those who had to do with 
primary schools. To give Deputy and Sub-Inspectors 
some insight into the handling of Kindergarten classes, and 
Nature Study, etc., they were deputed to attend the Training 
Schools as casual students for a term of six weeks. During 
this brief period they attempted to learn something of the 
art and practice of teaching, and although their stay at the 
schools might be counted by days, it was hoped that their 
interest in scientific modes of teaching would be quickened, 
and that they would resume their official duties in a 
chastened spirit, and anxious to improve themselves in their 
profession by private study. On the other hand, the 
Training Schools regarded them as an element that intruded 
to the detriment of the serious working of the institutions. 
Gradually the arrangement fell into disuse, and was finally 
terminated on the establishment of the University Training 
Colleges at Calcutta, Dacca and Bankipore. 

(jd) Second Grade Training Schools. 

The second grade training schools, of which mention 
has been made in earlier pages, in course of time began to 
languish, largely because the degree of specialising in them 
corresponded to no definite detnand. The certificate issued 
by the schools was supposed to secure to teachers appoint¬ 
ments in the lower classes of middle schools. But inasmuch 
as these positions were available to those who had passed 
by tlie> ikiiddle vernacular examination, there was no 
ap^areht j^int in undergoing a course of teehnical iiistruc- 
tic^. gy^e training schools accordingly received 

abaiting patron^e^ until in 1912 their sole survivor was at 
Il|^|fi|^gahi in the District of Palamau—and ‘it* tdo, W£Ui 
,^e|i|;etied wW^dlssoliition. 
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Guru Traiui^ Classes. 

The classes established at various Middle and High 
Schools in 1885-86 at the instance of Mr. G. B. Ciarke, 
Inspector of the Presidency Division, for the training of 
patshala teachers, continued to increase in number till 
1892-93, when a reaction set in, and they began to die out 
even more quickly than they had come into being. 
Ultimately in 1896-97 the system to which they belonged 
was condemned, and abandoned on the score of being 
expensive, unpopular, and generally unworkable. 

(/) Guru Training Schools. 

On the recommendation of the Simla Conference of 
1901, the Government of India decided that renewed 
attempts should be made to train village school teachers 
through a suitable type of training schools scattered freely 
over the country. As a result, in Bengal the Guru Train¬ 
ing School System of 1902 was brought into operation. The 
underlying principle was that training schools must be 
taken to the teachers. This being postulated, the schools 
were designed to be migratory—“ moving tents” to be 
pitched in a new locality when the teachers of one neigh¬ 
bourhood had been trained. Inspectors were advised to 
select in every subdivision a village in which there was 
no primary school, but which was centrically situated 
relatively to a group of villages in which there were 
primary schools. At the chosen village an inexpensive 
schoolhouse was to be built for 10 guru pupils. The train¬ 
ing schools were to be upon the Upper Primary or Middle 
basis accordingly as the gurus admitted into them had 
passed, respectively, the Lower Primary or the Upper 
Primary Examinations. Gurus with the former qualifica¬ 
tion would have their general education raised to the 
Upper Primary standard, and those who had the Upper 
Primary Certificate would be advanced to the Middle 
School standard. The course of studies would occupy 
two years, ♦except in the case of gurus who had already 
passed the Middle Vernacular stage. For them it would 
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be a one year course. Gurus who had their own pafshalas 
were to continue teaching in them, and come to the train¬ 
ing school daily for one hour’s instruction. They were to 
receive no stipends; but an allowance of Rs. 3 a month 
was payable to gurus who discontinued working in their 
patshalas in favour of a full day’s instruction in the training 
school. The staff was originally designed to consist of a 
solitary teacher; but at an early date a second teacher 
was added. The Head Pandit was to receive a salary 
of Rs. 9*" a month, and he was to hold the Vernacular 
Mastership Certificate. The income from fees was to 
be his perquisite. The Assistant Pandit, when appointed, 
was given a salary of Rs. 7 a month. The syllabus of 
studies was vaguely defined ; and the certificates were to 
be granted on the results of an in situ examination con¬ 
ducted by the Deputy Inspector of the District. Under 
these auspices 135 guru training schools were established 
within one year, in 1902. 

The Scheme for Guru Training Schools Defective bat Improved. 

Schools started with an organisation as hastily con¬ 
ceived as was the case with the guru training schools, were 
foredoomed to failure. The original salary offered to the 
Head Pandit was too small to attract men of the proper 
stamp; and as the schools were brought into existence 
wholesale, and the remuneration of the Head Pandit was 
below the market value of men holding the Vernacular 
Mastership Certificate, the schools had to be staffed from 
the hedgerows and bypaths of educational incompetency. 
It was, therefore, no matter for surprise that the com¬ 
mittee appointed by Government in 1905 to give definition 
to the course of studies in guru training schools, was 
unsparing in its criticism of the institutions. The com¬ 
mittee “pointed out how useless it was to pretend to 

* Tfak rate, WM <iiba 4 qaeatly eahaDoed from time to time : in.1903 to Rs. 12, in 1904 
toRS’ lS or Rs'22 eeoordiog to tbe looality. In the same year the Assistant Pandit’s 
pay ireayslised to Rs. 10. and the inoome from fees was ordered to be shared between him 
4a4 nw-nbid Pandit in the rsitih of 1:2. The improved rates, howevtr, did not mend 
. :tlw tjfdal^ of the teaphtag, for the same penons were retained. In 1909 the Pandits 

eligihie for pension. 
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train a guru who, concurrently with his training course, 
was working his own school, explaining that what this 
really meant was, that the guru presented himself daily at 
the guru training school for about an hour, and attempted 
to do in that time a full day’s work. Moreover, they 
emphasised the serious drawback which the temporary and 
peripatetic character of the schools had necessitated, 
notably the impracticability under those conditions of con¬ 
structing suitable school buildings or of providing hostels 
for the students or quarters for the teachers, or gardens 
without which the gurus could not be taught the practical 
study of plant life.” As a result of the general recom¬ 
mendations of a subsequent committee, the stipend of the 
gfirw-pupils was raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 according to 
local requirements. Old guru schools, which had been set 
up in places which were favourable, were rebuilt, and 96 
new schools were opened. All building operations were 
now entrusted to the Public Works Department, and 
schoolhouses, hostels, and teachers’ quarters were built to a 
standardised plan, and every new institution had a plot of 
land measuring not less than three bighas. The gurus who 
came in for training were to be either intending gurus^ or 
gurus already employed in lower primary schools, or head 
pandits of upper primary schools. The expenses of each 
school were sanctioned to the following scale 

Head Pandit ... ... Rs. 18 0 0 

Second „ ... ... ,, 10 0 0 

Third „ ... ... „ 8 0 0 

16 stipends from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 ,, 125 0 0 

Contingencies ... ... ,, 5 0 0 

Monthly TotalRs. 166 0 0 

In 1912 there were in all 201 guru training schools, and the 
intention ^as to increase their number by 100; but this 
expansion had to be deferred for want of funds. 
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Among the measures taken to improve the general 
work done in guru training schools mention should be made 
of the introduction of a common examination for ail the 
schools in a Division. This has introduced a spirit of 
healthy competition, and has tended to the maintenance of 
efficiency on the part both of teachers and pupils. Under 
recent order of Government the subsistence allowance of 
trained teachers in patshalas has been augmented by Rs. 3 
a month ; but in spite of this betterment to their prospects, 
the proper type of man is not readily forthcoming for 
instruction in the schools. A variety of reasons is 
advanced to account for this, the principle reason being 
that teachers run the risk of losing their schools by their 
temporary removal to a guru training school. On the other 
hand it does not appear that the best method of recruiting 
gurus has been seriously considered in some Divisions. 
Moreover, the earnings possible in the average primary 
school are so small, that, the increased monthly depart¬ 
mental allowance notwithstanding, a trained teacher with 
his comparatively widened education is able to command 
larger incomes outside schools. 

But little actual headway has therefore been made 
during the 10 years in which guru training schools have 
been sending forth trained teachers ; for of the gurus 
employed in primary schools on the 31st March 1912, 
only 11*4 per cent, were returned as trained. In 1907 
the percentage was 5*6. The average normal increase is 
therefore about 1 per cent, per annum. Whatever allow¬ 
ances may be made for the slow advance, the necessity 
for speeding up the rate of training teachers obtrudes 
itself, and will take no denial. The hitherto rate of train¬ 
ing teadhert mast be greatly accelerated if the 36,334 
primarip' shhOols on the books of the Department on the 

March 1912 a^ to be manned by trained gurus. 

But in adWbb to the measures that may be introduced 
foir speeding iip the training of primary school teachers, 
ea4l:i;9l^ps should be taken to put a stop^to the leakage of 
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trained men. In dealing with the guru Training School 
System, the Fourth Quinquennial Report makes the follow¬ 
ing remarks ;--“The weak point in the scheme lies in the 
fact that a large percentage of the trained gurus who 
fiass through the schools do not return to their primary 
schools to teach, but take up other employment. The 
money spent in their training is thus lost to Govern¬ 
ment. In 1910, no less than 1,325 gurus passed out from 
the schools with certificates of competence, but the number 
of trained gurus actually employed in schools of ail classes 
increased only by 585. It is thus clear that 740 gurus in 
that year sought employment other than teaching. Similarly 
in 1911 and 1912, 1,232 and 953 gurus, respectively, obtained 
certificates of competence,' but the increase of trained 
teachers in actual service amounted to 944 and 521. The 
result was that during these two years Government lost 
the services of 288 and 432 gurus whom it had taken pains 
to train.” The subject was examined in the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction, and it was there calculated 
that the average annual leakage of trained and certificated 
gurus amounted to no less than 50 per cent. The pro¬ 
position that every guru coming in for training should 
execute a bond to the effect that on the completion of 
his training, he will teach for a certain number of years, has 
been deemed premature. In simple truth the remedy lies 
in so improving the remuneration of patshala gurus that it 
will be worth a trained guru*s while to resume, or follow, 
the calling of a village schoolmaster. 

Perhaps in no department of its educational operations 
has the task imposed upon Government been so difficult of 
accomplishment as that of improving the teaching in verna¬ 
cular schools through the introduction into them of trained 
teachers. That great progress has been made no one will 
deny. From small beginnings, cramped in their design 
through the insufficiency of the funds made available, to 
the present crop of guru training schools is a long stride. 
But unless the whole training school system is more 
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liberally financed so as to admit of better main and sub¬ 
sidiary buildings, more highly qualified teachers, and more 
soundly compacted educational unit, there is little prospect 
of the final goal being attained. The subject, however, 
must be quitted at the stage at which it has now arrived— 
a proposed complete overhauling in which concentration of 
effort in comparatively large training institutions is the 
most prominent feature. 

HERBERT A. STARK. 



THE BRITISH INDIAN MYSTERY 
OF EQUITY. 

BY W, C. MADGE. 


TN view of the threatened projection of an amateur 
scheme of administration contemplated by some 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council, unschooled 
in the responsibilities of governance yet aspiring to large 
participation in it, is not some searching analysis necessary 
of any wild dream of imajgination, unrelated to the facts 
of experience, that may be launched on unsuspecting 
India? In his speech in the House of Lords on the 
occasion of the proposal to create an Executive Council 
in the United Provinces, the Liberal Lord MacDonnell 
gave the following warning The improvement of the 
administration has been subordinated to the satisfaction 
of the claims put forward by Indian politicians to 
participation in the highest circles of the Government.” 
More recently it has been suggested in a conspicuous 
manner that Indians would be none the worse for a little 
less, and Englishmen much the better for somewhat 
more, of that function of the intellect known as 
imagination ; which may be true enough, if the leash, 
in which imagination is held, is kept well in hand, and 
not let loose to bolt with the possessor. But is there no 
unconscious mental astigmatism in the postulate, extorted 
at the same time from these truisms, that sympathy, which 
is clearly the offspring of emotion and not of intellect, 
would ensure better relations between Englishmen and 
Indians because it is a by-product of imagination ? This is 
by no means the academic question which it might seem 
to superficial observation to be. You cannot draw blood 
from a stone except by deceptive conjuring, and ^ no 
chemistry will extract sympathy from imagination,. The 
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respective spheres of intellect and emotion, though 
connected by psychic currents as subtle as those which 
pass in electric vibrations from pole to pole, are as widely 
sensitive as those pc^es, with no temperate zones between 
them to moderate the uncontrolled extravagances of unre¬ 
strained imagination. Is it not when and where, alone, 
these two subjective forces are objectively adjusted, and 
act as the two separate lenses of the mental stereoscope, 
that a single clearly defined picture of duty is presented to 
conscience, which is the sole arbiter of conflicts in the 
labyrinth of governing responsibility? Is not the great 
problem of British Rule in India a “ Mystery of Equity,’* 
a self-suggested title explaining itself on a plane above 
technical law in quite reverent contrast to the “ Mystery 
of Iniquity’* of the Christian Scriptures, under which 
disaster results from confusion and conflict between evolved 
mental and revealed moral energies?—a labyrinth through 
which responsibility is guided by a true adjustment of 
intellect and emotion, and their precipitates of calculation 
and afl'ection are restrained from giving or withholding 
either too much or too little. 

The presenting obstacles in the crisis of decision surely 
are 

(1) The difliculty of ascertaining the necessary 
conditions of happiness and prosperity among 
the helpless, voiceless and unrepresented 
masses, who have the first claims on the State, 
and whose needs, unknown to city-bred lawyers 
and journalists! have to be dug out of timid 
reserves by district officers j and 
(2) the misleading banner of general representation 
of all sections of the population flaunted on 
Congress and similar artificial phitforms by 
orators whose literary equipment, often ^ined 
chiefly by cramming for* examinations, has 
made them a neW class of foreigners in India, 
neither known to nor appreciated by the 
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masses, though it has aooredited them with 
an adventitious inhuenee with politician? at 
Home, linked to them by the thin thread of 
political affinity, who hnd skimming over 
. the surface of Indian problemsi and even 

writing books about them, easier tasks than 
sojourning long among Indian villages and 
diving into the depths of Indian life. 

Two vital truths can hardly be too often or too 
emphatically paraded before the British Public at Home. 
These are 

(a) That in the continent of India peopled by separate 
and normally antagonistic groups of human 
beings. Despotic Rule has prevailed for 
centuries, less because it has been imposed on 
them extrinsically, than because, like clouds 
from the earth, it has been intrinsically 
evolved and developed from prevailing 
internal conditions, based on the nature of the 
populations as a whole, from whom roughly 
to wrench it would involve a psychological 
surgical operation, the methods of which have 
yet to be discovered before thought can be 
translated into action ; and 

ih) that the task of British Rule is to effect gradually 
a working compromise between constitn- 
tionalism based on an intelligent democracy 
and a slowly yielding Paternal Despotism in 
which as much ..of British freedom and 
scientific law as the people as a whole can 
healthily absorb may be introduced into 
India* which has to be carefully educated 
into their acceptance. 

Any serious study of the British problem has to face 
the 4 |nestton s— 

How far institutions developed through ages of 
domestic conflict, under moral, soeiaJ, poUtioil and eeopomie 
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conditions differentiated in every detail of method, 
agehcy and procession from any discoverable correspond¬ 
ing factors in Indian evolution, can be wisely or safely 
thrust down the throats of India, in a benevolent dream of 
romance comparable («) with the importation of foreign 
flowers in the expectation of producing trees and fruit from 
those flowers after they have been plucked away from their 
vitalising sap in foreign home and institutions which have 
moulded the human machinery for working those institu¬ 
tions ; or (6) with the clothing of children in adult garments 
in the hope of ensuring transformations into mature man¬ 
hood without the help of the intervening years needed to 
secure the successive stratifications of human geology, and 
the habits of mind and body 'which correspond with 
the influence that work out age-long stratifications, 
and are the natural conditions of growth. It is interest¬ 
ing to recall a passage in the speech of Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain when he presided at Mr. Aladin’s lecture 
on the “Spirit of Russia’’and said:—“We should try 
to understand what the soul and spirit of a nation, 
hammered out on the anvil of time, really meant, and do 
our part wisely and well by endeavouring to find out what 
made the likenesses and differences between different 
nations.” And when it is not the soul of a homogeneous 
nation that has to be analysed and understood, but a 
congeries of discordant souls, each hoping for a different 
sort of heaven and anxious to keep out of its own particular 
conception of hell, the map of the progress of reform is 
like those composite photographs of a number of faces 
blended into one to make any realisation of each and the 
provision of suitable satisfaction of them all an easy task, or 
one to be accomplished or even undertaken in^iaste, and 
without the necessary equipment. It may be a parable, 
but it need be none the less appropriate on that account, 
thUt, somewhat as the disease of dysemery revolts against 
crude uses of Ipecacuanha but yields to its essential 
|»^nci|>ley emetic, Without loss of blood, so the political 
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dysentery of India, excreting discontent and even dangerous 
seditious movements, may be cured by the essential 
principles of British freedom and justice applied under less 
crude forms than those imported, duty free, from Britain 
into India under pretences of Scientific Government, 
whose honesty need not disinfect it of its danger. What 
cannot be too insistently, too affectionately, and too sym¬ 
pathetically, impressed on true Indian patriotism, which does 
exist and is a noble thing, as well as on irresponsible British 
romancing at home, is that, not only in the ministration 
of food designed to be converted into blood currents and 
muscular tissues, but also in the exhibition of medicine 
intended to control the action of drugs administered in 
order to regulate disordered functions, the receptive, 
digestive, assimilative and appropriative capacities of the 
subjects of experiments—be they victims of theories or 
legatees of benevolence—have to be studied and deter¬ 
mined, before so-called reforms are launched, which 
things are an allegory : what is food for some may prove 
poison for others, and what are poisons for others may 
prove medicine for some. 

Not many illusions can be sadder than that . a 
competitive examination passed by memorising foreign 
literary extracts invests a man of one race with all the 
higher qualities of a man of another, or that playing 
with imported institutions from any country abolishes all 
characteristic differentiations between the people of one 
country and those of another. Intelligent and impartial 
critics, such as Pierre Loti and Pryce Collins, while 
doing full justice to our splendid Civil, Military and 
Medical Services, have stumbled on the characteristic 
British alppfness, which one of them has mistaken for and 
labelled ** arrogance,” and the other has treated as a want 
of affinity begotten of the isolation of our sea-girt isles; 
while both have dep|ored theif unhappy influence on Indian 
sensitiveness. No doubt, among coarser natures than those 
of the average Briton, the general standardised kindlhiess 
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obtaiaing in India may c^ten .be pmsoned by contempt 
for <reai or imagined inferiority of human on other Indian 
sArroundings. But as all contempts—which is a different 
thing from righteous indignation against wrong—is a devil*' 
begotten poison that can harm nobody but the poor soul 
that indulges in it, no stock need be taken of it in the 
higher moral latitude in which the greater blessedness of 
giving than of receiving is understood and becomes the 
main spring of reforming zeal. 

W. C. MADGE. 



SOME ENGLISH EPICS. 

T ITERA.RY STUDIES of general appeal are those which, 
in the words of Bacon, come home to our “ busi¬ 
ness and bosom : ” in the broadest sense, the writings 
and the thoughts of men. The particular scientific terms 
of criticism, epic, drama, elegy and the like, are born of 
a technical and laborious spirit that tends to lead us far 
from the easy and pleasant highway of human doings, and 
to leave us in some wayside morass of obscure analysis and 
unsatisfying conclusion. But it is the special merit of our 
present study that it discourages the technical and the 
laborious, that it would have us back to an age of great 
happenings such as Tennyson imagined “ Far on the 
ringing plains of windy Troy; ” or as Sir Thomas Malory 
conjured up in his visions of a remote period of romantic 
and Christian tradition. The epic is of universal appeal. 
Simply, it is a long narrative poem, engaged with some 
single great action and teaching, in the progress of its stofy, 
a lesson in the widest sense moral. This lesson is taught by 
all poetry; and it is the condemnation of certain writers 
that they are afraid to allow poetry to teach its own lesson. 
We shall find many poets who belong now to the list of 
forgotten epic writers because they neglected the true mean¬ 
ing and breadth of our definition, which was framed in 
Greece after Homer had told the heroic and simple stories 
of his nation’s history. The Iliad and the Odyssey are 
responsible for anything in the nature of epics that we are 
to investigate. They were the product of an heroic age 
and of an heroic past. They have the atmosphere which 
is breathed by great beings and which incites to great 
deeds: the ** large air, ” to which, says Apdrew Lang in 
his Sonnet, on the Odyssey, ** men turn from languid hours 
and see the stars and feel the free shrill wind.” 
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Under the spell of this heroic enchantment Europe 
has been strangely moved to imitation for at least two 
thousand years. Virgil followed Homer as a slavish 
disciple. As a piece of literary workmanship the Mneid 
was greatly successful; and in the first decades of the 
Christian era it had many imitators whose names and 
works are at times the study of the curious. Italy, France, 
England and'Holland have aimed at recognition in the 
way of epical attainment; and the list of lengthy poems 
that ends only in our o\yn day, and stretches back to the 
earliest years of Christian Europe would take hours to 
enumerate. Those alone survive which refused the tricks 
of imitation, and their number I have heard reduced to 
three—the French Song of Roldnd, Paradise Lost, and the 
Ossian epics of our Scottish James MacPherson. 

All poetry which treats of heroic deeds at some 
length and with some dignity has a certain claim to the 
Epic name. The Middle Ages had many a noble theme 
inadequately set forth, and our first great story-teller 
Chaucer has this distinction that he utilised in an artistic 
way the wealth of material that lay to his hand in the 
literatures of at least three countries. The Troubadour 
had sung of love and adventure—the same themes had 
been elaborated by the northern Trouv&res; and these 
passed into dhr England at a vigorous and intellectual 
period of our history. But the most noble themes of the 
Middle Age had not the sustained grandeur of an Iliad 
or an Odyss^t the full meaning of which had become 
realised in that strange era of awakening that men call 
the Renaissance. From our 16th century, England 
looked back across what was in very truth the Dark 
Ages to the fair republics of antiquity whose chief 
ornaments were the arts. And so in that enlightenment 
which brighteps every page of Elizabethan literary criticism, 
^|(here is hut one expression of delighted eulogy upon a' 
finished land heroic body of literature which yt^as 
^l^^ently reanimated in the Renaissance or Revival of 
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letters. It is hard to refute now the judgment of this, our 
first modern epoch. Until the present day the literature 
of the Middle Ages has been looked upon ** askance and 
strangely; ** to most men it is uncertain and elusive, 
ill-restrained in its vigour and extravagant in its passion. 
It was Russell Lowell who expressed finely his opinion 
of the whole body of ancient heroic romances when, 
speaking of the more finished and elaborate work of 
Chaucer, he exclaims : ** Who after reading them can 
remember more than a cloud of battle-dust through which 
a strong verse flashes here and there like an angry 
sword ? ” 

With this type of literature we have no concern at 
present. For our “forgotten English Epics” are those 
which belong to a period somewhat remote from the 
heroic. The dust of mediaeval conflict is not upon them ; 
nor do they ever ring with the strength and sincerity of 
steel. Our consideration of these, then, will naturally 
lead us to examine (1) how our poets were attracted to 
attempt the writing of Epic ; (2) the nature of their ideas 
upon such work and their opinion of its value. These brief 
investigations will precede a short sketch of our Epical 
history, and some relation of the main stories that are 
now almost beyond the hope of revival. Ij^have already 
said that our study should naturally lead us from the 
technical and the laborious—but as our narrative is really 
one of a long series of literary failures, some, perhaps 
uninteresting, detail is necessary, which may be fully 
appreciated only by remembering the great and spacious 
past from which it really derives and by recalling that 
large and invigorating atmosphere in which heroic deeds 
have been achieved. 

The answer to our first question as to the attraction 
. of Epic poetry, is found in Sir Philip Sidney’s famous 
Apology for Poetrie* He was compelled to defend letters^ 
from a baneful puritanism which would havl none ^ of 
art—a puritanisin which tried, happily without successf 
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to hamper the activity of ShakeSpeare. And in his defence 
he pointed to the great lessons of strength and courage 
and faith which a man, especially an Elizabethan man, 
might find in his Homer. This, the moral motive, was 
supplemented by the desire to imitate in an artistic way 
what appeared so goodly a thing as the /^neid or the Iliad 
or the Odyssey, 

Our second question as to the nature of our writer’s 
opinions upon the Epic generally, may be answered in 
those essays which, contemporary with Sidney’s, deal with 
the new problems that had arisen upon all literary themes. 
To the men of the 16th century the Epic was a generous 
record of mighty deeds inspire^ by a spirit of patriotism, 
guided by respect for the claims of history and with due 
attention to some useful moral lesson. Spenser, for 
example, was considered an Epic poet. Such ideas, it may 
easily be seen, belong peculiarly to an age which gave 
us Drake and Raleigh—“the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth.” It is significant also, that the Epic poem is 
at the same time called Heroic, and henceforth we may 
consider these terms as interchangeable. 

But with the period that followed Elizabeth’s death, 
there came a change in the literary temper of England. 
Under the early Stewarts there was a strange blindness to 
the value of literary production in the preceding age. 
Men were too near to a great epoch to see it steadily or 
whole; and in spite of the fact that Spenser and 
Shakespeare had lived and written, it was still believed 
that Latin and Greek were the only languages fit to make 
genius enduring. In spite of extreme admiration for the 
Classics, the charm of the Middle Age still lingered and 
came to life in the imagination of Milton who was attracted 
tb sueh themes as Chaucer himself had treated : 

Whttt **great bards”-, 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Whefe ipcnre js meant than meets me ear. 
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The critical temper now*became keener; and literary 
criticism occupied a more authoritative position; while 
letters became the privileged possession and hobby of the 
few—the plaything of a polite society. 

• All these changes are reflected in what statements 
remain to us on the English Epic poem. No longer is it 
a mere narration in verse of mighty deeds ; but a strict 
literary form upon which Aristotle and the critics of 
France had pronounced clever opinions—and opinions 
which it was now deemed necessary to follow. These 
opinions we must leave almost entirely alone. But it is 
worth noting that England was very busily engaged upon 
these opinions when Queen Anne was on the throne ; and 
that during the reigns of the three Georges one of the most 
interesting literary problems was involved in the correct 
methods to be used in the writing of an Epic poem. When 
Sir Walter Scott gave to the world his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel^ he forgot to tell how the thing was done ; and the 
public forgot to enquire. But from the beginning of the 
17th century to the end of the 18th—for two hundred 
years—this question was before the literary critics of our 
nation—“ What laws underlie the great Epics of Antiquity ; 
and how, by means of these laws, may we, also, in our day 
produce great work ? ” The question need never be 
answered. That many gallant solutions were offered 
partly explains this paper which is concerned with forgotten 
things and we may now proceed to unearth something 
less than twelve names, beginning with that of the great 
Ben Jonson who, when visiting a brother poet in Scotland, 
admitted that he had determined to write an Epic poem on 
King Arthur; for to him this subject was the noblest of 
all. The work was never ^complished. And we must 
regret our loss; for Jonson was master of the new learning-^ 
and the work of a Classic theorist enthralled by Arthurian 
romance, and writing in the full glow of an Elizabethan 
imagination, ^ould not fail of enduring distinction." To 
tho year 1637, the year of Ben Jonson^s death, t^elongs 
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' one short poem on the Classic story of Cupid and Psyche, 
bfa'utifuliy told by our modern William Mor;*is. This by 
its author, Shakerley Marmion, was called an Epic poem, 
simply because it was a narration in verse. The story is 
prettily set forth; but for our purposes of no special value. 
Our next work is of great importance and belongs to 
the middle year of the 17th century, the Gondibert of 
Sir William Davenant. It was written in Paris, for 
Davenant was a royalist exile; and contains a very 
elaborate preface dealing with many interesting theories 
on the Epic generally. The poem was never finished— 
three only of the five books being completed—but about 
6,000 lines remain. Nine years later a monstrous production 
was put forth by Chamberlayne. The Pharonnida is an 
Heroic poem of more than 12,400 lines. It would be 
impossible within the limits of our time to give an adequate 
idea of the story which is really a jumble of melodramatic 
incident, detailing love and adventure, with passages of 
quite exceptional beauty interspersed. It has been held 
that Keats is indebted to this work for his easy flowing 
lines, distinct from any other rhyming couplets. Its date, 
1659, brings us near to the time of Dryden and of Milton 
who was now busy upon his Paradise Lost. Dryden, it is 
well worth remembering, has confessed that his ambition 
was to write an Epic poem dealing with British history. 
He thought of King Arthur and of Edward, the Black 
Prince, in the Hundred Years* War. But the demands 
of satire and the stage held him from his task—a fact 
which Dr. Samuel Johnson regretted in his Lives of 
the Poets. But in his preface to the translation of Juvenal 
Dryden sketched out a plan for an elaborate work, 
giving hinti that show clearly how spacious was his 
conception of the Epic and that any performance of his 
own would have had massive strength—as a poetically 
historic monument. The patriotic motive is evidently 
quite % strong new as in the time of Elizabeth, as may 
further in the work of the .Honourable Edwtrd 
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Howard whose British Rrituxs rin- 1669 claimed all the ' 
honours of the heroic name. It was unfinished and soon 
forgotten. At last the hero of Ancient Britain was lo 
receive due Epic honour. He had missed elaborate treat¬ 
ment at the hands of Ben Jonson, Milton and Dryden; 
but Sir Richard Black more—physician by profession aiid 
poet by vanity, published in 1695 and 1697 his two Epics, 
Prince and King Arthur ; and with these the history of 
the Heroic poem ends in the 17th century. It must be 
noted, however, that one long production of 12 books in 
honour of Charles I was lost in the great fire of London. 
This was the Carolies of John Ogilby who wrote two 
other Epics, the Ephesian Matron and the Roman Slave^ 
which were never published. Ogilby's translations of 
Homer and Virgil are still read. 

The 18th century has fortunately little in this style 
to offer us. Pope had written an Epic of thousands of 
lines which he burned ; and was meditating a second when 
he died. From what he has told us of this last it was 
happily neglected—for we could well spare 12 lengthy 
books on civil government and economics, the subject of 
his choice. Sir Richard Blackmore once more tried his 
hand with two patriotic works—in honour of 
Queen Elizabeth, and Alfred^ in commemoration of the 
Saxon King. The last brings us to the year 1723; and there 
is nothing more to chronicle except an incomplete effort of 
Aaron ¥L\\Vs—Gideon or the Patriot^ and at the end of 
the century the famous Epics of Fingal and Temora by 
James MacPherson, the Celtic enthusiast. 

The Epic revival which began with Scott’s famous Tales 
in verse, which inspired Southey and Landor and is not yet 
exhausted, for it furnishes such names as those of Lewis 
Morris, Sir Edwin Arnold, William Morris, and amongst 
living Poets, Swinburne, whose greatest poem, Tristram and 
Iseultf has the Epic aim, and Alfred Noyes who has chosen 
for his theme Drake. This revival is notour present con¬ 
cern and we must return to our forgotten authors^of the 
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17th century and consider at least two works. I have chosen 
Goitdibert and Prince Arthur, The first of these has an 
interest all its own. It was written in Paris when French¬ 
men of letters were themselves busy with Epic poems, 
preluded by a most elaborate essay addressed to the 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes, and spoken of for almost 
a hundred years after its appearance«as a book from which 
morality and romance might be received in interesting 
combination. The story gives a good idea of the Heroic 
tale deemed suitable for Epic treatment. Great warriors 
and impossible beauties, extravagant virtues and vices are 
its theme. The scene is laid in the north of Italy in the 
Middle Ages. Aribert, King of the Lombards, and an 
accomplished soldier, has one daughter, Rhodalind, of a 
beauty beyond description. Oswald and Gondibert, of the 
royal stock, are rival nobles—the first loves Rhodalind and 
in pressing his suit becomes hostile to the hero who is 
destined by the King to marry his daughter. While 
Gondibert is hunting with his friends whose names 
have the true heroic sound, Oswald with an army comes 
down upon him, taking him by surprise ; and Husgonil 
who loves another beauty, Orna, cries out in the following 
strain typical of the whole poem : 

Victors through numbers never gained applause ; 

If they exceed our compt in arms and men, 

It is not just to think that odds, because 

One lover equals any other ten. 


Champions are picked and Oswald is slain. Gondibert, 
severely wounded, is lodged in the house of a famous 
physician, Astragon, whose daughter Birtha attends him, 
with the result that our hero falls in love with the humble 
damftel * and a complication rather serious arises when 
the King declaras that Gondibert shall marry Rhodalind 
and summons him to court to prepare for his nuptials and 
foe future royal power. Birtha is given a gem by which 
she may tell if her lover remains constant; and from this 
,tn the Oooi^bert is lost to the reader, who is 
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now attracted to the rival ladies, Rhodalind and Birtha, 
each of whom prays long and hard that Gondibert m^y 
fall to her lot. Here the story ends. Its own condemna¬ 
tion lies in its incomplete condition. It had not sufficient 
. vitality to crawl through two more books. Its style, if 
anything, is less vital than the tale it would embellish. 
A four-lined stanza ^%hat rumbles like a cart in a country 
lane ; and which had been formed on anything but Heroic 
models, was no metre for mighty deeds and varied incident. 
The reader of Dryden’s tales in verse will recognise a 
clear narrative style in which a story may be vividly set 
forth. Here is one Heroic manner that might have been 
well used in the 17th century :— 

While Norman Tancred in Salerno reigned, 

The title of a gracious prince he gained ; 

Till turned a tyrant in his latter days, 

He lost the lustre of his former praise, 

And from the bright meridian where he stood 
Descending dipped his hands in lovers’ blood. 

Now this style had been developed by the time of Black- 
more’s adventure into the land of romance; and he 
essayed to write his Prince Arthur in this metre, now 
the Heroic couplet. The story may scarcely be said to 
have]definite corporeal existence—it is a shadowy entity, 
ill-defined, tantalising by its apparent efforts to take 
definite form. Blackmore was no creator—suffer for 
an instant the briefest of reviews of Prince Arthur. 
Here are the bare facts of the story which Blackmore 
has expanded through thousands of lines into ten books. 
Prince Arthur is wrecked on the northern coast of Europe 
and meets the pagan King Hoel who, after a theological 
discourse involving the whole range of Scripture history, 
and extending over the second and third books, becomes 
a convert to the Christian faith. Some details of British 
History are then given; and, in the fifth book, comes 
a sea-fight between the Celts and the Saxons. Prince 
Arthur is .granted a vision of English History down to 
William and Mary in Blackmore’s own day; an^ after 
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' a pestilence and a battle, followed by games of rejoicing 
in Books six, seven and eight, there is a grand single 
hand-to-hand combat between Arthur and a Saxon 
champion, Tollo, who is of course slain. These are the 
main points of what is professedly an Epic poem ; and 
Blackmore’s trick of expansion lies in the manipulation 
of what was known as Epical Machinery, which Pope 
has conveniently defined for us as “ the part which gods 
or goddesses play in the action of a story.” Virgil had 
intrbduced the gods of his Pagan mythology into his Mneid 
—yEneas is warned supernaturally to flee from Dido and 
carry out the great mission of his life. Now this celestial 
intervention was considered useful and desirable by the 
poets of the 17th century, and much controversy raged as to 
the propriety of employing Christian or Pagan myths in 
Heroic verse. Blackmore had decided on Christian 
theology as alone admissible ; and some of the most amusing 
things in the whole range of literature have been perpetrated 
as the result. Let me illustrate from the Epics as a whole. 
In his Eliza^ an eulogy on Queen Elizabeth, he represents 
the queen as being visited by an angel who is commanded to 
transport her to the heavens that she may receive a few 
hours of encouragement for her hard tasks on earth. She 
is nervous of the ascent; but the angel whispers in her 
ear ■ 

Fear not; in safety this celestial car 
Shall through the etherial void Eliza bear. 

In the same poem the Devil is represented as summoning 
the demons of the air and commanding them to shroud 
the Spanish Armada in clouds and gloom that the English 
navy may be hampered in its operations. 

Enough inay have been said to convince that these 
works i^e git^at only in the number of their lines. 

at the worst is only dull—it is never really 
iudierdus; biit ;th€ Epics of Blackmore, it is sometimes 
difficult to conceive as being intended for serious work. 

, i^e de^<^^ unconscious burlesque. Any 
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number of lines may be laken at random which might 
have been written to illustrate the mock-heroic. For 
example when Alfred lands on the African shores—driven 
there through the agency of the Devil—his train are met 
.by a wild beast, and the poet writes 

They saw a grisly panther on his way 
Advance to seize them, and ensure his prey. 

He roared aloud, oft licked his ravening jaws, 

And struck out oft his fierce destructive paws. 

But in descriptions of battle he most nearly approaches 
the genuinely burlesque i—e.g. 

The sword descended with a transverse blow, 

And split his fore and hinder head in two ; 

It cut the wide canal along the brain, 

Which here performs the duty of a vein : 

A spacious rood contriv’d with wondrous art. 

By which the refluent blood regains the heart. 

The warrior fell and pour’d along the plain 
A bloody torrent intermixt with brain. 

We might almost cry with Chaucer’s host of the Tabard 

“ Na more of this for Codes dignitie! ” 

And it is time to stop dwelling upon literary failures; for 
these after all have but slight connection with the true 
movements of their age. I do not believe that what are 
called the Classical Ages in our literary history were poor 
or mean. Dryden was a strenuous and a sincere artist; 
and Pope’s achievements are still unique. But there was 
much literary theory of a crippling kind, which only the 
greatest poets cleared away. It is significant that Milton 
scarcely ever talks about the Epic and that Dryden just 
mentions it. Blackmore, Davenant and others were caught 
in the webs of their own weaving; and their ineffectual 
buzzings need only once be listened to. 

The 18th century worked out its own salvation and 
literary freedom. Scott was as near to the true materials 
of Epic poetry as a modern may ever be; and these he 
' utilised at times with a consummate art. Southey caught 
the heroical spirit and gave us Madoz and Joan of Arc and 
others, Landor was less happy in Gebir; while* Swinburne, 
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true poet and ever recognizable, bequeaths to our own 
generation his Tristram and Iseultt where love and passion 
of hate, death and the great things of life are the motives, 
as of ail great poetry. Here are the “ thoughts that 
voluntary move harmonious numbers ” without reference 
to “ those receipts how poems may be made.” And where 
passion and truth are once more united in our midst, it is 
a pleasant and almost self-laudatory exercise to look back 
upon those works whose fatal production has at least helped 
by contrast to formulate that safe and comprehensive 
dictum of the poet, Wordsworth,—that poetry is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge ; the impassioned expres¬ 
sion that dwells in the countenance of all science. 



THE ADVISABILITY OF REDUCING 
THE NUMBER OF DRINK AND 
DRUG SHOPS IN CALCUTTA. 

BY HERBERT ANDERSON. 

■pOR the intelligent consideration of this subject, three 
things are necessary : (1) A general idea of the Excise 
Policy of Government; (2) an inner knowledge of the 
present conditions in regard to the consumption of excisable 
articles; and (3) a fairly, accurate acquaintance with the 
number and location of drink and drug shops in Calcutta. 
We will consider these first:— 

/. GovemmetU's Excise Policy. 

In the Official Memorandum on the Report of the 
Administration of the Excise Department in Bengal during 
the year 1914-15, the following succinct declaration is 
made:—“The Excise Policy of Government aims at dis¬ 
couraging the consumption of intoxicants, as far as possible, 
by the levy of as high a rate of duty as is possible, by 
reducing the number of retail shops for the sale of liquor 
and drugs, and by regulating and closely supervising the 
■hours of sale and the selection of sites.” This is the Bengal 
interpretation of the policy of the Government of India as 
announced in 1905, and many times before, which is to 
subordinate all considerations of revenue to the efforts to 
“ minimise temptation to those who do not drink and to 
discourage excess among those who do.” Members of the 
Social Study Society will therefore bear in mind that our 
discussion is not of the nature of a Temperance philippic 
against Government and its connection with the sale of 
intoxicants, but an enqu iry whether the present number 
and location of shops for the vend of liquor and drugs in 
the city of Calcutta harmonizes with Government’s avowed 
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' policy, so clearly expressed, to discourage the consumption 
of ihtoxicants as far as possible. 

2. Knowledge of Inner Conditions. 

The second preliminary for the purposes of our 
discussion 1 have stated to be—an inner knowledge of 
the present conditions in regard to the consumption of 
excisable articles. The Excise Department, with its 
complex and careful system of administration, knows the 
decline3*or increase in consumption in every drug shop and 
every country liquor shop under its control at the end of 
each month, and month by month. Those of us keeping 
in touch with the situation from the standpoint of the 
outside observer can only speak of evidence afforded by 
the Annual Administration Reports from the Excise 
Department, and the information that may be gathered by 
occasional visits to the drink and drug shops and talks with 
the vendors or their clients. The relationship between 
the Excise Department of the Bengal Government and 
the Oflicials of the local Temperance Federation has, 
however, become so thoroughly satisfactory of recent years 
that the Department has only to be asked to give any 
information sought; and I wish to express my great 
obligation to the Hon’ble Mr. A. Moberly, the Com¬ 
missioner of Excise, for many of the statistical and other 
valuable facts that find place in later parts of this paper. 

The effect of the war upon consumption. , 


The Government Memorandum to the Excise Report 
of 1914-15, to which I have already referred, although 
dealing , with a period now 12 months old, gives us an 
insight into the effects of the war upon the drinlcing and 
drug habits of inhabitants of Calcutta. The Report says 
that onO 0f the two chief features of the year 1914-y 
was ihe ^eat decrease in the consumption of excisable 
article. ! For the Province, the consumption of country 

by 105),gallons; ganja by 37$ maunds, 
hf 1S6 maptids. The causes were stated to be 
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two: First, Government’s own action with a view to * 
check the growth of consumption, the increa^se 

of the rate of duty on country spirit and drugs, and the 
curtailment of hours of sale; Second, the serious change 
.in economic conditions, the rise of price of food, and the 
dearth of employment. 

The fall of consumption in drugs. 

In Calcutta the fall of consumption in drugs has been 
little less than phenomenal; and it would appear that the 
decline began previously to the war which has, however, 
seriously increased this most desirable result. The high 
water mark for the consumption of drugs was reached in 
1911-12, when 64,087 seers had duty paid upon them; 
ganja 22,422, bhang 20,707, and opium 20,958. Some 
proportion of this was, of course, sold to those living away 
from the City who purchase and take to their village homes. 
For 1915-16, the total of 64,087 seers has come down to 
42,551 seers or a reduction of 21,536 or 33 per cent. The 
total figures for the intervening years show that the decline 
was a movement and not a slump. In 1912-13 the sales 
were 54,819 seers ; in 1913-14, 54,687; in 1914-15 they were 
50,109, and last year, down to April 1916, 42,551. These 
totals have dealt only with ganja, bhang and opium. 
There is a fourth drug called charas, which, like ganja and 
bhang, is obtained from the hemp plant, that has had a 
tsmall sale for the last four years and the consumption has 
declined from 638 seers in 1913-14 to 513 in 1915-16. The 
outstanding fact is that, since 1911-12, there has been in 
Calcutta a reduced consumption of drugs that totals more 
than 33 per cent. The figures need to be kept in mind 
when we deal with country liquor for they dispose entirely 
of the supposition that the decline in the consumption of 
Gauntry liquor only means that the worse habit of drug* 
taking is on the increase. 

The fail of consumption in Country Liquor. 

The fall of consumption in country spirit is a still 
more important factor as it is the chief intoxicant token 
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by the people of India and the chief source of revenue 
in Excise to the Government. In the year 1910-11, 1911-12 
and 1912-13 there was a steady upward tendency shown 
in the figure 321,821; 332,242 and 345,777 L.P. gallons, 
disposed of in Calcutta, or an increase in a three-year 
period of 23,956 gallons. The figures for the next three 
years show a proportionately greater decline. Indeed the 
decline in 1913-14 of 38,602 gallons from the high water mark 
of 1912-13 was one-third greater than the increase 
previous three years. Year before last there was a furtner 
remarkable drop of 29,746 gallons and last year a small 
drop of 5,422. The total number of gallons of reduced 
consumption between last year’s figures and those for 1912-13 
were 73,770 or 20 per cent, less than the highest consump¬ 
tion reached three years ago. To bring our investigation 
of the present conditions right up to date, it may be stated 
generally that the reductions are still going on, and in some 
directions appear to be even greater than before. In a 
recent visit to about 20 of the leading drink and drug 
shops in the northern section of the Town made with 
that able officer, Rai Saheb S. K. Raha, Superintendent 
of Excise, interviews with the vendors and an examina¬ 
tion of their daily sales account book led to the conclusion 
that the figures for the years 1916-17 will be more startling 
than any yet recorded. I have been informed that 40 per 
cent, less of country spirit has been drunk this year than 
last year, but there is hope from the standpoint of the 
department, that the tide has receded as far as it intends 
going, and the flow upward will soon begin again. 1 
will not weary you with a similar survey of the 
situation regarding foreign liquor nnd tari. In the case 
of the latter it, is not possible to secure figures that 
will give any reliable statistical data and the decline ^ 
growth of consumption can only be gauged generally from 
the amount venders are prepared to pay for their U^se 
Au<n:ion &de8. Our examination of present condi- 
liopl^^ovvs why the Hon’ble Mr. Beg^n Bell, in a recent 
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meeting of the Legislative Council, congratulated ^ the 
Temperance Forces of this City when he remarked that 
the facts might be interpreted to signify that a considerable 
portion of the drinking classes has been forced to become 
abstainers from hard circumstances, but had decided to 
remain abstainers even when they had a little money to 
spend upon the luxury of drink. The latter part of his 
rj^arks may be regarded as facetious, for those of us who 

7 touch with the lower strata of Indian life in Calcutta 
l .’iow that every month the war continues the economic 
conditions get worse, and to-day almost every cooly is ask¬ 
ing when war is to cease and hardship to be lessened. 

The fall of consumption throughout the Empire. 

Before passing on to the third consideration—the 
number and sites of the present shops for the vend of 
drinks and drugs, it should be stated that what 1 have been 
describing as the conditions in Calcutta are indicative of 
what has been occurring throughout the Empire. A very 
suggestive table of figures has been prepared showing 
the reductions in consumption in country spirit and drugs 
in the following areas :—Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Sind, 
Punjab, N.-W. Frontier, United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Central Provinces and Berar, and Burma. 
That means practically the timpire. I am indebted to 
Mr. Moberly for these figures. They tell the story of 
reduced consumption in Calcutta writ large for the whole 
of India. There has been since year before last a decrease 
in the consumption of country spirit of 9 lacs 32 thousand 
gallons ; of ganja 18,170 seers ; of opium 21,076 seers; of 
charas 4,234 seers ; but an increase of the consumption of 
bhang of 30,906 seers—wholly attributable to abnormal 
consumption in tfaie United Provinces. As in Calcutta, so 
^oughout India, there has-been steady reduction of 
consumption. 

|N||^ a wurU-midu fall in eousumpEouf 

A second remark J would make is that there .is a 
world-wide liquoc^^^’blein of which Indian conditions form 
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' a small part. And the relation of the part to the whole 
should not be overlooked. Western civilization, the 

t 

greatest blot on whigh has been its drinking proclivities, 
has risen to condemn the habit on social and political 
grounds; and the following facts are noted in passing only 
to suggest that social workers in India and in Calcutta may 
seek illumination from the Temperance events transpiring 
in Europe and America. Russia has surprised the world 
in the summary way she has dealt with her liquor traffic 
since the beginning of the war. The result has been a 
large decrease in the number of criminal cases, an increase 
in the deposits in Saving Banks of 700 millions of Roubles 
in one year, and a decline in liquor revenue that would be 
staggering if it were not true that the Russian Minister of 
Finance regards it as a loss that need not give any concern. 
The benefits of prohibition to the Empire will, he says, 
more than compensate. The most interesting fact from 
the British Isles is the appeal from Scotland made by a 
deputation of Temperance Workers on 25th July to Mr. 
Tennant, the Secretary for Scotland, urging upon him the 
necessity of prohibiting the sale of alcoholic drink during 
war. This was followed by a meeting of Scottish Members 
of Parliament at which a Resolution was passed asking 
Mr. Tennant to use his influence with the Liquor Control 
Board to have the sale of spirits prohibited throughout the 
whole of Scotland. Who would have dreamt three years* 
ago that any sane men would dare to ask for prohibition in 
whisky-loving Scotland ? 

“Despite the strong hold which brewers and liquor 
dealers appear to have over both Houses of Parliament, the 
House of Commons has shown itself favourable to advanced 
Temperadee legislation. Germany has placed such legal 
limitations on the manufacture and sale of liquors that t||e 
annual average consumption has been reduced by 40 per 
cent. France passed her Absinthe Prohibition Bill in 
Fej^^t‘y 1915 and bids fair to lose her reputation of being 
progressiveof any European nation in Tempf ranee 
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Reform, having had, before the war, one wine shop to every • 
40 of her population. Italy prohibited the sale of absinthe 
entirely and of any kind of alcoholic liquor to persons under 
16 years of age as soon as war was declared. Austria 
similarly limited the hours of sale between 9 a.m. and 
5 p m., and closed all shops on Sundays and holidays. 
Similar testimony comes from all neutral countries. The 
continent of Australia has turned the corner after increasing 
her drink bill by 50 per cent, in five years, and the influence 
of western views is now beginning to be felt. One-seventh 
of New Zealand is now under prohibition and the three- 
fifth majority necessary for prohibition for the whole island 
is gradually being reached. Canada has been discussing the 
adoption of prohibition for the entire dominion during the 
war, a step that would be likely to be permanent seeing 
that outside the Province of Quebec prohibition seems 
assured before the close of another two years. Any one who 
has studied the Wet and Dry County Map of the United 
States for the last 10 years will know that national 
prohibition is . only a question of time. An aggregate 
population of 30 millions has already adopted that policy, 
and where there is no prohibition, local option laws control 
the situation in all but a few of the States. India perhaps 
unconsciously keeps in touch with this world movement 
that in no fit of hysterics, but in face of the naked truth 
of the value of intoxicants upon the physical, social and 
moral conditions of national life says they are no blessing, 
and can be dispensed with without serious harm to any 
body except those financially involved. 

3. The number and location of drink and drug shops in Calcutta. 

Having a general idea that the policy of Government 
is to discourage, as Tar as possible, the consumption of 
intoxicants, and having gathered that in harmony with 
a worldwide movement and in close connection with 
conditions throughout the Empire Calcutta has greatly 
reduced .her ordinary consumption of strong drink and 
intoxicating drugs, we now seek information oh the 
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number and location of the drink and drug shops of 
Calcutta. I have prepared three maps, a study of 
which makes the situation clear. Map No. 1 gives the 
sites of country spirit shops in red; tari shops in 
yellow, foreign liquor on-shops in black, and hotels and 
restaurants in mauve. These are the places licensed to 
sell liquor on the premises. The country liquor shops 
in Calcutta and suburban areas to-day number 62; tari 
shops 36; foreign liquor on-shops 5, and hotels and 
restaurants 22—a total of 125. 

Map No. 2 gives the sites of shops licensed to sell 
drugs—ganja red, opium yellow, shiddhi black and charas 
green; 36 ganja shops, 32 opium shops, 14 shiddhi shops 
and 2 Charas shops—a total of 84. 

Map No. 3 gives the sites of shops licensed to sell 
foreign liquor for consumption off the premises—supplying 
the needs largely of European clients throughout Bengal. 
Red signifies retail off-shops—yellow, retail and whole¬ 
sale combined, and pink wholesale only. Their numbers 
are 30, 32 and 27 respectively—a total of 89. 

To realize the facilities for drinking and drug-taking 
for the city of Calcutta and suburbs one must imagine all 
the counters on these three maps placed upon one. We 
should then have 125 on-shops, for country spirit, tari and 
foreign liquor, 84 o£f-shops for drugs and 89 off-shops for 
foreign liquor retail and wholesale—many of which sup-- 
ply a mofussil constituency as well as supplying the need of 
the city. A total of 298 of all descriptions, well distributed 
to cover the need of every ward and district of the city. 

In a paper I wrote last year for the Calcutta Review 
I have subjected this question of sites to a close analysis, 
examining the disposal of shops in each ward-area of 
the dtjTrCsompariug the total of faciH^^^ with the popula¬ 
tion of each ward of the 1911 census, and gathering 
ihai^ interesting particulars regarding the locations of 
the shopf and the amount of consumption at |the more 
Impor^at nf them. I will only summarise what I 
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then said. Most of the 62 country spirit shops are * 
on main thoroughfares and in prominent positions, a 
constant source of temptation to a non-drinking popula¬ 
tion. They are mostly situated near bazaars, mills, 
schools, or such public places as under departmental 
regulation are regarded as objectionable. The structural 
arrangements of many of them are unsatisfactory, secluded 
drinking rooms being the rule and not the exception. And 
the connection of several of the shops with the Social Evil 
is so close as to be a public scandal, it being possible to pass 
from the drinking rooms downstairs to the prostitutes’ 
quarters on the first or second floor—the whole building 
being rented by the vendor and his rents from women 
helping him to meet the demands made upon him by his 
landlord and his payments for his license and duty. 

The foreign liquor on-shops of which there were 9 
last year have been reduced to 5, as they did not appear to 
meet a legitimate demand and their customers could get 
their supplies as easily elsewhere. The congestion of Bar 
and Restaurant licenses in the heart of the city is due to 
the cold weather influx of visitors. In regard to the shops 
for intoxicating drugs, they vie with each other in the 
mean poverty of their size, shape and general appearance. 
Y ou see a vendor or a couple of men seated behind iron 
bars in a space that may be 5 square feet, or sometimes 
• rather more as you look into the gloom at the back portion 
of the premises. These shops always suggest that both 
vendor and client are ashamed of having anything to do 
with the business—the only apparent mark of respectability 
being the board that shews they are licensed by Govern¬ 
ment for the trade in which they seem to be coining money 
pretty fast. To watch an opium or a ganja shop from 
6 to 7 any evening is a remarkable experience. The type 
of Indian, the occasional woman, the well dressed Babu, 

* the drug eater old in his habit, and the human wreck all 
come an4 go in rapid succession glad to get off with the 
daily or weekly portion and mostly preferring ^ tb be 
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unnoticed. The rapid movement of the adept vendor 
as fie passes out 2 pice of ganja, 4 annas of opium or 
occasional doses large enough to poison whole families is a 
sight not soon forgotten—and to see what is often the other 
end of the story you need to visit a burning ghat. At 
Kalighat a few weeks ago I saw two bodies being burnt. 
Asked who they were—as not a single mourner was 
present—the domes told me they were drug cases from 
the Shambhunath Hospital. They often came and as the 
minimum of wood was given for their cremation—the sight 
was ghastly. Social workers know little of drug takers or 
what becomes of them—and no one has had the time or 
interest to make an investigation into one of the tragic 
sides of the life of this city. 

A passing reference must also be made to the rapid 
growth of the cocaine habit, which, though a strictly pro¬ 
hibited drug has obtained a vicious bold on sections of the 
Calcutta community. Last year ,159 persons were 
convicted in the Calcutta district for the sale or possession 
of cocaine. 

The Reduction of Shops. 

We are now in a position to deal with the subject strictly 
before us—the advisability of reducing the number of drink 
and drug shops in Calcutta. Accepting the facts as ap¬ 
proximately correct I do not hesitate to say that their logical 
conclusion is a substantial reduction in the number of shops.- 
Government wishes to discourage; consumption as far as 
possible and the consumption has gone down very remark¬ 
ably in the last two years. One of Government’s methods 
of carrying out its policy is stated to be reduction of the 
number of retail shops. The occasion therefore justifies 
action and on th^ basis of its own expressed policy the 
o^^rtunity is one that should be taken. 

Drugs, 

In referahee to drugs we have seen consumption 
reduced by 33 per cent. This appears to me to, justify a 
^careful iuvestigation and a large reduction in the number 
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of shops. No difficulties ^xist in reference to sites and • 
structural features. The drug habit is condemned ’ by 
medical men, and its physical and moral effects are too 
well known to need reference. The respective virtues of 
, opium, bhang, shiddhi and charas are only known to 
the initiated, but all are intoxicants that bring physical, 
social and moral ruin, if indulged in persistently. The 
only justification of Government’s connection with this 
part of its Excise operations is that it found the habit in 
existence and has the right to control it while it exists. In 
any other part of the world no civilised Government 
would permit the system of vend current in India. And 
now circumstances have forced consumers to give up the 
indulgence. Government should take the necessary steps 
to check further consumption. This can be done by still 
further increasing the duty and lessening the facilities of 
vend. The drug shops oi Calcutta should be reduced 
by at least a third. The Excise Department could best 
decide which of the present shops should go, and advise 
the Licensing Board a ordingly. 

Liquor, 

There are practical 'difficulties about liquor shops. 

T ’'e Government of Bcngat is no longer wholly responsible. 

It has created a Licensi> ' Board for the very purpose of 
determining the number of Excise shops and their location. 
•The Board, howevei, has been powerless, because almost 
as soon as it began to sit, the Government suggested 
a change of system in the character of Calcutta shops, 
prohibiting the use of the same premises for the sale of both 
foreign and country liquor—and in view of this wise reform 
the Commissioner of Excise asked that the Board would 
make no suggestions for any further reductions in the 
number of sites until the new proposals had been given 
a fair trial. The offer was accepted and the arrangement 
was that the experiment should be tried until the Slst 
March 19.18, mainly because the settlements were made for 
three years. But a strange thing has happened. Therfe was 
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‘ a notification in the Gazette at the end of March this year 
increasing the duty on country spirit from Rs. 6/4 to 
R*s. 9-6 per L. P. gallon. At the same time the Excise 
Department cancelled the period of the last settlement, 
and granted a reasonable reduction in licensing fees paid 
at the last auction in the case of all shops where such 
a step seemed fair. It was also decided that the existing 
licenses and the existing sites should be maintained for 
the coming year. In this way a high licensing system 
has been introduced in place of the auction system and 
the conditions are such that it would not be fair to press 
for any general reduction of country spirit shops until 
Government have had the experience of at least one 
normal year of the drastic changes so quietly and, may I 
add, so satisfactorily introduced. Had conditions been 
normal and had the reduction in consumption proved 
itself to be a real Temperance reform, as suggested by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Beatson Bell, it would have been right 
to urge a reduction of shops proportionate to the reduc¬ 
tion in consumption. 1 do not, therefore, intend to 
suggest, in view of the number and location of shops 
shewn on the maps, any general policy of reduction. 
The arrangements that could be urged against such a 
policy are two-fold and not without reason. First that 
the conditions of the last two years have been altogether 
abnormal. No drastic change is warranted until the ‘ 
horizon clears and after-war, if not normal, times 
are reached. And second that granting ^e reduction of 
consumption signifies a large decrease in the number 
of regular consumers, there is nothing to shew who they 
are and where they reside, and without further "infor* 
mation the Iqiuestion of the possibility of congestion of 
Gonsuaiers with the attendant undesirable results would 
; have to he faeed* , 

Side 

* . I jiiould have been glad if it had been possible to deal 
h jj^ainber of side issues -*on the general subject of the 
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advisability of a reduction in the number of liquor shops—, 
such as the relation of the work of the Improvement Trust 
to the number and sites of liquor and drug shops in Calcutta ; 
the noticeable increase of drunkenness, especially among 
women in vicious areas, pointing to the fact that it is the 
moderate drinkers and drug takers that have given up their 
luxury, and that the topers and soakers are having more 
given to them by the vendors than Excise rules permit. 
Or again, the subject of illicit vend, should the areas at 
present provided have the number of their shops reduced— 
and finally the old and difficult problem of satisfactory sites, 
should any suggested reductions make it necessary to get 
other buildings than those now in use. But for these there 
is no time. 

Prohibition in four Wards. 

In conclusion 1 wish to place before the authorities and 
social workers a special proposal upon which their views 
would be of signal use. 1 wish to propose that, as soon 
as practicable, the education centre of the city should be 
a prohibited area for all drink and drug shops and from 
other places of vice. There are reasons that justify the 
demand to shelter the student community of Calcutta from 
three signal dangers—drink, drugs and immorality. I am 
jimong those who believe that apart from a very small 
section our students are entirely free from the drink 
habit, largely free from the drug habit, and not yet to 
any serious extent contaminated by the areas of vice 
found in the neighbourhood of their hostels and homes. 
But times are rapidly changing and influences are at 
work that need watching. We are informed that the 
wickedness of anarchical crime is connected with moral 
conditions that are not fit for publication. License is 
given to the passions of lust as well as to the passions 
of disloyalty and such tendencies travel fast and far. 

It should be possible to take an area consisting of thje 
Wards IV, VI, VIII and IX bounded on the North by 
Beadon Stredt, on the South by Bowbazar, on the Eagt by 
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,the Circular Road, and on the W.est by the Chitpore Road 
and -work for prohibition in that area. Apart from shops 
on* the boundaries just mentioned, it would only mean 
closing down four country spirit shops, three tari shops and 
one foreign liquor shop, and one ganja, one opium and one 
shiddhi shop. The non-drinking and drug taking element 
is large in this area but it is especially the interests of the 
student population that would justify action. This area 
includes within it, the University, all the largest colleges 
and schools, representing 10,000 boys and under-graduates, 
four important squares, Beadon Square, Cornwallis Square, 
College Square and Marcus Square and a number of 
hospitals, churches, mosques and temples that stand 
for religious creeds that inculcate total abstinence from 
all intoxicants. I have not the temerity to request 
at this stage the removal of the shops on the four 
boundary Roads or Streets—they number thirty in all and 
their removal would so dislocate the Excise arrange¬ 
ments that such a suggestion would clearly be impracticable, 
but there does not appear to be any valid reason why 
these drinkers and drug takers who live within that 
area, should not go to its boundaries for their drink 
and drugs. It is not part of our subject to-day, but 
1 am aware that the area I have suggested is one in 
which the social evil reigns supreme. The Commissioner 
of Police in reply to a request to give me approximately 
the number of prostitutes living in these four wards 
stated they were 3,075—1,496 of these living in the 
Chitpore Road itself. To deal successfully with the social 
evil in that locality would be to deal very considerably with 
the drink habit too, and though our civic conscience is yet 
far too timorous to do the right thing with Ballyganj on one 
side.of theeity and the Chitpore Road on the other, may 
m not claim that it would be a sensible, practicable and 
action to declare the Wards IV, VI, VIII and IX, 
^ area within which the sale of intoxicants-whethfr 
H^uor or drugs-should be entirely prohibited ? ’ 
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This policy would nOt be forming a precedent. The ’ 
Government of the Punjab have accepted the recommen¬ 
dation of the Commissioner and from the 1st of April this 
year all liquor shops have been removed from the Municipal 
limits of the city of Amritsar to outside its boundaries. So 
again in the Madras Presidency the principle of prohibition 
has been successfully applied to the area of Khondistan and 
no sales are allowed over a considerable part of the country 
inhabited by the tribe known as the Khonds. It would 
perhaps be an innovation in our city life, but a timely 
indication that Calcutta is awake to the challenge of the 
hour in all lands for a reconsideration of the significance of 
habits that are proved to be physically harmful, and socio¬ 
logically ruinous. If it were possible to deal with the great 
bulk of the drinkers themselves, who are the working 
community of Calcutta—representatives of the 200 thousand 
lower castes and outcastes away from their village homes 
and surroundings, and squandering wages that are needed 
by wives and children elsewhere, that would commend itself 
to the judgment of most men as the best way of discouraging 
excess among those who drink. But failing the ability to do 
this the next best way is “to minimize temptation to those 
who do not drink,” and I know no community for whom it 
would be more desirable to take preventive action, and no 
area in'which a beginning might be more wisely made than 
the student community numbering thousands who live in 
the wards mentioned above. Members of the Licensing 
Board, Government officials and Municipal Commissioners 

_in whose hands the Temperance destiny of the Calcutta 

yet to be—so largely rests, can, if they are willing, 
accomplish this desirable reform. 

HERBERT ANDERSON* 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GRAMMAR OF 
THE TIBETAN LANGUAGE WITH THE 
TEXT OF SITUHI-SUM-RTAGS, DAG-JE- 
SALWI MELONG AND SITUHI-SHAL-HUNG. 

This is the title under which Rai Sarat Chandra Das, 
Bahadur, C.I.E., the well-known Tibetan scholar, has 
edited with considerable skill the Tibetan text of Situhi- 
Sum-rtag together with two other allied Tibetan works. 
The first grammar in the Tibetan language was prepared 
by a Tibetan sage named Thon-mi-Sambhota who, under 
orders of Kin l Srong-tsan-gampo, visited Magadha in the 
7th century A.D. The grammar which he prepared was 
divided into eight chapters of which only two chapters, 
viz.t Sum-chupa and Tag-jag-pa are extant. A Tibetan 
commentary on these two chapters was compiled by: an 
erudite scholar named Situ of the province of Khams in 
Eastern Tibet. The commentary together with the text 
is called Situhi-Sum-rtags which is the most authoritative 
and exhaustive grammar of the Tibetan language. The 
Rai Bahadur is to be congratulated on the able introduction 
in which he has embodied some of the most important 
and useful rules of Tibetaq grammar together with their ■ 
illustrations. The Table of Contents and the Index of 
Grammatical Terms appended have highly enhanced the 
vfdue of the work. 

The two other treatises included in the volume throw 
some additional light on the grammatical systen) of the 
High Asia. ' * ' 

Besides there are extracts from Yig-kyur-nam-shag 
whieh will give an idea of the Tibetan form of correspon¬ 
dence. The volume^ which has been published under the 
kuspiees of the Government of Bengal at the Darjeeling * 
:1|raneh Press, will no doubt prove very useful to scholars * 
intei^ted in the literature of Tibet. 


S. Q> V. 
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THE PUNJAB, NORTH-WEST FRONTIER- 
PROVINCE, AND KASHMIR.—By Sir James 
Doiiie, M.A., K.C.S.I, Cambridge University Press, 
1916. Pp. 372. 

This is one—the first that we have seen—of the Provincial 
Geographies of India, the general editor of which is 
Sir T. H. Holland, K.C.I.E. Books on Geography are 
plentiful nowadays and, if one may judge from some of 
them, the authors do not consider that they are very 
difficult to write, or that any special preparation for writing 
them is necessary. The author of this volume passed 
through all the grades of the Indian Civil Service in the 
Punjab, finally acting as Officiating Lieutenant-Governor. 
The country must be known to him as to very few and 
this appears not only in the text but in the numerous and 
excellent maps that meet one in every chapter. He tells 
us that the sections on geology and coins were written by 
Sir Thomas Holland and Mr. R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S., 
well-known authorities on these subjects, and that for 
chapter XVII he has depended on Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
Early History of India. The early chapters on the general 
geography are most copiously illustrated by pictures which 
are generally well produced and give a good idea of the 
great and varied scenes in the provinces. It is very 
doubtful whether it was a wise thing to introduce 
photographs of individuals—princes or others —into such 
a book. The memory of them can last only for a few 
years. The great irrigating canal systems of the Punjab 
are very clearly described, as also are the recent extensive 
settlements due to these canals. 

J. 


REPORT ON THE WORKING OF HOSPITALS 
AND DISPENSARIES UNDER THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT OF BENGAL FOR THE YEAR 1915. 

The report of the Surgeon-General with the Government 
of Bengal, on the working of the Hospitals and Dispensaries 
in the Bengal Presidency, for the year 1915 gees to shew 
that, in spite of the reversion of so many Indian Medical 
Service Officers, Military Assistant Surgeons and Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons, to military du^, the temporary 
arrangements made enabled the Department to be 
conducted in an fficient manner. Judging from the difficulty 
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*experienced in getting volunteers for military service the 
Sub^Assistant Surgeon class in Bengal possess little martial 
spirit. Many of them preferred dismissal to military em¬ 
ployment and there was a dearth of recruits through fear of 
military service. Thirty-one new Dispensaries were opened 
during the year. It is observed that the experimental use 
of “ floating ” and ** travelling ” Dispensaries have so far 
proved expensive failures. A new Nurses’ Home at 
Howrah, a Zenana Hospital at Burdwan, a Dispensary at 
Suri, a new Hospital at Midnapur, Nurses’ Quarters and 
Buildings for infectious diseases at Dacca and a new 
Outdoor Dispensary at Berhampur were provided for 
the most part at the expense of Government but some 
philanthropic Indian gentlemen generously contributed. 

No less than 6% million persons received Medical or 
Surgical aid, being an increase of nearly half a million over 
the previous year. Surgeon-General Edwards describes 
the accommodation in the Eye Infirmary, Calcutta, where 
the in-patients are steadily increasing year by year, as 
amounting to a scandal. It is to be hoped that funds will 
soon be available for building a more commodious and 
better equiped Eye Hospital for which a site has already 
been secured. 

The number of deaths from Cholera in Calcutta was 
the smallest recorded since 1910 but in the districts greater 
than in the previous year. Small-pox prevailed in Calcutta 
in the form of a severe and widespread epidemic with a 
comparatively high death-rate, while the Burdwan and 
Presidency Divisions also sufl'ered severely. The high 
percentage of recoveries among the vaccinated emphasises 
the importance and value of successful vaccination. 
Separate wards for the open-air treatment of patients 
suffering from Phthisis we are told have been provided 
at almost all district headquarters’ hospitals. We think 
this is a mistake. If the expense involved, did not stand 
in the way, phthisical patients should, we think, for 
obvious reasons, be treated in separate hospitals, as far 
away from General Hospitals as possible, and provided with 
a separate staff and separate commissariat arrangements. 
Feiiaps, however," our ideas may be regarded as Utopian. 
Well fMgh two Ihilltcin ‘*in’* and “out” patients were 
l^j^teiil for malaria at the various institutions during the 
is, to be regretted that for the want of funds 
(Juinine could not be used in many Dispensaries in large 
enough doses. On the other hand the patients ^metitnes 
objected to die use of large doses. 
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Nearly 200,000 Surgiqal Operations were performed in. 
the Presidency. In Calcutta the proportion of deaths after 
operations, many of which were of a serious kind, was 
*96 per cent, only, while even better results were achieved 
in District Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

On the whole the finances of the various institutions 
were satisfactory. Government provided 68*92 per cent, 
of the total income—16 lakhs of rupees—of the Calcutta 
Institutions, Municipalities 6*54 per cent, and the public only 
3'9 per cent. In the Districts local funds provided 38*43 
per cent, of the total receipts of 13 lakhs of rupees, public 
subscriptions and donations 23*66 per cent.. Municipal 
contributions 15*07 per cent, and Government 13*91 
per cent. 


PERIODICALS. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.-July 1916. 

Two articles in this number stand out as specially interest¬ 
ing. The first of these is entitled “ Yuan Shin Kai and the 
Monarchical movement in China ” by E. G. Cooper. It 
is written with obvious knowledge of the inner history of 
China, and pictures the late President as having followed 
throughout the whole of his life a self-seeking policy, which 
culminated in the definite desire to gain for himself the 
throne. It will be remembered that electors from the 
various provinces recently declared unanimously in favour 
of a monarchy for China, but Mr. Cooper declares that 
this whole election was engineered from Peking by Yuan 
Shin Kai’s own party, and that “if ever a voters* register 
was a * fake * this Chinese register was one.*’ The article 
was written before the hand of death had brought the 
scheming of the late President to an end, but it makes one 
feel that in spite of all Yuan’s wonderful ability it is well 
for China that he is gone. The other article is entitled 
“The War through many eyes” and is written by John 
Telford. It is a most interesting review of a number of 
books, English, American and French, dealing with various 
aspects of the war, and makes one feel that the more that 
is known about -what our soldiers have endured and have 
done, the prouder we must be of them, and the more that 
is known of what the enemy have done, the prouder we 
must be that our soldiers have been ready to endure in 
order to bring the power of such an enemy to an* end» 
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.Mr. Telford’s article gives in. a series of anecdotes a 
magnificent sketch of the spirit of the armies in France. 

• An article by St. Nihal Singh on “ Lord Hardinge’s 
Indian Administration ” states the chief things which Lord 
Hardinge did during his term of office, and finds them all 
wise and good. Other articles of interest are^ one on 
“ Wordsworth—Seer and Patriot ” by W. T. Davison, and 
one on the recent “ Religious and Racial Conflict .in 
Ceylon ” by Henry Long. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—July 1916. 

The July Quarterly has three articles (out of sixteen) 
devoted to Eastern questions. .The most instructive of 
these is “Four Years of the Chinese Republic” by 
F. Lionel Pratt. China has failed to use the opportunities 
for reform given in 1912; her politicians have put 
partisanship before patriotism. The writer of “ India 
under Lord Hardinge ” laments the policy of granting 
concessions every year to the Indian political classes 
without asking what the result will be. The article 
“ East and West” by the Earl of Cromer is merely a 
collection of just such stories as men from the East have 
always loved to tell. 

Of the other articles the best is that which describes 
the Irish Rebellion. The one thing which it conclusively 
proves is that happy England will never be able to under¬ 
stand unhappy Ireland. 

“ Henry James ” by Percy Lubbock reads very like a 
parody of Henry James’s style. But the writer hits the 
nail on the head when he says that James “ became, of all 
novelists, the one who most completely adjusted the 
method of drama to the form of narrative,” and again that 
“ he believed in the world, held it to be worth every effort 
a man could make, and declared that to deny or reject it 
was the height of treason as well as the depth of folly.” 

Other articles discuss Troy, Pompeius, Northern 
Cermany, Wordsworth, Treitschke, the Battle of Jutland, 
tliife Omrse of the War, and the Organisation of the 
Billie.' 
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ROSMOS. 

“ Kosmos ” continues to appear each month. Chopin, 
Marconi, and Oscar Wilde are its heroes. It is a studiously 
un-English magazine, but perhaps none the worse for 
that. Lately it published an Invention Number. Of 
all the inventions that it records surely the most remark¬ 
able is the “ non-hobble skirt ” which it thus describes 
“ Of interest to the fair sex is a hobble skirt which enables 
the wearer to step out. The upper part fits closely round 
the hips, is gathered lower down, and is attached to the 
accordion-pleated section by means ofelastic concealed 
in a fold and passing round the garment.” 
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•.Earliest Times to the Fall of Rome. By H. G. Rawlinsnn 
M.A., I.E.S. 7s. 6d. Cambridge University Press. 

Nationality and Empire. By Bepin Chandra Pal. Rs 4 
Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta. 

On the Art of Writing. Lectures delivered in the Universitv of 
Cambridge, 1913-14. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Conch, M.A 7s 6d 
Cambridge University Press. 

Provincial Autonomy. By A. Rangaswami lyentfar. BA R I 
As. 4. The Commonweal Office, Adyar, Madras. 

The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma 
Vol. VI. Taylor and Francis, London. ’ 

The Holy Qur-an with English Translation and Explanatory 
Notes, etc., Part I, published under the auspices of Hadrat Mirza 
Bashir-ud-din Mahmud Ahmad, the Second Successor of the 
Promised Messiah. By Anjumani-i-Taraqqi-i-Islam, Qadian, Punjab 
India 1915. * ' 

The Illusions of New India. By Pramatha Nath Bose R 
London. Rs. 3. W. Newman and Co., Calcutta. ’ ' *’ 

^ Constructive Criticism. By A Staff 
Officer. Re. 1. The Theosophical Publishing House Advar 
Madras. ’ ^ ’ 

The Tale of the Tulsi Plant and Other Studies. Bv P A 
Kincaid, C.V.O., I.C.S. Rs. 1-4. D. B. Taraporevala, Sons and 
Co., Bombay. 

Theosophy and Life’s Deeper Problems. By Annie Bessmt 
Re. 1. The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

Under the Congress Flag. By Annie Besant. An 1. The 
Commonweal Office, Adyar, Madras. 

Birth, Exile and Wanderings of Ram and Sita. Bv 1 r 
Nesfield, M.A. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

The Last Exile of Sita. By J. C. Nesfield, M.A. xMacmillan 
and Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Persian Fables from Anwari-i-Suhaili. Second Series Rv I P 
Nesfield, M.A. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Indian Fables from Hilopadesha. Second Series. By J, C. 
Nesfield, M.A. Macmillan and Co., ^td., Calcutta. 

Tales from the Mahabharata. First Series. By J. C. Nesfield. 
M.A. Macmillan and Go.. Ltd.. Calcutta. 

Tales from the Mahabharata. Second Series. By J. C. Nesfield, 
M.A* Macmillan and Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Mohammedan Theories of Finance with an Introduction to 
Mohammedan Law and a Bibliography* By Nicolas P. Aghnides, 
B. L (Coftstantinople), Ph. D. (Columoia)* Columbia Umversity 
New York. 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


MAGAZINES. 

. ,, The War League Journal. April 1916. The Editor. 

' The Informant. July 1916. The Editor. 

The Indian and Eastern Engineer. July, August 1916. The 
Editor. 

The Indian Antiquary. May 1916. The Editor. 

The Monist. July 1916. The Editor. 

The London Quarterly Review. July 191d The Editor. 

The Hindustan Review. July, August 1916. The Editor. 

The Quarterly Review. July 1916. The Editor. 

The Century Review. July, August 1916. The Editor. 

Kosmos. Chopin Number, No. 18. The Editor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Delagoa Directory, 4916. 

East Indies Station Naval Fund Report for the period ending 
31st December 1915. 

The Voice of the Victims; Protest of the Expelled Jesuits to the 
Portuguese People. 

General Catalogue of All Publications of the Government of 
India and Local Governments and Administrations. Parts I and II. 
Government of India. 
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NSURANC 

« 

-... , 

Manchester Assurance Co. ^ 

now mergbd with the , 

Atlas Assurance G).. Ltd- 

(Incorporated in Great Britain.) 

Triton Insurance, Co., Limited. 
Eastern Insurance Co., Limited. 
Canton Insurance Office, Limited. 


(Incorporated in Hong-Kong.) 

Hong-Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Hmag-iCong.) 

All Classes of FIRE INSURANCE accepted at Current rates. 
MARINE and Hull risks underwritten to and from all parts 
of the world on favourable terms. 


JARDINE, SKINNER & CO., Agents, 

CALCUTTA. 

■ ■ . ' ,. . .r ■ ■■ '■ 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

NEW SERIES COMMENCED JANUARY 1913 
NUMBER CCLXXl. 


T he management and editors of the “Calcutta 

REVIEW* aim at the provision ol a Quarterly which will keep in touch with 
present movements in Philosophy, Science, Art, Literature, Architecture, Civics and 
Engineering, and at the some time deal with matters oI Historical Interest. 

It is hoped to number amongst our subscribers those who take an intermt in the 
subjects enumerated above, and in particular it is expected that the reading public 
of Calcutta will suf^rt a publication that seeks to represent in a worthy and 
permanent manner the best interests ^ the chief dty of Asia, 

MNUAL WSSaafitlO^i IpST FREE 
R$. IS; Umltd Kaudbm £1-1; U,SA. $S. 


CALCUTTA UENERAL - pmmsmns CO.n 
■JJtf, BOWSAZAR STftEET. CACmqjA. 

_ L ____i_ 








EUROPEAN AGENCY 


HOLESALE INDENTS promptly executed at lowest cash prices 
” for all British and Continental goods, including 

Books and Stationery, 

Boots, Shoes and Leather, 

Chemicals and Druggists’ Sundries, 

China, Earthenware and Glassware, 

Cycles, Motor Cars and Accessories, 

Drapery, Millinery and Pjece Goods, 

Fancy Goods and Perfumery, 

Hardware, Machinery and Metals, 

Jewellery, Plate and Watches, 

Photographic and Optical Goods, 

Provisions and Oilmen’s Stores, 
etc., etc. 


Commission 2|-% to 5%. Trade ducounU allowed. 
Special Quototiona on Demand. Sampk Cases hrom £ 10 upwards. 
Condgaments of Produce S(dd on Aoeount. 


W44iLlAM 


& SONS 




. (ESTABLISHED. 1S14).. 

as; Aiye|NOnc»‘^ LANc, aoNOON, e.^: 







THE LONDpN DIRraORt, 

(PUj^HED ANNUALLY)*^ 

Enables traders throughout the World to communicate direct 

with English 

MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 

in each class of goods. Besides being a complete commercial guide 
to Jxtndon and its suburbs, the directory contains lists of 

EXPORT MERCHANTS 

with the goods they ship, the Cokmial and Foreign Markets 

they supply; 

STEAMSHIP LINES 

arranged .under the Ports to which they sail, and indicating the 

approximate Sailings; 

PROVINCIAL TRADE NOTICES 

of leading Manufacturers, Merchants, etc., in the principal provincial 
towns and industrial centres of the United Kingdom. 

A copy of jthe current edition will be forwarded, freight paid, on receipt 

of Postal Order for 20*, 

Dealers seeking Agencies can advertise their trade cards for £] o* 
larger advertisements from £3. 






ROPIGAL RLoOFING 


•Tlie question of a s^sfactory roof covering which while being as cool as 
thatch would have none of its obvious disadvantages, has been satisfactorily 
* solved by the now well-known Eternit Slates, whi'cb are so extensively used 
throughout India for Buildings of every description both in the Hills 
and Plains. 

Eternit is composed of pure long asbestos fibre and the best Hydraulic 
Cement, and the combination of the insulating properties of Asbestos and 
the permanent nature of Cement, has given a Slate both fireproof and 
indestructible, which seems indeed to improve with age and exposure, and 
will not fade, rot or decay. 

The neat and effective appearance of Eternit in either red, blue or grey 
colour affords a welcome change to the old corrugated iron : under the 
heaviest rains they will not leak and are almost noiseless, and it has been 
proved that a Bungalow roofed with Eternit Slates with a ceiling of Eternit 
Sheets is as cool as thatch and cooler than Mangalore Tiles and Timber. 

SAMPLES & HAND>^BOOK PROM, THE SOLE AGENTS: 

William Jacks & Co. 

1* LAL.L Bazar : Calcutta. 












